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INTRODUCTION 


This is a book about the relations between the Government, 
Parliament, the newspapers and the people of whom the other 
three are, or should be, the servants. It is in part a personal 
record but its main theme is one that I believe to be among the 
most important in the world to-day: the problem of how 
democracies are to adjust themselves to the great and inevitable 
increase in the concentration of power in the hands of Govern¬ 
ments without endangering the personal liberties which democ¬ 
racy exists.to sustain. 

In Britain this problem has grown in importance with the 
return to power of a Socialist Government. Not because Mr. 
Attlee, Mr. Bevin, Mr. Morrison and their colleagues plan to 
take away the liberties of the people (I know them all well and 
nothing is more alien to their minds) but because the kind of 
large-scale reconstruction which a great majority of the British 
people voted for in July 1945 requires an even larger concen¬ 
tration of economic and social power in the hands of the Cabinet 
than formerly. At the same time the Government’s need to 
inform the people of what it is doing in terms they can under¬ 
stand and through mediums such as films, illustrated pamphlets, 
broadcasts and exhibitions which will reach them is greater 
than ever before in peace-time. So is the balancing need for a 
highly informed and critical watchfulness on the part of news¬ 
papers and other instruments of public opinion. Many of the 
problems of domestic reconstruction that now have to be dealt 
with are so complex that an almost entirely new approach to 
the task of informing and explaining policy will be necessary if 
the great mass of ordinary people upon whose positive co¬ 
operation the success of these policies depends are to feel them¬ 
selves participants in a common adventure. 

At the same time decisions on international policy of the 
utmost significance to every one of us have to be taken in the 
future. In the past many such decisions have been made in 
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almost complete secrecy. I believe it is of great importance to 
the working of democracy, nationally and internationally, that 
there should be less secrecy and more positive information in 
the future. This is particularly so in the completely new world 
situation created by the discovery of atomic energy. 

In discussing these matters I have begun with a survey of war¬ 
time experience and particularly of how censorship, with which 
I was intimately concerned, worked. I have done so because 
there are some lessons useful for the future to be drawn from 
that experience and some warnings no less important to be 
made. Moreover, war-time censorship threw at times a revealing 
light on the diseases that tend to affect all strong Governments 
(although perhaps not very seriously in this country) and the 
way in which the ability to influence or control political com¬ 
ment sometimes poisons judgment and instead of improving 
international relations, which is usually its avowed purpose, 
worsens them. War-time experience is also a useful guide 
because problems of information and explanation very much 
akin to those which lie ahead of us now were in the end success¬ 
fully solved after several false starts and much muddle. 

Finally may I add this. These are serious subjects but it has 
never seemed to me to be necessary always to take serious 
things solemnly. Therefore I have not hesitated, where it has 
seemed useful or amusing so to do, to illustrate my theme with 
personal stories nor have I felt it obligatory to pretend that 
even great statesmen spend all their time thinking great thoughts. 
In part, as I said earlier, this is a personal record and in such 
a record lightness may sometimes properly break in. I hope 
my general argument will not be found the less stimulating 
because of that. 



Part One: What Happened During the War 

Chapter 1 

CHAOS COMES TO FLEET STREET—AND 
BLOOMSBURY 

I was just going to bed when the telephone rang. It was 1.45 
in the morning of Tuesday, September 12th, 1939. On the 
other end of the line was the night editor of the Daily Herald, 
of which I was then Editor. He sounded agitated. 

“Hello,” he said. “Hello, hello. Look here. There’s the 
devil to pay. You must do something at once. Do you know 
what’s happened? A couple of policemen have just walked in. 
They say they’ve got orders from Scotland Yard to stop the 
presses and seize all our early editions.” 

“I’ll be round at once,” I said. 

Before I could get out of the door the telephone was ringing 
again. 

From the other end of the line came a high, agitated voice. 

“Do you know what they’re doing now? They’ve got police 
at all the stations throwing the newspapers off the newspaper 
trains. They’re stopping our vans. God knows what they’re 
not doing. We must do something. Ring up the Minister of 
Information. Ring up the Prime Minister. We can’t go on 
like this. Half the country will be without papers in the 
morning.” 

“I’m on my way,” I said. 

By the time I arrived there was complete chaos. The police 
were in possession refusing to let any papers leave the building. 
They did not know why, they said, but they had orders from 
higher up. The same thing was, we found, happening in every 
newspaper office in' London. The police were in possession of 
Fleet Street. They had descended on newspaper offices in every 
Provincial city. They had taken charge of all newspaper trains. 
Those that had already left London were being halted at inter- 
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mediate stations and newspaper parcels unloaded. People 
driving home late at night were being stopped by police on the 
roads and asked if they had bought a copy of an early edition 
of any morning newspaper before leaving Town. If they had 
any such papers they were confiscated. Cables filed by American 
and other correspondents were being held up and frantic tele¬ 
phone calls from the Heads of Bureaus were pouring into the 
Ministry of Information. 

Why? All because morning newspapers were carrying on 
their front pages and correspondents were wanting to cable an 
announcement approved by the War Office at 9 o’clock the 
previous evening, and officially issued by the Ministry of 
Information a little later, that the first contingent of British 
troops had arrived in France. 

This same news had been broadcast twice by the Paris Radio 
earlier in the day. 

But now every British paper carrying the news—and that 
meant every morning newspaper in the country—was being 
confiscated by the police in order to stop the British public 
from hearing it. Authority for it had been “withdrawn” by 
censorship. 

Every Cabinet Minister available was receiving furious tele¬ 
phone calls from angry newspaper editors. Frantic efforts were 
being made to print new editions without the banned news in 
order, somehow, to get something to the breakfast tables of the 
newspaper public. 

And then at 2.55 a.m., an hour and ten minutes after the 
police had arrived, a flash came through on the news agency 
tapes to all newspaper offices. Censorship had changed its mind 
again. The Ministry of Information had issued a new statement. 
Now, for the second time, it authorized the news to be 
published. 

That was the first taste the Press had of how wartime cen¬ 
sorship was going to work. It filled us with alarm and despon¬ 
dency. 

In the morning I rang up the Acting Leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood (Mr. Attlee was ill at the time), told 
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him the story and said: “Will you raise it in the House? It’s 
impossible to carry on like this. Will you make a first-class 
issue of it? If we have any more of this sort of thing the 
Government will ruin the newspapers and destroy public 
confidence in news.” 

Greenwood agreed. 

Then I went along to a hurriedly-called meeting at the Ministry 
of Information where the Minister of Information who was 
then—but briefly only—Lord Macmillan, sat on one side of a 
table flanked by uncomfortable-looking Generals and Higher 
Civil Servants, while on the other side sat every editor in 
London, pugnacious and furious. 

One of the Generals told us that in war-time security must 
come first. We agreed. 

“What do you mean by security?” I asked. 

“Keeping valuable news from the enemy.” 

“But the news that British troops had arrived in France to 
join the French forces had already been broadcast twice from 
Paris. The Germans obviously monitor allied broadcasts. They 
must have heard this news long before a word was printed by 
any British newspaper. Do you think the Germans don’t 
believe anything unless they read it in English?” 

The General replied sombrely that there had been lack of 
co-ordination over the French announcement. The announce¬ 
ment had not been made with the knowledge of the British. 

We at once asked whether all co-ordination between the 
British and French commands was on this same terrifying level 
and pointed out that in any event as the news had been released 
and was now in the possession of the enemy, there could not be 
any conceivable purpose in holding it from the British public. 
Moreover the War Office had itself approved publication four 
and a half hours before the police were called in to stop its 
publication. 

“Ah,” said the War Office spokesman, “but we hadn’t fully 
considered the matter then. The newspapers might have 
published more details. You can’t expect us to trust the 
newspapers.” 
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On that friendly note we parted to await the debate in Parlia¬ 
ment. This brought an apology from the Government and an 
assurance, through its spokesman Sir Samuel Hoare, then Lord 
Privy Seal and one of the prime architects of the Ministry of 
Information of that day, that such a thing should never occur 
again. 

I recall this incident of the opening days of the War not 
because it was to prove typical of relations between the Govern¬ 
ment and newspapers, on the contrary, those relations developed 
finally into close and efficient co-operation and Press censorship 
became—fantastically enough—one of the most popular of war¬ 
time institutions. But it illustrates the mood of nervous distrust 
that possessed Government departments in their dealings with 
the Press in the opening days of the war. 

One need not be surprised at this. No one knew what the 
war was going to bring and how disorganized national life was 
likely to become. What is more worthy of notice is the way in 
which gradually out of the chaos and inefficiency in which the 
Ministry of Information began there developed an instrument 
for giving the press and public the facts which worked extra¬ 
ordinarily well. What is no less important is that this was in 
the end accomplished without any serious infringement of the 
freedom of the Press, that freedom which, as The Times stated 
in its 50,000th issue in November, 1944, “is not a privilege of 
the newspaper but a fundamental liberty of the subject.” 

But in those early days the Government and its servant the 
Ministry of Information could not believe that either newspapers 
or people could really be trusted. They lived in a perpetual 
state of anxiety regarding public morale and feared that any 
tiny newspaper paragraph might shake the British people to 
their core. They had a constant preoccupation with the state 
of the public pulse. 

Daily reports on “morale” were telephoned to London from 
selected observers in every part of the country. These described 
what people were .saying in streets and shops, clubs and pubs; 
how they had reacted to the day’s news and what they felt about, 
newspapers. At the Ministry of Information a team of eager 
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workers assembled the reports received “from the field”, sum¬ 
marized them, summed them up and produced a daily national 
morale report copies of which were at once circulated to all 
Government Departments by urgent messenger so that the latest 
news on the spiritual and mental health of the British people 
should be on the desk of every Cabinet Minister every afternoon. 

In order that the importance of these reports should be fully 
assessed and no possible aspect of public feeling should be 
overlooked an eminent committee was formed to consider them 
weekly, pass judgment on them and advise what new questions 
the public should be asked. 

It was an odd but entertaining committee and I, for reasons 
which were not quite clear to me, was asked if I would be one 
of its members. I said, “With pleasure” and once a week took 
a taxi to the Ministry, filled in a pass and was escorted to a 
small room at the end of a long corridor where we all sat at 
a round table looking, I could not help but think, like a rather 
anxious gathering of spiritualists waiting for the table to tip. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson was there, Sir Kenneth Clarke, Director 
of the National Gallery, was there, Mr. Edward Glover, the 
eminent psycho-analyst, was there. Lord Horder was sometimes 
there, Mr. Julian Huxley was there. Indeed the only person 
who seemed not to be there was Professor Joad. I never under¬ 
stood why he was missing.. If he had been with us we could 
have started a Brains Trust right away. 

Nevertheless I think we were useful. We did our best to 
persuade those who read the reports of our discussions that as 
far as we could see the British public was all right and was 
likely to remain so and that the one thing that really annoyed 
it was to feel that it was being kept needlessly in the dark and 
treated as a child. 

Finally the committee, after labouring,long and having many 
discussions on the “curve of public morale”, began to feel that 
what it said was receiving scant attention and that little was to 
be gained by continuing unless there were some change in its 
status. A meeting was arranged with the latest of the many 
Director Generals to arrive at the Ministry, which in those 
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days rarely succeeded in keeping either a Minister or a Director 
General for more than a month or two. At this moment the 
Director General was Sir Frank Pick, late of the London 
Passenger Transport Board, a man of great character and in¬ 
tegrity but little finesse, who when summoned to see Mr. 
Churchill on being appointed gave a long discourse on morality 
with the result that as he went out of the door Mr. Churchill 
summoned his secretary and pronounced his verdict. “Young 
man,” he said, “never let me see that impeccable busman 
again.” When Sir Frank Pick finally left the Ministry after a 
brief stay he evoked the quip that he was the only person who 
had ever succeeded in being both the bull and the china-shop. 

When we saw him he was moving anxiously among mys¬ 
teries. We had decided that Julian Huxley should speak for us. 
Huxley spoke earnestly and at length while the Director General 
stared bleakly at the table with a puzzled frown paying, one 
felt, polite but unenthusiastic attention to Huxley’s survey 
of what the committee had done and could do and under¬ 
standing little of it. At last Huxley reached his conclusion. 
“But unless,” he said, “we can have some assurance that our 
time is not being wasted, and that some notice will be taken 
of our recommendations we do not see any point in continuing.” 

At these words a great light dawned on the Director General’s 
face. One could see that now at last he felt himself at home. 
He might almost have been back at the London Transport 
Board. He pulled himself straight in his chair and brought his 
hand down with a bang on the table. 

“Oh," he said. “ I see now. It’s a strike, is it?” 

In those days few members of the staff of the Ministry had 
much idea of what anyone else—or indeed they themselves— 
were supposed to be doing. All that anyone could be sure of 
was that committee meetings, presumably of the highest im¬ 
portance, were taking place all through the day and late into 
the night in almost every comer of the great London University 
building that had become the Ministry’s home. One member 
of the staff, indeed, having difficulty in finding a flat for his 
family is said, truly I believe, to have installed them in a large 
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committee-room, hung a notice on the door “Meeting in 
Progress”, and arranged for trays of food to be delivered from 
the canteen at regular intervals. There were already camp beds 
in the room and of course chairs and a table. Here they lived 
in security, privacy and comfort for several weeks. Those who 
saw the trays of food arriving early in the morning and late 
at night merely murmured to themselves, “That committee’s 
working hard” and hurried on for fear that, if they lingered, 
they should find themselves press-ganged into serving on it. 

One committee was known officially as “The Dynamo” but 
what energy it created and to what purpose it was put no one 
seemed able to discover. 

Out of this happy confusion the oddest proposals were at 
any time liable to emerge. At one stage, for example, a project 
was seriously considered for imposing upon newspapers stan¬ 
dard headlines to be prepared within the Ministry and given 
to all newspapers, which should be compelled by decree to use 
them. Fortunately the practical difficulty of fitting the same 
number of words into all the varying types used by different 
newspapers, a difficulty which had not struck the originators 
of the scheme, provided, a damper on this idea before it was 
made public. The world had therefore no opportunity of 
enjoying the products of the sub-editorial talent of the Pro¬ 
fessors, ex-Ambassadors and senior naval officers who then 
largely staffed the Ministry. Behind this suggestion was, how¬ 
ever, the idea, very prevalent in those early days, that the 
Government alone knew what was good for the public and that 
no one but officials—preferably permanent or retired and with 
little knowledge of the woild—could be trusted to report affairs 
with the right degree of seriousness. 

Gradually, however, the procession of Ministers and Direc¬ 
tors General which graced the Ministry of Information’s begin¬ 
nings dwindled to manageable proportions. No longer were the 
staff hampered in their arrival at work by the outward flood of 
their departing chiefs, nor had the irreverent the same temptation 
as formerly to parody a parody of Christopher Robin and chant 
as they moved about the building: 
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“Hush, hush, chuckle who dares. 

Another new Minister’s fallen down stairs.” 

There were still innumerable committee meetings deliberating 
on the true functions of the Ministry of Information and sub¬ 
mitting conflicting reports; the rumble of Homeric battles 
between the Press Censorship and the Press still disturbed the 
air almost nightly, but things were beginning to settle down. 

Finally Sir Walter Monckton, K.C., who had been head of 
the News and Censorship Bureau, was appointed Director 
General of the Ministry as a whole and Mr. (later Sir) Cyril 
Radcliffe, K.C., succeeded him as Controller of News and 
Censorship. Radcliffe, a man of an extraordinarily lucid and 
orderly mind, established a new machinery of censorship 
administration which did away with most of the causes of com¬ 
plaint arising out of inefficiency and delay and provided a firm 
foundation for censorship practice throughout the rest of the 
war. 

About the same time I—having a short time before resigned 
my editorship of the Daily Herald in consequence of disagree¬ 
ments with its commercial directors—was asked by Sir Walter 
Monckton if I would join the Ministry as advisor on Press 
Relations. The invitation came, I remember, at the end of a 
dinner with Radcliffe and him at Wyndham’s Club at which 
he insisted—not that he needed to insist very much—that we 
drank champagne on the grounds that none of us knew how 
long we would be alive and it would be horrible to die leaving 
undrunk champagne behind. There was an air raid going on 
at the time and we toasted each other to the off-stage crash of 
gun-fire and falling bombs. The combination of the air raid, 
the champagne, Monckton’s charm and Radcliffe’s wit was 
irresistible. I accepted and had some more champagne to 
celebrate before departing to pick my way home amongst the 
falling shrapnel. 

A few months later, early in 1941, Duff Cooper, who had 
become extremely unpopular with the newspapers because of 
some indiscreet remarks which had persuaded them, perhaps 
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wrongly, that he was in favour of compulsory censorship, and 
who had been defeated in a prolonged battle to wrest final 
authority on security censorship from the hands of the Service 
Departments, was replaced as Minister of Information by the 
Prime Minister’s Parliamentary Private Secretary, Brendan 
Bracken. Monckton, who had perhaps become a little weary 
of inaugurating new Ministers, went to Moscow to discuss 
propaganda with the Russians, and on his way back decided 
to stay in Cairo to help his friend Oliver Lyttleton, who 
had then just become Resident Minister of State. He was 
succeeded as Director General of the Ministry of Information 
by Radcliffe and I succeeded Radcliffe as Controller of News 
and Censorship. Shortly afterwards new men with practical 
experience were appointed as Controllers of the other branches 
of the Ministry’s work, Overseas propaganda, regional adminis¬ 
tration, films, publishing, advertising and so on, most of them 
to remain for the rest of the European War. There were there¬ 
after no more important changes in the hierarchy of the 
Ministry. Stability of administration had at last been reached, 
although many important crises of policy still lay ahead. 

For just over four years thereafter it was my job to direct and 
supervise all those Divisions of the Ministry concerned with 
the issuing and censoring of news and with the various ancillary 
services devised to help the British and world press to convey 
a true picture of Britain’s actions and policy. These divisions 
were the Press Censorship Division, the News Division, the 
Photographs Division, the Tours and Facilities Division, which 
provided British, American, Dominion and neutral corre¬ 
spondents with facilities for seeing Britain’s war effort, the 
Duty Room, where every morning all those officers of the 
Ministry concerned with sending background guidance to Press 
attach6s all over the world gathered to hear reports from 
Service and Foreign Office advisors and to decide what “line” 
should be taken on the day’s news, and the Information and 
Guidance Unit, which had to consider future news policy in 
the light of cabinet decisions and of various confidential reports. 
For four years it was my lot constantly to preside over or attend 
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innumerable inter-departmental committees dealing with the 
news, censorship and public relations side of every phase of 
Government activity and of war operations, and to take part 
in joint meetings of committees representing Government 
Departments and newspaper organizations and private back¬ 
ground conferences of British, American, Dominion and 
Foreign editors and correspondents. 

I am not here, however, writing a detailed history of the 
Ministry of Information or of Censorship. That entertaining 
and rewarding task must await another pen. But looking back 
on my experience there and seeing it against the background 
of twenty years of newspaper work and political writing I find 
myself more than ever concerned by what seems to me to be 
one of the central problems of modem democracy: the relation¬ 
ship between Press, Parliament and People. 

When I say that this is one of the central problems of modem 
democracy, I may seem to be exaggerating. I do not think I 
am. The whole great question of the balance between social 
control and individual liberty which has still to be solved by 
the democracies and which in Britain reached a new and 
momentous phase with the election, for the first time in history, 
of a Socialist Government with authority and power to carry 
through great schemes of social reconstruction, is affected by 
it. This problem is in one sense, and that a very fundamental 
one, the most important political and social problem of our 
time. 

The democratic countries have once again shown themselves 
superior to autocracies in war. But I remember that in 1918, 
as in 1945, the idea of government by democracy had achieved 
a position of unparalleled world esteem. Victory in a vast 
war had convinced everyone—including a great many persons 
and nations who had no knowledge of its principles or practice 
—that democracy was the only political creed for would-be 
intelligent and progressive peoples. After the usual early 
muddles and hairbreadth escapes inseparable from democratic 
war-time practice the countries governed according to demo¬ 
cratic ideas had proved themselves incomparably superior to 
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their enemies in resource, in technical inventiveness, and in the 
ability to organize vast industries and improvise new methods 
when carefully prepared plans went wrong, as they so fre¬ 
quently do in war. As a result every backward country in the 
world hastened to embrace the idea of democracy. They were 
all convinced that if they did so they would immediately become 
. prosperous, powerful and acceptable in the best international 
circles. Every new little country carved out of the fallen Empires 
of the defeated announced itself the possessor of a democratic 
constitution. 

Within the short space of less than twenty years, however, the 
democratic principles which had so recently appeared to 
straddle the world in undisputed mastery were denounced and 
decried over a large part of Europe and Asia. Even within the 
democratic nations which had been the chief architects of 
victory the democratic system was regarded as inadequate and 
suspect by significant numbers of the population and endured 
with apathetic disinterest by much larger numbers. Having 
shown a magnificent aptitude for making war the democracies— 
old and new—found themselves enmeshed in unemployment, 
poverty and insecurity so that many millions of their members 
had no assurance that they would be able to find work from 
one day to the next or would be able to keep a roof over their 
heads or feed and clothe their children. In their international 
affairs they became involved in humiliating retreat before those 
to whom a few years before they had proved magnificently 
superior and were so bewildered and unsure of themselves that 
they could be frightened out of their skins by any upstart 
dictator who cared to put his fingers to his nose. They floun¬ 
dered from policy to policy choosing as their elected leaders 
men who on any standard of intelligent political judgment 
should have been left in their proper places as municipal aider- 
men, country gentlemen or presidents of Rotary Clubs. 

It was not until they found themselves, largely as a result of 
their own ignorance of domestic and international affairs and 
unwillingness to think consecutively on any subject of public 
importance, plunged, quite unprepared, into another and vaster 
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■war that they again restored their diminished political fortunes, 
recovered their aptitude for great affairs and showed themselves 
capable of throwing up leaders vastly superior in character and 
competence to the madmen and popinjays who confronted 
them and had so recently terrified them. Who can say that the 
experience which followed 1918 will not be repeated if we do 
not learn better how to manage our democratic affairs? 

Democracy if it rdeans anything means government by agree¬ 
ment and consent. It requires willingness and ability on the 
part of governments to explain their policies to the people and 
competence on the part of the people to judge whether those 
policies are good and are what they want. In a period of change 
such as the present, when alternative solutions constantly 
present themselves, democracy cannot work without an in¬ 
formed public opinion. When great executive power is concen¬ 
trated in the hands of the Cabinet a lively instructed and critical 
public opinion is the only safeguard against the misuse of 
executive authority. Yet a democratic government no more 
than any other can afford constantly to wait on public opinion. 
It must take decisions and take them quickly. Many of these 
decisions may intimately affect the daily work and life of many 
millions of people and require their co-operation if they are 
to be successfully carried out. They must be explained. The 
people must be given facts and reasons. A machinery of public 
information must exist and have tile necessary authority to do 
its work properly if democracy is to function successfully under 
modem conditions. Yet the very fact that a government in 
explaining its policy may be able to mobilize resources and 
invoke an authority denied to those who are critical of that 
policy may prove dangerous. There is the risk that it may 
smother legitimate criticism by divulging only those facts which 
support its case. Democracy can only survive in the atmosphere 
of constant controversy; it is essential to it that any government, 
however strongly entrenched and however well intentioned, 
shall be aware that its actions are under constant scrutiny and 
that, there hangs always over its head the sword of public 
criticism. 
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Some way has to be found to resolve these difficulties and to 
make sure that Governments possess the necessary means of 
informing the public while avoiding the danger that public 
opinion will become regimented. In the special circumstances 
of war many, although not all, of these problems were satis¬ 
factorily dealt with in Britain and America. It is to the credit 
of the people of these countries that they were. But it does not 
necessarily follow that they will be satisfactorily resolved in 
the very different conditions of peace unless we take a great 
deal of trouble over the matter. 

We can nevertheless I believe learn much from war-time 
experience—both as to what is possible and desirable and as 
to what is dangerous and to be avoided. What was achieved 
during the War was not achieved without many struggles against 
obscurantism and against the tendency—perhaps natural and 
inevitable—of Ministers to identify themselves with the State 
and to wish to invoke the powers of the State to guard themselves 
against criticism or promote their own points of view. 

Let us therefore take a look at the workings of censorship 
and “public relation” during the war, not simply because of the 
intrinsic interest of the story, although that is considerable, but 
because of the moral for the future. 


Chapter 2 

PRESS CENSORSHIP AT WORK 

The most important fact about British Press Censorship, as 
also about American Press Censorship later, was that it was 
voluntary. There was at no time any legal compulsion upon 
British newspapers, authors or publishers to accept the decisions 
made by the censorship authorities although there was, for 
reasons which I will explain, compulsory censorship of the 
cables of American, Dominion and other overseas corre¬ 
spondents. 

Moreover this censorship was one of fact not of opinion. 
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Press censorship existed to advise newspapers as to which facts 
could and which could not safely be published without running 
the risk of giving the enemy information of value in the prose¬ 
cution of the war. It had no authority to advise them as to the 
opinions they should or should not express. 

This was a fact little understood by the general public. It 
was moreover imperfectly apprehended at times by the Cabinet. 
Cabinet Ministers frequently made demands upon Press Censor¬ 
ship which they had to be told were quite incompatible with a 
voluntary system. It was always with difficulty that they were 
persuaded that this was so, preferring for the most part to believe 
that the refusal of those responsible for censorship to impose 
their wishes upon the Press was due to natural malice and 
unwillingness to co-operate. At no time, however, were they 
prepared to risk the political dangers and newspaper unpopu¬ 
larity which they feared might result from asking Parliament 
to impose compulsory censorship. 

To be fair it must be added that in their less tense and agitated 
moments they all agreed that the voluntary system worked well 
and were properly concerned that the principle of the freedom 
of the Press should be sustained and supported even under the 
conditions of war. In theory the whole Cabinet accepted that 
principle with all its potential risks and disadvantages. In 
practice they were not always so sure. Their intentions were 
good but circumstances or desire were sometimes too strong 
for them. They could not always disabuse themselves of the 
idea that it ought to be possible flatly to instruct the newspapers 
to do this or not do that and that Cabinet Ministers out of their 
wisdom should be the final arbitrators of opinion. 

The power to control and influence public opinion through 
newspapers is an insidious and dangerous power. The power 
to censor what one does not like or can argue, however 
speciously, is dangerous or against the national interest is like 
a drug that takes hold of those who possess it. . 

Although I believe that British Press Censorship was on the 
whole conducted with a remarkable degree of liberality and 
that the war-time National Government deserves very great' 
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credit for that fact, my experience after four years of dealing 
with the decisions made by the Cabinet on censorship policy 
and the requests of Government Departments that the Press 
should be “influenced” this way or that confirms me in the 
belief—if I needed confirming in it—that censorship of any 
kind is a dangerous and deplorable instrument to be used only 
in the most extreme circumstances and then with the most 
rigorous safeguards. I am convinced that no Government, 
however well-intentioned, can be trusted with power to control 
the Press or the publication of books and that even in the 
special circumstances of war more damage was, on the whole, 
done when the newspapers accepted as they often did Govern¬ 
ment directives qtx policy outside the strict and narrow limita¬ 
tions of security censorship than when they ignored them. In 
peace-time no country in which either the domestic Press or 
the outgoing cables of foreign correspondents are subject to 
Government censorship or pressure can, I am certain, be 
regarded as truly democratic. 

For the liberality with which, on the whole, British Press 
Censorship was conducted a good part of the credit must go 
to the newspapers themselves and to the American and 
Dominion correspondents in London, this latter despite the 
fact that while the censorship of the home Press was voluntary, 
that imposed upon outgoing cables was compulsory. 

The Americans particularly waged unceasing and passionate 
war upon anything they regarded as likely to restrict their 
freedom to report and as they had a wholly admirable dislike 
of the trappings of authority and did not mind disturbing and, 
if necessary, abusing Ministers and high officials at any hour 
of the day or night they provided a useful curb on censorship 
excesses and were most welcome allies to those in the censorship 
administration itself who wished to keep the power of censor¬ 
ship at a minimum. 

Correspondents such as Frederick Kuh of the Chicago Sun , 
Geoffrey Parsons, Jun., of the New York Herald-Tribune , Ray 
Daniels of the New York Times , Edward Murrow of Columbia 
Broadcasting , William Stoneman and Helen Kirkpatrick of the 
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Chicago Daily News , and the London chiefs of the great 
American wire agencies made an immense contribution to the 
task of maintaining a free flow of news with the minimum 
interference by censorship. They deserve the gratitude not only 
of the American public who because of their efforts and those 
of their fellows were given a remarkably true and coherent 
picture of Britain at war, but of all who were at any time engaged 
in the struggle to prevent war-time censorship encroaching 
beyond its proper territory. 

The voluntary censorship of the British Press worked in this 
way. Newspapers were invited—no more—to submit to the Press 
Censorship Division any reports which might contain informa¬ 
tion of value to the enemy in the prosecution of the war in 
order that they could receive authoritative advice on them. 
They were in no way legally bound to accept or follow the 
advice given by censorship and to disregard that advice and 
publish what the censors had advised should be cut was not 
in itself a legal offence. 

Yet behind this voluntary system there was, it should be 
observed, a legal sanction, although it was not one that applied 
exclusively to the Press. This sanction was contained in that 
section of the Defence Regulations which made it an offence 
for anyone to publish or convey to the enemy information likely 
to be of value in carrying on the war. 

Newspapers, to whom this regulation applied equally with 
others, had therefore, apart from their very great and natural 
desire to do nothing which would harm the country and assist 
the enemy, an obvious incentive to seek the guidance of the 
Press Censorship before publishing material which might 
possibly lay them open to a prosecution under the Defence 
Regulations. 

Although they were under no legal obligation to take the 
advice of the censors, acceptance of a censorship ruling was a 
sufficient defence against any subsequent charge that the 
material published involved a breach of the Defence Regula¬ 
tions. They did not have to do what the censor asked—and 
sometimes they refused—but if they did they were safe from 
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fear of prosecution. If a mistake had been made and information 
published that should not have been published it was the censor’s 
responsibility not theirs. 

Yet although there was thus a considerable inducement to 
newspapers to submit material and accept the judgment of the 
censors upon it the fact that what should and what, should 
not be submitted was a matter for the voluntary decision of the 
editor and not one of compulsion and that he could, if he so 
decided, challenge a censorship ruling without necessarily 
incurring any legal penalty was a matter of considerable im¬ 
portance. On several occasions newspapers did in fact so chal¬ 
lenge a censorship decision without any prosecution following. 

These challenges were, however, rare and the actual number 
of prosecutions rarer still. 

The reason for this was the success of the machinery estab¬ 
lished for consultation and co-operation between newspapers 
and the censorship. Early on it was clear that even in war¬ 
time a large proportion of the material published by newspapers 
would not be dealing with matters of any security significance. 
A, guide to editors on the subjects which it would be wise to 
refer to the censorship was therefore drawn up by the Press 
Censorship Division in consultation with the Admiralty, the 
War Office, the Air Ministry, the Ministry of Home Security 
and certain other Government Departments. This was then 
submitted to a committee representing the Newspaper Emer¬ 
gency Council, a joint body of the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association (covering the National Press), the Newspaper 
Society (covering the Provincial Press), the Periodical and 
Trade Press and the Scottish Newspaper-Owners’ Society. 
There presided over this committee a retired newspaper director 
—a Scot—Mr. William Will, who proved to be a tiger in 
defending the interests of the newspapers. 

The final document, which came to be known as the Defence 
Notices, set out in considerable detail those matters upon which 
publication would be undesirable and which would not be 
passed by censorship, and those matters upon which it would 
be advisable to submit reports to censorship although some or all 
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of them might after consideration be passed. Every item in 
these Defence Notices was explained to, and discussed with, 
the newspaper representatives before being included and they 
in their turn agreed that reports on any of the range of subjects 
they accepted for inclusion would be submitted and the advice 
of the Press Censorship Division accepted. It was further agreed 
that although the censoring of outward cables was compulsory 
—no newspapers correspondent’s story could leave the country 
unless stamped by the censor—the censoring of cables should 
be Recording to the principles laid down on those Defence 
Notices. Cable censorship had to be compulsory because of 
the greater danger. Information of value to the enemy published 
by error in a British newspaper did not immediately become 
available to him and the export of the paper could, if need be, 
be stopped. But anything sent out of the country was at once 
available to the enemy, indeed, if it went by radio transmission 
it would probably be tapped on the way. 

The Defence Notices were periodically revised, always in 
consultation with the Newspaper Committee, and were supple¬ 
mented by the issue, as occasion arose, of private and confi¬ 
dential letters to editors and correspondents dealing with 
specific matters newly arisen during the course of the war or 
requesting the non-publication of particular pieces of informa¬ 
tion. No private and confidential letters affecting an important 
point of principle or marking any major departure from pre¬ 
vious censorship practice were, however, issued without prior 
consultation with the newspaper committee. 

There were as a result very few instances in which a censorship 
request was refused and no case at all in which the frequently 
highly confidential information about forthcoming develop¬ 
ments conveyed to editors and correspondents in these confi¬ 
dential letters was improperly divulged. Nor was there within 
my knowledge a single case of any newspaper publishing 
deliberately or by accident information of material value to 
the enemy. Such few prosecutions as there were concerned only 
minor and relatively unimportant infringements of the Defence 
Regulations. 
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Yet it has to be admitted that this happy co-operation between 
the newspapers and their natural enemies the censors was only 
achieved as a consequence of prolonged battles between those 
responsible for censorship and the various Service and other 
authorities concerned. 

It was a Cabinet ruling that the final decision on what Was 
and what was not a matter of genuine military security was one 
for the Service authorities who alone, it was considered, possessed 
the full knowledge upon which a decision could be based. Naval, 
Military and Air Advisers were appointed to work with the 
censors so that, where necessary, stories submitted could be 
referred to them and their advice secured. These advisors were 
on the whole good. 

I remember with especial affection our chief Naval advisor— 
who oddly enough was a Lieutenant-General of Marines, 
General Tripp, and who was responsible for what I shall always 
regard as one of the classic understatements of the war. This 
was when the news of the sinking of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse by Japanese dive bombers was suddenly flashed 
across the world causing dismay and consternation among the 
people of Britain and her allies. When the news came through 
a friendly but excitable neutral correspondent rushed into 
General Tripp’s room. 

“My God!” he said. “This is terrible. It’s a calamity, a 
horrible calamity.” 

General Tripp looked up from his papers. 

“Calamity?” he said. “Calamity? Bit of a nuisance.” 

General Tripp had working with him two excellent officers. 
Commander McCloud and Commander Easton. McCloud 
was a retired regular Naval officer who adapted himself so 
successfully to the job of dealing with the Press that naval 
correspondents used him as a kind of dictionary of naval 
strategy. Easton, oddly enough, was a well-known designer 
of stained-glass windows in private life (he is the designer 
of the memorial window to the Royal Air Force in West¬ 
minster Abbey); a profession not at all on the face of it 
an obvious preparation for guiding newspapers on naval 
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affairs. However, he proved an enormous success. 

On the military side we had a large censorship unit in charge 
of Lieut.-Col. Heape, who was a member of the staff of the 
Military Adviser to the Ministry of Information; These 
Military Advisers changed fairly frequently. The longest lived 
was Brigadier Neville, who later went to Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery’s Headquarters, and another was Brigadier (now 
Major-General) Bishop, who at the time of writing is in charge 
of newspaper and radio policy in the British Zone of Occupation 
in Germany. They in their turn came under the Director of 
Public Relations at the War Office, Major-General Lord Bum- 
ham, a former General Manager of the Daily Telegraph , who 
had a wise and shrewd knowledge of newspaper affairs and who 
did a great deal to persuade the War Office to provide news¬ 
papers with facilities for war reporting which shocked the more 
conservative members of the Army Council when first pro¬ 
pounded. 

The Air Advisers to the Censorship under Group-Captain 
Bradley were not on the whole so successful as the others, 
mainly because Bradley was given insufficient authority. The 
Air Ministry was the most publicity-minded of all the Service 
Ministries, but it suffered on its Intelligence side from an 
excessive number of youthful officers without much, or any, 
flying experience who were frightened of taking responsibility. 
Fortunately the member of the Air Council with general 
responsibility for their activities, Air Marshal Sir Richard Peck, 
was an intelligent and news-minded person and if one telephoned 
him it was usually possible to get absurd bans on news cancelled. 
But all this caused delay. 

Although the Air Ministry was the worst offender all the 
Service Ministries suffered at times from an unwillingness to 
trust the judgment of their own censorship advisors. As a result 
censors and newspapers were frequently confronted by demands 
that could not be justified within the principles laid down by 
the Defence Notices. 

In these battles censorship was enormously assisted by the 
fact that the censorship system was a voluntary one. It was 
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possible to say: “We have no powers of compulsion over the 
Press. We can only persuade them. And we can only persuade 
them successfully if we have good reasons for the request, 
reasons which we ourselves accept as sound. If we censor 
unreasonably or for other than demonstrably good security 
purposes or put out requests for the non-publication of material 
which there is, in the newspapers’ judgment and our own, no 
sound cause to withhold from the public then the authority 
of censorship is weakened and it will be unable to get agreement 
on matters which are important.” 

It was possible further to say in extreme cases: “We are 
convinced that the newspapers will not accept this ban. They 
will ignore the request, publish and invite a prosecution under 
the Defence Regulations. Can you satisfy us that in such an 
event you will be able to produce evidence that will convince 
the Public Prosecutor in the first instance and a bench of magis¬ 
trates in the second. For you must appreciate that if a censor¬ 
ship request is ignored and no prosecution follows or if a prose¬ 
cution is launched and fails lamentably, irretrievable damage 
to the authority of the Press Censorship and to its relations with 
the newspapers is done.” In face of this ultimatum a large 
number of censorship requests by Government Departments 
died a natural death. 

As a result of the attitude adopted by the Press Censorship 
in these disputes with Service and other Government Depart¬ 
ments, a remarkable measure of confidence developed between 
the Press and the censors. So much so that the representatives 
of the Newspaper Committee would frequently embarrass the 
Censorship, during joint discussions with other Government 
Departments by announcing: “We will not do what you ask 
if we only have your word for it that it is necessary. We will 
do it if we are assured by the censorship authorities that they 
themselves are honestly convinced that it should be done even 
although we ourselves cannot see good reason for it.” 

This confidence between the censors and the Press which 
again and again proved its value at critical moments during 
the war could not of course have been achieved simply by 
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adherence to mutually agreed censorship principles however 
good. In all such matters the personality of those dealing with 
the day-to-day problems is important. 

Success owed a very great deal to the personality of the Chief 
Press Censor, Rear-Admiral G. P. Thomson. 

Censorship in its early days had been plagued by a blight of 
Admirals and other Senior Naval Officers nominated by the 
Admiralty on the grounds that as the Senior—and silent— 
Service it was the most capable of handling newspapers. Most 
of these officers were convinced that the way to deal with the 
Press was to treat all newspapermen as potentially mutinous 
naval ratings who should be warned that they would be put 
instantly in chains if they disobeyed an order. It was in that 
atmosphere that the events that led up to the confiscation of 
newspapers by the police, described earlier in this book, took 
place and it was well summarized by Low in a cartoon which 
depicted a group of admirals in full dress standing on the 
“bridge” of the Press room at the Ministry of Information, 
passing judgment on a wretched journalist hauled before them 
by armed guards and charged with being a stowaway. 

It could hardly in those days have been expected that one 
Admiral would remain to become one of the most loved of all 
war-time characters by newspapermen of every nationality. 
But so it was. Admiral Thomson had been a distinguished 
submarine commander in the last war and an independently- 
minded senior officer in the years that followed, until ill-health 
forced him to retire from active service. He combined a rare 
capacity for individual judgment with a sweetness of personality 
and a capacity to understand and fight for the freedom of the 
Press which endeared him to everyone—except some of those 
senior officers of the Services and Civil Servants of whom he 
fell foul when he refused to do what they wanted and who 
mourned him as one “gone native” to an excessive and totally 
reprehensible extent. 

So far as I was concerned to have him in charge of the day- 
to-day running of censorship was immensely heartening. I can 
think of hardly any instance among the many questions of 
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censorship policy he referred to me for final decision or among 
the disputes in which he became involved with other Govern¬ 
ment Departments and which were referred to me for settle¬ 
ment, when I disagreed with his judgment or with his decision 
to act according to that judgment without waiting for—phrase 
beloved by the Civil Service—the approval of higher authority. 
On the rare occasions when I did disagree it was always because 
his desire to assist the Press and his irritation with what he 
regarded as unnecessary obstruction had carried him further 
than Cabinet policy allowed. Admiral Thomson followed the 
Nelson tradition. He believed in the blind eye. But I had to 
say that we must carry out Government policy even when we 
did not agreS with it: although I must confess we both some¬ 
times interpreted that policy pretty loosely, holding—with some 
justification—that we knew a great deal more about the powers 
and limitations of censorship than the Cabinet did. 

My chief problem—if problem it could be called—so far as 
Admiral Thomson was concerned, was to restrain him from 
expressing his opinion of other Government Departments in 
language of an excellent force and picturesqueness but of a 
kind unusual in official communications from one department 
to another or from a Government Department to a newspaper. 

The "successful operation of Press Censorship was also 
immensely assisted by the character and ability of Cyril Rad- 
cliffe, the Director General of the Ministry who more than any¬ 
one was responsible for the success and efficiency which the 
Ministry finally achieved. 

Radcliffe had been both Chief Press Censor and later con¬ 
troller of News and Censorship before becoming Director 
General. When, as not infrequently happened, our censorship 
disputes with other departments reached the stage at which 
formal protests were made on “the highest departmental level” 
and I had to refer the matter to him he brought to its considera¬ 
tion a deep knowledge of censorship and a mind in which a legal 
passion for lucidity and a comprehensive contempt for the 
timidities of the official mini were nicely balanced. He had 
too a talent for writing letters which combined clear exposi- 
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tion of tangled problems with, when the occasion seemed 
to demand it,.a biting rudeness that delighted all but the 
actual recipients of his letters. These letters were a great 
help. They made the near-great unwilling to cross swords 
with the Ministry without due cause or lightly to risk contro¬ 
versial correspondence with it. 

With Thomson doing the day-to-day administration of censor¬ 
ship and Radcliffe to appeal to if things got difficult my own 
task was comparatively easy, although I hope my experience 
of newspapers was of value. 

And then of course there was the Minister, Brendan Bracken. 
Brendan Bracken has many faults but unwillingness to trust his 
officials and to go to the limit in defending them against criti¬ 
cism or attack was not one of them. He never, I think, fully 
understood all the details of censorship policy or applied himself 
to the task of comprehending completely the strengths and 
limitations of a voluntary censorship system. But he had no 
doubt at all that in general newspapers should be interfered 
with as little as possible and that most of his colleagues vastly 
overrated their own importance. 

He was always accessible and usually ready to leap into any 
fight with a buccaneering boisterousness that was extraordinarily 
engaging and usually effective in inter-departmental matters, 
although it led him astray as a political adviser to Mr. Churchill. 
One would walk into his room without notice, foT he never 
attempted to surround himself with the solitary pomp that some 
Ministers do, but always kept the door into his secretaries’ roomr 
wide open when not actually engaged and would conduct 
shouted conversations with them about anything that came into 
his mind. “Look,” one would say to him, “what this or the 
other department is doing now. Here’s a perfectly good piece of 
news which the newspapers and the public ought to have but they 
won’t release it. They say their Minister’s digging his toes in.” 

At that he would shout to his secretary: “Do you hear that, 
Sunshine? Get me old so-and-so. /’ll talk to him. We’ve got 
to be tough, Francis. Get your Celtic blood up. You’re too 
calm. You ought to lose your temper more.” Tough was his 
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favourite word. He would then plunge into a violent, jovial 
and leg-pulling conversation with the Minister concerned, at 
the end of which, as like as not/we had got our way, though 
how the other Minister explained his reversal of his previous 
decision to his own officials one never knew. The only Ministers 
he was a little nervous of tackling were Ernest Bevin at the 
Ministry of Labour and Grigg at the War Office. They could 
both outdo him in his own cherished quality “toughness”. 

Bracken was of course helped enormously in his dealings 
with other Ministers by his close personal relations with 
Churchill. Everyone knew that he was one of the Prime 
Minister’s favourite after-dinner companions and kept him 
amused for hours by his extravagant stories, his unflatteringly 
humorous descriptions of his Cabinet colleagues, his Irish wit 
and his wild indiscretions. Bracken has always impressed me 
as the perfect example of the politician interested in the game 
of politics for its own sake, not so much for the power it gives— 
though I don’t pretend he wasn’t interested in that—but for 
the fun of being in the inside of things, of knowing everything 
that is going on, of being able to pull strings and manipulate 
people. This zest for the game of politics made him an amusing 
companion but an untrustworthy adviser, and his influence on 
Churchill was far from being always for the best. He came to 
the Ministry of Information determined to make it stand well 
with the newspapers and not, one felt, much interested in its 
other activities. Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Camrose were his 
close friends and his intimacy with them plus his own financial 
newspaper interests gave him more knowledge of Press problems 
than any of his predecessors. 

Moreover he had, one felt, at the heart of his Toryism a deep 
belief in the freedom of the Press and the right of everyone to 
express their own opinions. He conducted for example several 
‘hard fought, but not always successful, battles in the interests 
of the Daily Worker when the War Office and the Foreign Office 
were anxious to restrict the facilities given to that paper to a 
minimum and were adamant that it could not be allowed to 
have an accredited war correspondent. 

B 
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In his own dealings with newspaper correspondents he was 
almost always successful because he treated them as men and 
brothers, talked to them—and sometimes quarrelled with them— 
in their own language, offered them a drink and never, ever 
put on the airs of official statesmanship. His Irish desire to 
please, it is true, frequently led him to make the most extrava¬ 
gant promises, which could never be carried out, or to invent, 
on the spur of the moment, answers to questions that had little 
relation to fact—so much so indeed that on one occasion an 
American correspondent roused to wrath by one of his state¬ 
ments declared: “Brendan, I don’t believe a word you say. 
Everything about you’s phoney. Even your hair, which looks 
like a wig, isn’t!” They then both dissolved in laughter and 
made up their quarrel. f 

For the most part newspaper men liked him even when they 
disbelieved him. As one editor said to me: “Even when you 
know he’s telling you a lot of nonsense to flatter you and will 
say the exact opposite to the next fellow, he’s so charming that 
you can’t help liking him. And although you know he’s flattering 
you, you can’t help being pleased that he should devote so 
much time and talent to it.” 

For those of us who were working with him he had, despite 
his many failings and the trouble his promises and his dislike 
of studying any official papers frequently involved us in, one 
overwhelming merit: his loyalty to his staff and his willingness 
to fight anyone on their behalf. 

One example of this that sticks in my mind was an occasion 
when I had asked Admiral Thomson to attend an inter-depart- 
mental sub-committee at which some question was t to come 
up as to whether the newspapers could or could not be 
prevented from publishing news of a particular Government 
decision. 

At this meeting Thomson quite properly said that the pro- ’ 
posed measure did not come under any of the existing agreed 
censorship regulations and that the newspapers would therefore 
have to be specially approached and asked if they would agree 
not to publish anything. He added that he could by no means 
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guarantee that they would accept a ban on all reference to 
this particular news. 

This was reported to a Ministerial Committee over which a 
member of the War Cabinet presided. On Thomson’s statement 
being reported he lost his temper and permitted himself to 
say: “The Chief Press Censor was a very gallant officer in his 
time, but he seems to be terrified of the newspapers. I’ll deal 
with this. I’ll ask Bracken to come and see me. We’ll soon 
fix it.” 

A meeting was called and Bracken and I went off to it in his car. 
Bracken, his red hair flaming, stalked into the room with me 
following. Tlje member of the War Cabinet opened the meeting. 

“There is a matter,” he said, “on which we want the co¬ 
operation of the Ministry of Information. . . .” 

Bracken waved a large admonishing hand. “You can stop 
talking,” he said. “We don’t do anything, we don’t discuss 
anything, until Francis Williams here is authorized by you to 
convey your apologies to Admiral Thomson. I won’t have my 
Chief Press Censor insulted. Not by you or anyone. No one’s 
going to knock my officials about. Francis, don’t you tell the 
Admiral to do a thing until you get that apology.” 

“That’s nonsense,” said the Cabinet Minister. “It was only 
a joke anyway. Your officials must be very thin skinned.” 

“Are they? You’ll see,” said Bracken. “You can do what you 
like with your own officials, but you’ll apologise to mine. And 
if that’s your idea of a joke you’ve got a poorer sense of humour 
than even I suspected. We don’t discuss anything until we get 
that apology.” 

In the end we got it. The Cabinet Minister, who was an 
excellent fellow, was, indeed, quite handsome about it at the 
last. I was authorized to tell Thomson that the Member of 
the War Cabinet did not mean what he said, that it had been 
meant as a joke only, that he was proud to regard the Admiral 
as a friend of his and that he would stand him a drink in token 
of his regard when next they met. 

It was such incidents as this that endeared Brendan Bracken 
to us even when we deplored—as I did—most of his political 
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ideas, or were made furious by his occasional irresponsibilities 
and his habit of making impossible promises to newspapers. 

On the whole, therefore, censorship so far as security was 
concerned worked well after a chaotic beginning and despite 
a number of blunders due in the main to the practical impossi¬ 
bility of securing that a large number of individual censors, each 
dealing under heavy time pressure with a mass of news-stories 
and cables, should each always interpret their instructions in 
the same way. Indeed British Press Censorship, after being 
the target of almost universal ridicule and abuse, lived to see 
itself praised in British, American, Dominion and foreign papers 
as the most liberal and efficient censorship in the world and 
to be held up as a model to other nations. 

This success was due, I think, apart from the fortunate acci¬ 
dents of personality to which I have already referred, to one thing. 

None of those of us who were directly concerned with the 
operation of Press Censorship during most of its life were 
permanent Civil Servants. I do not say this out of any wish 
to denigrate the qualities of the higher ranks of the Civil Service. 
They are very great qualities. Constantly in my dealings with 
senior Civil Servants I was impressed by their ability to weigh 
up conflicting evidence and reach a sound conclusion and by 
their administrative efficiency. They include in their ranks men 
of great talent and personal charm. 

But it was I think important that none of us in the higher 
control of censorship—and few also in its lower ranks—had, or 
wanted to have, any future in the fc Civil Service. We were all 
engaged on a purely war-time job. Consequently none of us 
had reason—as a permanent official might have had—to fear 
unpopularity with the heads of other departments. We had 
none of that natural desire of the permanent Civil Servant to 
stand well, if he can, with the Treasury and with the hierarchy 
of his Service. We were prepared to quarrel with anyone in a 
good cause. Nor had we that slightly deferential respect for 
Ministers—for the office and person of those of Cabinet rank— 
that perhaps naturally characterizes the well-trained and 
experienced Civil Servant. We accepted the fact that they had 
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the final word on policy, but we knew them as men—often old 
acquaintances of ours—and as men perfectly capable of being 
fallible. None of us, Radcliffe, Thomson or myself or our 
immediate assistants, the two Directors of Censorship, Powell 
and Lyell, the one a retired Naval officer turned Parliamentary 
agent, the other a barrister, or the Duty Assistant Directors 
who were on at night, or the team of newspaper men, University 
lecturers, lawyers and others who made up the censorship staff, 
had any professional inhibitions about speaking our minds or 
suffered from any particular respect for other people’s rank or 
position. We hoped to get out of the Government service as 
soon as peace came, we had no commitments to it other than 
those of national service during the war and we had no need 
or desire to walk softly in the sight of the mighty. This gave 
to the censorship a valuable attitude of independence. We 
could be on the side of freedom and “agin officialdom” to our 
hearts’ content without prejudicing our own positions as a 
permanent Civil Servant might have done. And I think we 
were. For I think that one of the best safeguards in any censor¬ 
ship is that it should be known to be temporary and that those 
who are running it should have every reason to wish that it 
should be so. 

In discussing British censorship during the war it is necessary 
however to make one reservation. Press Censorship, as such, was 
as I have explained voluntary, and this was one of its greatest 
safeguards. It had moreover no authority over the opinions 
expressed by newspapers but only over such facts as might be 
of security importance. 

The Government had, however, powers over newspapers other 
than those vested in the Press Censorship, and these powers, 
which directly concerned opinion, were used on two occasions. 
They were exercised under two sections of the Defence Regu¬ 
lations and were administered by the Home Office. Their 
history and the way in which they were used are interesting 
because they show how easily Governments which are given 
powers of suppression for a particular purpose and for use in 
special circumstances can be tempted to use these powers in 
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circumstances altogether different. They provide, I think, one 
more warning of how necessary it is for democracies to exercise 
the greatest care in allowing Governments to possess arbitrary 
power over the expression of opinions however unpopular or 
even misguided. 

* The sections of the Defence Regulations referred to were 
Section 2c and Section 2d. 

Under Section 2c the systematic publication of matter calcu¬ 
lated to foment opposition to the war was defined as an offence 
and it was laid down that any newspaper which followed such 
a policy should first be warned by the Home Secretary and if 
the offence were persisted in should be charged and prosecuted. 
The penalty if the charge was proved was seven years penal 
servitude or at fine of £500 or both, for those responsible. In 
order to ensure that no prosecution was embarked upon without 
the most careful consideration, and without proper legal 
justification Parliament insisted when this section of the 
Defence Regulations was agreed to in May 1940 that no action 
under it should be taken without the consent of the Attorney 
General. Even so many M.P.s expressed anxiety that these 
powers went too far, even in war-time, in threatening the free¬ 
dom of the Press. 

Hardly however had these powers been approved when the 
Germans invaded the Low Countries, overran them and 
broke the armies of France. It seemed that at any moment 
the invasion of Britain would begin. In these circumstances 
the Government considered that the powers over newspapers 
given it were insufficient. The then Home Secretary, Sir John 
Anderson, therefore asked the House to grant him additional 
powers under a new section of the Defence Regulations, 
Section 2d. He argued that if there were an invasion and any 
paper began to advocate surrender or express opinions likely 
to undermine the will to resist it would be dangerous to allow 
it to continue publication even for the comparatively short 
period required for legal action under Section 2c. It might be 
necessary to suppress the paper immediately. He therefore 
asked that the Home Secretary should be given power to 
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suppress by administrative action under his own edict and 
without having to prove his charge in a court of law any paper 
which the Government considered was systematically publishing 
matter likely to foment opposition to the war. 

This was clearly a great power and one carrying with it grave 
dangers in normal times. But the times were far from normal, 
the whole House was very conscious that at any hour a German 
invasion of Britain might begin. The Home Secretary was given 
the power he required, and the new section of the Defence 
Regulations agreed to. Yet it appears to have been in the minds 
of most members that in giving the Home Secretary this power 
they were doing so only for the conditions of emergency that 
then existed and that if the emergency passed 2c and 2d would 
again become operative. 

Nevertheless on two separate occasions later when the Cabinet 
formed the view that a newspaper was persistently publishing 
material calculated to foment opposition to the war, it took 
action under 2d instead of under 2c, although in one case the 
imminent threat of invasion had ended many months before, 
and in the other case it had been past for more than two years. 

The first occasion was in January 1941 when Section 2d was 
evoked eight months after it had been passed first to warn and 
then to suppress the Daily Worker which remained suspended 
for publication for a considerable period. The Communist 
Party of Britain, of which the Daily Worker is of course the 
official paper, was at that time opposed to the war, which it 
regarded as an “imperialist” adventure. It did not change its 
mind until Germany attacked Russia. After that it became a 
passionate advocate of victory. 

There was not, I think, any reasonable doubt in most people’s 
minds that at the time of its suppression the Daily Worker 
was in fact “systematically publishing material calculated to 
foment opposition to the war”. But it had been doing so for 
some time and it is difficult to see why, when the Cabinet at 
last decided that action was called for, it took it under 2d, 
which had been intended to meet the kind of emergency which 
would have existed if battles were actually taking place on the 
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soil of Britain, instead of under 2c. The case against the 
Daily Worker was a serious and well-founded one, but the 
paper should properly have been charged before a court of law 
instead of being dealt with by administrative action. However, 
most people were agreed that the Daily Worker was guilty and 
that if different methods might have been used nevertheless 
justice had been done and there was little general complaint— 
perhaps too little. 

The second case, that of the Daily Mirror , which occurred 
more than a year later, when quite certainly the imminent 
threat of invasion which had given birth to 2d was long since 
passed, was of a different character. 

On March 19th, 1942, the Managing Director and Editor 
of the Daily Mirror were summoned to the Home Secretary’s 
room ill Whitehall and warned that if the paper persisted in the 
policy it was then following Regulation 2d would be brought 
into operation against it and it would be suppressed. 

The immediate occasion that brought forth this action was 
the publication by the Daily Mirror of a cartoon and leading 
article which roused certain members of the Cabinet, and 
particularly the Prime Minister, to a state of fury. The cartoon 
and leading article had however appeared on March 6th, so 
that nearly a fortnight elapsed before the Home Secretary 
acted, another fact that makes it difficult to see how the plea 
put forward in justification for 2d in 1940, that immediate and 
urgent action might be necessary because continuation of 
publication even for a few days might be dangerous, could be 
advanced in this case. 

The cartoon which incensed the Cabinet showed a wrecked 
seaman clinging in an advanced state of distress to a raft 
tossing perilously in a stormy sea, and had as a caption: “The 
price of petrol has been raised by a penny (official).” 

The leading article was devoted to an attack upon the then 
administration of the Army—it was at a time when British 
arms were suffering serious reverses and there was much feeling 
that some reorganization of commands and of training was 
necessary, a reorganization which in fact later took place. It 
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contained these words: “The accepted tip for Army leadership 
would in plain truth be this: all who aspire to mislead others in 
war should be brass buttoned, boneheads, socially prejudiced, 
arrogant and fussy. A tendency to heart disease, apoplexy, 
diabetes and high blood-pressure is desirable in the highest posts.” 

These words and the cartoon incensed the Prime Minister 
when he saw them: he was an inveterate reader of newspapers, 
frequently calling upon the Ministry of Information to secure 
all the early editions of the morning papers around midnight 
and rush them to him by special messenger to 10, Downing 
Street, or even Chequers, so that he could read them before 
going to bed. 

In his view the cartoon was deliberately meant to imply 
that seamen were risking their lives in order that bigger profits 
could be made by the oil companies. It was, he declared, bound 
to have a strong effect in deterring seamen from agreeing to 
serve on oil tankers. The leading article he regarded as a gross 
and improper libel on the higher officers in the Army, and 
incidentally on the Government which appointed them, and 
one calculated to spread alarm and despair in the ranks and 
make men unwilling to fight in the belief that they were being 
led to their deaths by aged and stupid incompetents. He 
demanded that instant action should be taken to suppress a 
paper guilty of such practices. Other Cabinet Ministers when 
summoned to consider the matter agreed with him. 

The Daily Mirror had for some time been extremely unpopular 
with the Cabinet and the War Office. It was conducting a bitter 
campaign against what it regarded as the “old school tie” 
influence in the Army and the War Office had complained that 
this was having a bad effect .upon soldiers among whom the 
Daily Mirror was extremely popular, partly because it set itself 
out to be their advocate but still more because of its strip 
cartoon featuring Jane, a young lady of pleasant appearance 
who was involved day by day in startling adventures causing her 
to divest herself of most of her clothes and display her charming 
figure to her admirers in only the scantiest of underclothes. 

One of its most popular political features was a daily column 

B* 
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by a writer signing himself Cassandra who, as a modem prophet 
of woe, day by day denounced in virulent fashion the stupidity, 
snobbery and criminal inefficiency he thought he saw in high 
places. Like the young journalist who when asked what were 
his qualifications for the post of leader writer for which he had 
applied answered: “Well, sir, I’m good at invective.” “Invec¬ 
tive against what?” “Just general invective.” Cassandra be¬ 
lieved in laying about him with a bludgeon. We in censorship 
had several times been told we ought to stop him, but had 
always replied with absolute correctness that his column was 
one of opinion and with opinion censorship, as such, could not 
interfere. 

Nor was Cassandra universally and always unpopular among 
Ministers. Indeed I remember that during the brief period that 
I was at the Ministry of Information while Mr. Duff Cooper 
was Minister, Mr. Duff Cooper asked me if I could arrange a 
private lunch at the Savoy at which he could meet him and 
various other columnists. It was a pleasant occasion, so 
pleasant indeed that when the Finance Division of the Ministry, 
which had a properly austere attitude in such matters, received 
the bill I was sent a rather pained minute asking if there was 
anything I would care to say about it, to which there seemed 
only one reply: “It was a good lunch”. It was indeed so good 
a lunch and the Minister was at the end of it so charmed by 
Cassandra that he there and then insisted that he should that 
very night do a broadcast, employing his talents for invective 
against Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, who had been broadcasting 
from Berlin. The B.B.C., which was frightened both of the law 
of libel and of its own respectability, opposed the idea with all 
the force it could command, particularly when it saw the actual 
script, but the Minister insisted and the broadcast was made, 
although not before the B.B.C. had taken the precaution of 
getting written instructions from the Minister. 

There were few real or imagined abuses that Cassandra did 
not attack in his time and the War Office, which was his par¬ 
ticular Aunt Sally, had been urging for a long time that action 
should be taken against him. After the warning to the Daily 
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Mirror his column was dropped, he was called up and joined 
the Army, and in due course—such being the British way—was 
appointed editor of an Army newspaper! 

That, however, is by the way. 

It was in the light of the Daily Mirror's persistent criticism 
of the way the war was being run that the Cabinet decided to 
take action under the Defence Regulations when the particular 
cartoon and leader which so upset the Prime Minister appeared. 
Even then they took; as I say, a fortnight to decide what to 
do and it is, I think, no secret that all members of the Cabinet 
were not equally happy about the final decision. However, it 
was taken. 

Now there may have been a case against the Daily Mirror. 
Certainly it is difficult to justify some of the language it used or 
to avoid the belief that some of the articles it then published 
must have given young men going into the Army an odd and 
disturbing view of their senior officers. But it is difficult to 
defend the Cabinet’s decision to take action under 2d, whjch 
allowed the Home Secretary to threaten the paper with sup¬ 
pression, instead of under 2c, which would only have allowed 
him to threaten it with legal prosecution. 

Certainly I think none of those who were directly concerned 
with relations between the Government and the newspapers 
and with censorship were happy about that procedure or felt 
that it was the right one. 

This was a case where not only was there no such urgency 
as had been used to justify 2d when it was made law, but it 
was also one about which there clearly might be more than one 
point of view. 

The Prime Minister and his colleagues had looked at the car¬ 
toon and its caption in one way. But the Daily Mirror could 
argue that they were completely mistaken as to its intention and 
that its real purpose was to make rich motorists who were wasting 
petrol and reducing supplies realize the cost in human lives that 
involved bringing that petrol to Britain—a cost completely un¬ 
represented by the additional penny a gallon on the price. 

It could be argued by the Cabinet that the Daily Mirror's 
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criticisms of the higher command of the Army were of such a 
nature that they were bound to create despondency and possibly 
even defeatism in the ranks. The Daily Mirror on its side could 
argue that if there was despondency in the Army it was due 
to the men’s own knowledge and experience of bad leadership 
and to the wrong selection of officers and that it was taking 
the only proper and democratic course open to it in drawing 
attention to what it regarded as abuses in order to get them put 
right. It could say in fact that its policy "so far from being 
inspired by any wish to “foment opposition to the war” was 
inspired by the direct opposite, the desire to fight the war 
more vigorously and to bring about reforms that would secure 
this. 

I am not arguing here as to which view of the Daily Mirror's 
policy was the right one, although I should certainly judge 
from my censorship experience of that paper that it certainly 
did not consciously wish to foment opposition to the war, 
hojvever unhappy and maladroit may have been some of the 
methods it used. But clearly, in my view, the Mirror ought, 
in such a case, to have been given the opportunity to defend 
itself in a court of law. Instead the Government deliberately 
refused to use the powers of prosecution it had been given to 
meet just such circumstances and instead made use of the 
arbitrary authority it had been granted under the threat of 
invasion two years before. Faced with the threat of suppression 
unless it at once changed its policy, the Mirror had no alternative 
but to accept the Cabinet’s dictation. 

This use by the Government of its powers under 2d naturally 
created considerable alarm and disturbance among most news¬ 
papers and The Times expressed a widespread opinion when 
in a leader condemning the methods used by the Cabinet it 
said: “Anything that tends to impede or impair the free play 
of opinion, may do grave disservice to the State, especially in 
time of war, and recoil disastrously upon the Administration 
that imposes it.” 

In my own view the decision to use 2d in this way was 
indefensible. It was one of the worst—because one of the most 
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deliberate—errors made by the Cabinet in its relations with 
the Press and showed the danger that may exist in giving to 
any government at any time the power to suppress opinions 
that it does not like. 

There were fortunately no other comparable attempts to 
suppress opinions in the British Press, although there were to 
suppress the opinions cabled abroad by American, Dominion 
and other correspondents. With these I will deal later. 


Chapter 3 

THE PRESS IS GUIDED 

So far I have been dealing only with security censorship: the 
censorship of facts likely to be of value to the enemy. It was 
relatively simple to determine what these facts were. What 
was not always so easy was to agree on what balance there 
should be between the claims of security and the right of the 
people to be given the maximum amount of information. 

We had to decide whether news which would sustain and 
inform the public or stop the spread of alarming rumours 
should or should not be held up because it conceivably might 
include some facts which would be of value to enemy 
intelligence. 

This problem was particularly acute during the flying bomb 
and rocket raids. It seemed fairly certain when those raids 
began that the Germans lacked precise knowledge of where 
their missiles would fall and of what damage they would do. 
They were trying to hit the built-up areas of London, but it 
seemed probable that they did not at first know whether they 
were succeeding. How much could the British public be told 
without telling the Germans things they wanted to know? 
This problem had been concerning us some time before the first 
flying bomb had arrived. 

For many months previously in fact I had been sitting on a 
confidential committee that had, as part of its work, to consider 
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just how much information the Germans were likely to possess 
on the accuracy of their new weapon. We then expected this 
weapon to be very much larger and more devastating than 
either the flying bomb or the rocket turned out to be, although 
not than they would have become if the European war had 
continued a few months longer. We had to ask ourselves what 
information the Germans would obtain indirectly from neutral 
diplomats in London and from other sources and how quickly, 
what could be done to deceive them as to either the range or 
destructive power of their weapon and how much information 
could properly be withheld from our own public at a time when 
rumours were likely to be rife and when the British people 
would expect to be told what was happening. 

It had by then become very clear that the only thing that 
seriously upset the British people was to withhold facts from 
them. They could face any situation however bad if they knew 
the truth about it. They were not frightened by bad news. 
What did upset them was no news. The only thing seriously 
capable of shaking them was the feeling that the truth was being 
kept from them, that facts were being hidden or hushed up. 

Yet here there was a real dilemma. The earlier experience of 
bombing had shown that, as was perfectly natural, the people 
of London were sustained in their resistance to attack if they 
knew that their ordeal was known by the rest of the world. 
They were helped by the reporting of raids and by the knowledge 
that they had the sympathy and admiration of men and women 
in other parts of Britain and overseas. Yet there could be no 
justification for publishing information which might assist the 
Germans in ranging their flying bombs and thus lead to an 
intensification of the attack. 

The situation differed in an important respect from earlier 
raids. In those raids there had been German pilots who could 
return and report where they had dropped their bombs. The 
flying bombs had no pilots. 

Finally the problem was resolved by allowing general stories 
of attacks on “Southern England” without mention of specific 
areas or any details which would indicate time, extent of damage 
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or certain other information. This compromise was not entirely 
successful, but on the whole it worked, although the detailed 
code of what could and what could not be published was only 
achieved after some of the longest and stormiest meetings 
between the Government Departments primarily concerned— 
the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Home Security—and the 
Newspaper Committee over which it was ever my lot to 
preside. 

The arrival of the rocket added new and immensely difficult 
complications. By that time the fixed flying bomb sites had 
been captured by our Armies in France. Those flying bombs 
still arriving were being launched from aircraft so that the value 
to the Germans of fairly precise information as to where flying 
bombs had fallen was much less. It is a comparatively simple 
matter to calculate the mean point of impact of a number of 
projectiles fired from a fixed firing point and to adjust the range 
and direction once one knows where the projectiles have 
fallen. But when they are fired from various points determined 
by the success of an aircraft in avoiding interception, by the 
nerve and skill of individual pilots and by weather conditions, 
that information is not of so much value. 

With the rocket, however, things were different. We had 
been expecting the rocket for some time and we. had feared 
that its effect would at first be fairly devastating. So much so 
indeed that we at the Ministry of Information had prepared 
complete plans for carrying on in underground shelters the 
News and Censorship Divisions, which fell within my control, 
and for providing similar underground accommodation for 
British, American and Dominion correspondents, together with 
tape machines to bring in the news from the rest of the country, 
cabling facilities for sending it out and a radio transmitter in 
order that news should still go from London to the world 
even if all the underground telephones and cables from the 
Ministry were destroyed and it became impossible for messen¬ 
gers to get through to the cable heads. We expected to have to 
sleep and work in the Ministry for some time and emergency 
stores of food were accumulated to enable us to live a self- 
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sufficient and isolated life under bombardment. In the prepara¬ 
tion of those plans the British, American and Dominion Press 
participated under a pledge of confidence which was honoured 
absolutely. It was vital that the Germans should have no fore¬ 
warning of our knowledge of what they were preparing. No 
word escaped the newspapermen who shared in these plans, 
just as no word was ever divulged during the war of any of the 
highly secret information with which from time to time sub¬ 
stantial numbers of British editors and American and Dominion 
correspondents were entrusted. 

Newspapermen indeed well showed on this as on so many 
occasions that they deserved the tribute paid to them by Mr. 
Churchill at one of his periodic confidential conferences with 
newspaper editors at No. 10, Downing Street when he described 
them as “men of unshakable fidelity to the State”. 

Fortunately our plans for the rocket bombardment never had 
to be put into action. The course of the war forced the Germans 
to begin using it when it was still at a comparatively experimental 
stage and at ranges much longer than had originally been 
planned. 

But the problem of censorship remained. 

It was clear that the first rockets were even more experimental 
and inaccurate than the flying bombs. It was known that the 
Germans had no actual knowledge of whether they were capable 
of reaching London at the range at which they were being fired— 
indeed for some time the heaviest concentration of fire was 
around Norwich—or how many of them would burst in the 
air or what damage those that did fall would do. It was there¬ 
fore essential that they should not be given any information 
on these matters. 

But from the censorship point of view there was a further 
complication. It seemed possible that the Germans instead of 
concentrating on one form of attack would mix their weapons, 
sending over flying bombs, rockets and perhaps piloted aircraft 
at the same time. There was the further possibility that they 
would employ yet another new weapon: an unpiloted plane 
launched from the back of a carrier plane, filled with explosive 
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and timed to crash in London when its fuel was used up. Such 
a plane would be indistinguishable in the air from an ordinary 
piloted plane if it were caught in the searchlights and seen by 
large numbers of people. When it came down the explosion 
it caused would resemble that of a crashed piloted plane which 
had not unloaded its bombs. And it had been agreed at an early 
stage of the blitz on London that newspapers could report 
stories of crashed enemy aircraft without submission to 
censorship. 

Nor even if there were only flying bombs and rockets would 
it always be possible to distinguish immediately, in time for 
publication in the evening or morning papers, between the 
explosions caused by one or the other. Yet if, for example, the 
Germans sent over in one night six flying bombs and ten rockets 
and were able to discover from close examination of the 
British morning papers which they obtained regularly and 
rapidly through Lisbon that eleven separate “incidents” had 
taken place in London that night then they would know that 
at least five of their rockets had reached the London area. 
Similar information, night after night and day after day, would 
give them a great deal of the information they required to 
improve their rocket weapons, for they were known to be 
firing from different sites at different times, to be using different 
fuel charges and to be making calculations as to the effect of 
such variations and of changing weather conditions upon the 
aim and range of their rockets. If they could discover that a 
fair proportion of the rockets fired from Sife A on such and such 
a night reached their target while none of those fired from 
Site B the following night appeared to have done so or alter¬ 
natively that of the batch of rockets fired with a particular type 
of charge more arrived in the London area than those fired on 
another night with a different charge or that certain weather 
conditions seemed to be favourable whereas under other con¬ 
ditions their rockets did not appear to arrive then they had 
exactly the kind of data we presumed they needed. Even such 
details as the publication of obituary notices in the advertise¬ 
ment columns of newspapers had to be considered. For even if the 
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cause of death were not given the Germans would obviously 
put two and two together if The Times had notices of a con¬ 
siderable number of people dying apparently of natural causes 
all on one day in a,street, say, in South Kensington. And 
while we considered the flying bombs and rockets we had to 
take into account the intelligence reports that indicated that 
the Germans were nearing completion of even bigger and more 
terrible weapons. 

Taking all such things into account we decided that nothing 
at all should be said about rockets until we had some knowledge 
of how much the Germans knew. For weeks therefore rockets 
fell day after day and night after night in London and the 
southern and eastern counties without a word of their existence 
appearing in newspapers or on the B.B.C. Nor was there any 
of that public anxiety that it had been feared a policy of security 
silence might produce. Instead people made jokes about gas 
mains exploding all over the place. 

The Germans were undoubtedly baffled by this silence. When 
their flying bombs attack began they immediately published 
wild stories that Southern England was devastated and that 
the Government had fled from London. But they made no 
mention at all of the rocket attacks until November 8th, 1944, 
seven weeks after they began. 

It had earlier been decided that if and when the Germans said 
anything an announcement should be made in the House of 
Commons and on November 10th the Prime Minister made a 
statement saying that rockets had fallen in Southern England 
but that the damage done was not great. 

Then arose the question of what could be published by the 
newspapers. They had willingly agreed to complete silence 
until then, but that could no longer be maintained. The fact 
that rockets were falling had been announced and the public 
would expect to have some news of daily happenings. Nor did 
we want to be in first a position where the Germans having 
now begun their rocket propaganda could exploit our complete 
silence by suggesting that although news of air-raids had always 
previously been published in Britain the rocket attack was so 
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devastating that a complete clamp down on news had had to be 
enforced. 

But the reasons for keeping from the Germans any indications 
of where their rockets actually fell or even how many of them 
succeeded in reaching England were as pressing as ever. 

The problem was solved after very long discussions with the 
newspapers by a system of “staggered” release of news. The 
newspapers undertook to submit all stories of flying bombs or 
rocket incidents to censorship. Any details likely to be danger¬ 
ous at whatever time they were published were eliminated. 
What was left of the stories was then held according to a vari¬ 
able time schedule and only released for publication two or 
three or four days after the incidents had actually happened. 
Moreover, none of the reports specified what caused the inci¬ 
dent, a flying bomb or a rocket. 

By this means a steady flow of news of rocket attacks was 
maintained and nothing that could properly be made known 
about them was kept from the public. But it was made quite 
impossible for the Germans correctly to relate any particular 
set of incidents to the firing on a particular day or night, and 
thus obtain the information as to range and direction they 
needed. If they did in fact try to make such calculations from 
the news that appeared in British newspapers they must have 
got some odd results. 

I have dealt in some detail with the problems that had to be 
considered in this case because they provide a useful illustration 
of the extent to which co-operation developed between the 
newspapers and the Government under a voluntary system 
and of how a proper balance between publication in the public 
interest and censorship in the interest of security was main¬ 
tained. The reasons for the early silence about the rockets and 
the refusal to say that they had actually fallen on London may 
be of interest to many people who wondered at the time “why 
the people were not given the facts”. 

Problems of this kind to do with the balance of advantage in 
publication and non-publication arose continually during the 
operation of security censorship. Most of them were, as in this 
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case, solved more or less satisfactorily after discussions between 
the Ministry of Information, the Service Departments, any 
other departments concerned, such as Home Security, and the 
Editorial Committee of the Newspaper and Periodical Emer¬ 
gency Council. My recollection of those years is indeed coloured 
by a long succession of committee meetings in which the same 
arguments would be gone over in a different setting and in 
which I, as the person responsible both for the news and censor¬ 
ship side of the Ministry, had to try to do my best to hold a 
balance between the claims of public interest in the publication 
of information and those of security in its suppression. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the fact that censorship 
was voluntary was the most important single factor in keeping 
this balance as fair as possible. 

A compulsory system would have given a free rein to all 
those—and they were many—whose instinct it was to play 
always for safety and suppress news which might prove dis¬ 
turbing. Moreover it was very good for permanent officials, 
staff officers and the military intelligence people to know that 
when they wanted some information stopped they might have 
to justify themselves under a searching cross-examination by 
representatives of the newspapers. It was, I think, equally 
useful for newspapers to hear the security arguments at first 
hand. It was a thoroughly democratic way of dealing with the 
problem of war-time information and one which in the long 
run worked in a way that I am sure no autocratic right of 
embargo by the Government could ever have done. 

It was for instance argued by some Ministers and officials that 
periodic Press criticism of such matters as Civil Defence or 
emergency feeding arrangements was dangerous and should be 
stopped because such criticism was likely to alarm people in 
areas under constant air attack and reduce their morale and 
ability to meet heavy bombing. It was also added that such 
criticism undermined the morale of Civil Defence workers and 
impaired their spirit and efficiency and that it was in any event 
impossible for any newspaper to obtain during or immediately 
after a raid a sufficiently comprehensive and objective 
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picture of what had been done for a fair report to be made. 

The newspapers always contested this view strongly. If there 
were administrative defects it was, they protested, a newspaper’s 
job to expose them and put them right. Whatever danger there 
might be in that policy was immeasurably smaller than the 
danger that if there were no constant spur of criticism ineffi¬ 
ciency would be covered up. They refused to agree that such 
stories were censorable and invited the Government to prosecute 
them if it liked and dared. They were right and were proved 
right by the results, for Press criticism brought many essential 
reforms. 

But in the battle of propaganda that the Germans waged with 
increasing intensity it soon became obvious that there were 
many matters which had little to do with security censorship 
and in which the intervention of censorship as such would be 
improper and unacceptable but on which the Press needed, and 
would like, background information and would be glad of 
guidance. 

For instance newspapers had from the beginning insisted 
upon their right to publish enemy statements and communiques. 
No one could pretend that publication of such things offended 
against security, for whether they were right or wrong the 
statements had been made by the enemy themselves. 

Yet as the war progressed it became clear that the Germans 
were using their communiques and official announcements as 
instruments of political warfare. They would put out extra¬ 
vagant claims not merely in the hope of encouraging their own 
people and disheartening the British, but in an attempt to 
provoke a reply which would give them the facts they wanted 
about the success or failure of their operations. More subtly 
they would sometimes put out communiques announcing 
entirely imaginary allied successes or greatly exaggerating allied 
advances so that the real news when it came would be a de¬ 
pressing anti-climax to the allied public. 

They did this early in the war during their invasion of Norway 
when they deliberately issued both official communiques and 
broadcast announcements indicating substantial allied successes 
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in ordet that the final defeat and withdrawal of the allied forces 
in Norway should come with all the more crushing effect. For 
a time they succeeded in misleading almost the whole British 
Press and public, for the War Office had at that time—as fre¬ 
quently happens in the middle of distant battles—insufficient 
information to-put out a correct communique even if it would 
have been safe to do so and would not have further jeopardized 
the position of our already hardly pressed forces. 

Smfalaj tactics were employed on many other occasions in the 
German handling of both military and political news. 

Shortly after I became Controller of News and Censorship 
we agreed that a system of private and confidential guidance 
letters to editors might go some way to meet this difficulty. 
There were many occasions when no official comment on enemy 
statements could be issued for publication but when it might 
be possible to tell editors in confidence what we believed the 
real position to be or give them some indication of the policy 
the Government hoped it would be possible for them to follow 
in dealing with such reports. It was obvious that such a system 
would have its dangers, particularly if it came to embrace, as 
in the end it did, much more than simply comments on enemy 
claims and was used as a means of giving editors confidential 
information on a great many subjects and of advising them of 
the Government’s view and of the policy it hoped they would 
find it possible to follow on all sorts of things. 

There was the risk that an attempt might be made unduly to 
influence newspapers or to commit them to silence in matters 
which ought to be discussed by giving them advance confidential 
information of such a nature as to make it impossible for them 
to publish anything on the subject, from whatever source it 
was obtained, without seeming to break a confidence. Indeed 
one of the surest and most well-tried methods by which a 
number of Government Departments secured silence on topics 
which they did not wish publicized, but on which some leak 
was practically inevitable, was to call journalists together in 
advance and give them the full story, for background informa¬ 
tion under a pledge of secrecy. I shall have more to say of this 
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and similar methods of influencing public opinion later. 

Nevertheless it seemed that some system of confidential 
letters would in the special circumstances of the war be useful. 
It was therefore eventually agreed that we should adopt it but 
that no such letters should go out except over my signature 
and after being personally approved by me. It was made clear 
to everyone concerned that they would have no censorship 
authority behind them and that any editor was perfectly at 
liberty to disregard any request they contained if he remained 
unconvinced by the arguments put forward. They were asked 
however to regard the information given in them as confidential 
unless it could be shown that they had also received it inde¬ 
pendently from another source. The letters went to American 
and Dominion correspondents on the same terms. 

These safeguards suited me admirably. They meant that as 
I was, so to speak, personally as well as officially involved I 
had good grounds for refusing any request to issue a guidance 
unless I was completely satisfied that the request was a proper 
one and that I had been given all the facts. Judging by the 
result they were also on the whole satisfactory to newspapers, 
for I can think of no occasion when a confidential letter of this 
kind was ignored. The only one I later regretted was one which 
the Foreign Office after long discussion prevailed upon me to 
send and which sought to justify General Mihailovich at a time 
when his activities were beginning to come under criticism but 
before it had finally officially been decided to back Marshal 
Tito. In that case, as in some others, newspaper information 
proved better in the long run than Foreign Office information, 
and I was only sorry that the newspapers accepted the guidance 
I gave on what proved to be incomplete facts. 

These guidance letters provided a fruitful source of argument 
with other Government Departments. So soon as their success 
became generally known it was almost common form for a 
department whose request for a censorship stop on something 
or other had been turned down to ask whether a guidance could 
not be sent to editors in the hope that, despite the absence of 
good security reasons, they would agree not to publish anything 
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or alternatively take a particular line about it. Such requests 
were nearly always refused. It was indeed a system which while 
it was useful on a number of occasions during the European 
War, had many objections to it and could certainly not be 
employed in peace-time. 

It was especially useful during the Combined Operations raids 
on Europe. These raids produced a peculiar problem of political 
warfare. 

No full and reliable news of how a raid had gone could be 
hoped for until at least some hours after it was over and the 
attacking party had returned. Until then the ships had to main¬ 
tain wireless silence lest the enemy should be given an inkling 
of their position. During the whole of this time the propaganda 
air had to be left free to the Germans who could put out stories 
with which it might be very difficult for us to catch up later. 
But we must avoid being put on the propaganda defensive if 
we could. We did not want our communiques when they were 
issued to look as if they were simply denials of German stories 
that had already got a good start in the world Press. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten when he was appointed head of 
Combined Operations in October 1941 was deeply concerned 
with this problem. He had a very lively and intelligent appre¬ 
ciation of the importance of political warfare and a desire to 
plan this as other things to the last detail. He was moreover 
ready to co-operate all the way with the Ministry of Information 
and the newspapers. In this as in other matters he paid no 
respect to objections based on the argument that what had 
never been done before could not be done now and had a 
refreshing contempt for red tape. 

It was therefore arranged that before every raid there should 
be a meeting between Lord Louis Mountbatten, members of his 
Intelligence and planning staff, one or two people from the 
Political Warfare Department of the Foreign Office and myself 
at Combined Operations Headquarters in Richmond Terrace 
just off Whitehall. 

At these meetings we considered what the raid was meant to 
accomplish, how soon the German High Command and the 
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Propaganda Ministry would hear about it from their troops on 
the spot and what their propaganda reaction would be likely 
to be. We had to try to estimate in the light of the general 
policy which German propaganda was following at that par¬ 
ticular time whether they would minimize the attack in order 
to “demonstrate” how small and ineffectual were the attacks 
Britain could launch on the European fortress, or whether they 
would exaggerate, partly in the hope of inducing underground 
supporters of the allies to reveal themselves and partly in order 
to claim that they had beaten off a very heavy attack of 
mechanized forces when our light forces withdrew at the pre¬ 
arranged time. 

There were also small raids in which it was hoped that our 
forces would be able to land, blow up particular installations 
and withdraw without discovery, leaving the Germans to believe 
that the damage had been caused by saboteurs. In these cases 
it was obviously undesirable to say anything unless the Germans 
themselves made a statement showing that they were aware 
that a raid had taken place. There had been many such raids 
from June 1940 onwards. 

It was an anxious business sitting in the Conference room 
at Richmond Terrace trying to guess what the enemy’s reactions 
would be to a hazardous adventure that had been planned 
down to the last detail and to the last minute, for perfect timing 
was the essence of these raids. I do not say we always guessed 
right. Nor did we always succeed in preventing the enemy’s 
version of a raid making the front pages of the world’s 
newspapers before we were in a position to give ours. But 
we often did, particularly with the later and more important 
raids. 

It was finally agreed by those concerned in the actual carrying 
out of these operations that although wireless silence must be 
kept once the ships started their return journey—and of course 
on the way out—there was in the larger raids a brief period 
when they were standing off shore when it might be feasible 
to send a very short signal. The temporary breaking of wireless 
silence would not matter for that brief period, for the position 
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of the ships would in any event be obvious to the enemy who 
had just been attacked. 

Three short code signals, one intimating that the raid appeared 
to have been a complete success, the second that it was a partial 
success, and the third that it was a failure were therefore 
arranged. The appropriate code signal was to be radioed from 
aboard ship if at all possible (it did not always prove to be so) 
before wireless silence was imposed, and we drafted in advance 
short communiques to meet any of the eventualities. 

At the same time we also drafted much fuller confidential 
guidance letters for editors for issue at the same time. They 
explained what had been attempted and what so far as was 
known had been achieved, what propaganda line the enemy 
seemed likely to adopt, and how the enemy statements should 
be dealt with in order to give a fairly accurate and balanced 
picture to the public until the raiders returned and it was possible 
to put out a fuller official communique, supplemented by the 
stories of the picked handful of war correspondents who accom¬ 
panied the raiding parties and whose dispatches were pooled for 
all the Press through the News Division of the Ministry. 

These draft communiques and confidential letters were then 
kept under lock and key in my office to be issued immediately 
I received a call from a specially delegated officer at Combined 
Operations but not on any account before, for it has to be 
remembered that weather conditions played a large part in 
these raids and they frequently had to be called off or postponed 
at the last minute. No pre-arranged time schedule could be 
relied upon. Moreover the very greatest caution and secrecy 
was necessary lest a slip of the tongue should result in informa¬ 
tion getting to the enemy in advance of the raid. Pre-knowledge 
of a raid had to be restricted to the smallest possible group— 
all those with such knowledge were pledged not to discuss it 
with anyone however exalted their rank unless they were able 
to show by their possession of a card with a code name on it, 
changed for every operation, that they were one of the group 
concerned in the planning of this particular raid. 

In planning the greatest of these raids, the attack on Dieppe, 
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political warfare questions were particularly important. It was 
by far the largest and longest raid undertaken: a reconnaissance 
in force the main purpose of which was to find out what would 
happen when a great port was attacked. Its object was not so 
much the destruction of strongly held enemy positions, although 
it was hoped to do that, but the acquiring of knowledge: know¬ 
ledge of the extent of the German defences in the West, of how 
far it was possible to batter down those defences by sea and air 
bombardment, of whether it was possible to land on a heavily 
defended shore sufficient large tanks, guns and other equip¬ 
ment to break through the shore positions and capture and 
hold a port large enough to be of value to an invading force, 
and whether the landing and other craft designed by Combined 
Operations were suitable for their purpose in every respect. 

There were secondary objectives such as the hope of dis¬ 
organizing the enemy’s coast-wise convoys which largely 
depended upon Dieppe, of destroying important marshalling 
yards, power stations and so on, and of provoking the Luftwaffe 
to a large air battle. But these were all secondary. The main 
purpose was knowledge: the knowledge without which a Second 
Front could not be planned and launched. The raid was an 
indispensable prelude to any final assault on the Continent. 

Therefore many of the conditions likely to operate during an 
actual invasion had to be duplicated. Large land, sea and air 
forces had to be employed, and heavy equipment landed. The 
assault had to be carried out during the hours of daylight in 
order that the enemy should be provoked into throwing into 
battle the same kind of resources as he would use to beat off 
an actual invasion, every appearance had, so far as was possible, 
to be given of an attack that was intended to achieve a permanent 
bridgehead. This could not be a tip4nd-run raid because if it 
were its primary purpose would be lost. Heavy casualties were 
almost inevitable. 

In the result the casualties were heavier even than had been 
feared, particularly among the Canadian troops of whom there 
were 3,350 killed, wounded or missing out of a total of 5,000 
employed. The defences of the port were found to be of so 
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formidable a character that it was impossible for the tanks 
which were landed to break through them in force and capture 
the town. The force of Sappers, who suffered heavy casualties, 
were insufficient to destroy the tank blocks guarding the ends 
of the narrow streets leading from the harbour into the town. 
Although some of the secondary objectives, notably the pro¬ 
voking of the Luftwaffe to a battle in which very heavy losses 
were inflicted upon it, were achieved, the raid, regarded as a 
raid, was not successful. The withdrawal was carried out under 
the most extreme difficulties and many men and much equipment 
had to be left behind. 

But as a reconnaissance in force it had achieved its object. 
The knowledge essential to invasion and without which D Day 
would have been impossible, had been acquired; practical 
experience of how difficult it would be to capture a great harbour 
and establish an invasion bridgehead had been gained. It was 
from this experience that there developed the conception Of 
floating harbours and the brilliant surprise of the landing on 
the open beaches of Normandy. 

At the time of the planning of the Dieppe raid, although the 
actual results could not be known, it was obvious to all those 
concerned with the information and political warfare side of 
the enterprise that the situation was one that would provide 
the German propaganda machine with many opportunities. 

Whether they themselves were, or were not, deceived into 
thinking that an actual invasion was being launched, the sea, 
air and land forces to be employed were of a sufficient size to 
give them all the material they required if they wished to say 
that it was. They might wish to do so for two reasons. 

In the first place it might be possible by such propaganda 
to provoke a rising of French underground forces on such a 
scale as to enable the Germans to destroy once and for all a 
large part of the French underground organization. There had 
been such a rising on a smaller scale during an earlier highly 
successful raid on St. Nazaire and many Frenchmen and women 
had been massacred. It was vital that everything possible should 
be done to prevent that happening this time. 
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Secondly by presenting the Dieppe raid as the actual opening, 
and crushing defeat of, an invasion the Germans might hope to 
undermine British and American morale and, what was from 
their point of view even more important at that time, seriously 
shake the confidence of the Russian people in the ability of the 
British and Americans to open a “second front” in the West. 

Yet it was impossible for us to take the world fully into our 
confidence regarding the nature, extent and duration of the 
raid so soon as it began. It was essential that the Germans 
should be provoked into thinking it even bigger than it was if 
its primary purpose as a reconnaissance in force was to be 
accomplished. 

On this occasion a carefully-worded broadcast to the French 
people urging them not to rise until they received specific 
instructions to do so, was prepared in advance to be broadcast 
immediately a signal was received that the attack had begun. 

Draft communiques were also drawn up and a confidential 
notice to editors prepared that would inform them as fully as 
could be done of the real purposes of the raid. This was to be 
issued at the moment the attack was launched. Careful plans 
were made in order to get information back to London while 
the raid was still in progress, by signal, by R.A.F. observers 
and by fast motor craft, and it was arranged that further confi¬ 
dential guidance should be issued during the course of the raid 
as information as to its progress was obtained and as the line 
taken by German propaganda was seen. 

The attack began on the night of the 18th—19th of August, 
1942, and by midnight of the latter day we were able to draft 
and issue in addition to the first short communique and the 
confidential letters, a thousand-word communique which, 
describing the raid as a reconnaissance in force, gave a com¬ 
prehensive and intelligible picture of what had been done, 
of the nature of the losses incurred and of the successes 
achieved. This was rapidly followed by War Correspondents’ 
dispatches, which gave brilliant eye-witness accounts of the 
operation, pooled for all the Press of the free world. 

On this occasion, at least, owing to careful preparation and 
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the co-operation of the British, American and Dominion Press 
and Radio in using the background information and guidance 
given them, the German propaganda machine failed to make 
effective use of any of its opportunities. Instead it was thrown 
into complete confusion by the raid and conducted a number 
of contradictory and conflicting policies during which some 
German radio stations called the attack a raid and others an 
invasion, and some said that it must clearly be the result of 
long months of planning and others that it had obviously been 
hastily prepared in two or three days. The Dieppe raid marked 
indeed a turning point in political warfare. After that German 
propaganda was continually on the defensive. 

The necessity for giving often highly confidential background 
information to newspapers and correspondents mounted as the 
European War approached its climax and as D Day approached. 
On no occasion was co-operation withheld or any justifiable 
request refused by newspapers even when, as frequently hap¬ 
pened, it was impossible at the time to give the full reasons for it. 

It became necessary, for example, as the plans for D Day 
approached finality, to ask all newspapers to refrain from the 
kind of intelligent speculation that is the essential stock-in-trade 
of military commentators, lest such speculation might by 
accident give the Germans an idea of what was afoot. 

This placed a great strain upon newspapers and their military 
writers, who earn their salaries by explaining how past battles 
ought to have been fought and how future campaigns should 
be conducted. 

I shall always remember the frenzy of one eminent military 
commentator a few weeks before D Day. He had written 
article after article which had been objected to by censorship 
for one reason or another. At last he arrived triumphantly 
with his latest concoction due to appear in a Sunday newspaper 
the following day. 

“I’ve written something no one on earth can object to,” he 
said, “although Fll be damned if I don’t think my readers’ll 
believe I’ve gone mad. I’ve done an article on the Norman 
Conquest in reverse.” 
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When he was told that this wouldn’t do at all and could not 
be passed it was feared he would have apoplexy. He could not 
be told then that by accident he had hit on the most dangerous 
topic of all. He and his editor forgave us on D Day when 
the allied troops landed on the very spot from which William 
the Conqueror set sail in 1066. 

It was essential of course that there should be complete 
co-ordination between British and American censorship in 
determining the additional censorship precautions necessary 
to avoid the danger that informed conjecture would give the 
Germans some piece of information which would fit into a 
general pattern and provide them with the key they needed. 
The British and American newspapers must be asked to observe 
the same principles. 

After lengthy negotiations between the British and American 
censorships these principles were established. They were 
accepted by the Press of both countries, for American editors 
who worked under a censorship system even more voluntary 
than the British for it had not even a remote legal sanction 
behind it, were just as ready as the British to co-operate if they 
were convinced that security was genuinely involved. Fortu¬ 
nately Mr. Byron Price, Director of the American Bureau of 
Censorship, who had a profound knowledge of newspaper 
practice gained as executive of a great American news agency, 
Admiral Thomson and I had been in contact on many occasions 
previously and had found that we shared the same ideas about 
the proper relationship between Government, Press and public 
and talked pretty much the same kind of language. Moreover 
by good luck the American censorship was represented in 
London at this time by an extremely able and experienced 
newspaper publisher and editor, Mr. John S. Knight, now 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News as well as a number of 
other papers, who sat in with us on all our censorship discussions 
and worked out with us a pre-D Day code equally acceptable 
to British and American newspapers. 

Preparations for D Day brought of course many Press prob¬ 
lems other than those of censorship. The invasion was from 
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the point of view of the public and the newspapers of Britain, 
America and the Dominions incomparably the greatest story 
of the war. It was essential that the fullest possible news should 
get out to the world at the earliest possible time. 

The Public Relations Division of SHAEF was therefore 
moved bodily to the Ministry of Information as the most central 
and convenient place for all newspapermen and radio com¬ 
mentators. A conference hall hung with elaborate maps and 
charts on which the course of the operations could be plotted 
every hour of the day for the use of those accredited war corre¬ 
spondents who could not be taken with the first landing parties 
was prepared, broadcasting studios were built in the basement 
of the Ministry to which could come direct broadcasts from the 
beach-heads and from which British, American and Dominion 
commentators could speak immediately after each briefing in 
the Conference room. A joint committee of SHAEF, the heads 
of the Public Relations Divisions of the Admiralty, the War 
Office and the Air Ministry, a representative of the American 
Office of War Information and myself was set up to plan the 
news arrangements in elaborate detail and a second joint com¬ 
mittee representing SHAEF, the Ministry and the British, 
American and Dominion Press and radio was appointed to 
work out plans which would ensure adequate reporting of the 
invasion at every stage. It was agreed that there should go with 
the assault forces a small group of picked newspapermen and 
photographers all of whose material should be internationally 
pooled through the Ministry of Information so that every allied 
and neutral nation should be given a full picture of the operation 
whatever casualties there might be among individual corre¬ 
spondents, who in this as in other operations took the same 
risks as the troops, armed only with their note-books and 
cameras. There are many casualties amc&g them. In addition 
teams of official war photographers were sent, the British team 
having gone through a course of training jointly organized by 
the |War Office and the Photographs Division of the Ministry 
under Mr. Hugh Francis and Mr. Deverson, who joined us from 
Illustrated . 
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One of the big problems was communication: communication 
from the beach to London and* from London to the rest of the 
world. From the beaches SHAEF Communications Division 
arranged a service of speed boats to be met at ports by dispatch 
riders who raced the bags of Press copy to the Ministry of 
Information. This was until direct radio transmission was 
possible. 

But outgoing dispatches from London were also a difficulty. 
Our estimates of the amount of copy correspondents were likely 
to file showed that the strain upon the cable system from 
London across the Atlantic would be greater than at any time 
in cable history. In addition photographs had to be cabled 
and radioed urgently all over the world. To prevent jams and 
long delays a communications centre was set up at the Ministry 
under Jack Brebner, Director of the News Division, who had 
formerly been with the Post Office and was both an expert on 
communications and because of the enormous help he had been 
to them from the Ministry’s earliest days thoroughly trusted 
by all newspaper correspondents. To this centre all cables were 
passed immediately they were censored. Brebner received half- 
hourly reports from all the cable companies as to the state of 
traffic on their lines and the amount of delay they were experi¬ 
encing and switched copy from one company to another to 
secure the most rapid transmission. In addition he had the 
right to fall back upon an official military circuit if the pressure 
became too great for the ordinary services. As a result of this 
system and of the careful planning made by the SHAEF com¬ 
munications people there was no delay. An immense stream 
of news to all parts of the world left London every hour of the 
day and night. 

Everything possible was done to make sure that the story 
of the invasion landings should be adequately covered and 
transmitted while avoiding any danger of an advance leak which 
might help the enemy. 

And then on the eve of the invasion, at the very time in fact for 
which it had originally been planned until weather conditions 
caused General Eisenhower to decide on a short postponement, 

c 
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we were all given the shock of our lives. The Associated Press 
of America flashed a message from London, across the Atlantic, 
that the invasion had begun. It was the week-end. In London 
it was late at night but in New York it was early evening. I was 
at home when the Duty Assistant Director of Censorship tele¬ 
phoned me to tell me what had happened. Less than a minute 
after the first flash had gone another message cancelling was 
sent, but such is the speed of modern communications that it 
was too late to catch it. The A.P. tapes feeding direct into the 
radio studios were seized urgently, programmes were broken 
and the news put out over the air within a few seconds. It was 
broadcast to a great crowd watching a ball game. It went to 
South America where immense crowds gathered in various cities 
cheering wildly. 

In order that the terrific story of the planning of D Day and 
the new type of training and equipment involved should be 
known to the world immediately the invasion began we had 
sent by special air service to our Press attaches in every im¬ 
portant country in the free world sealed packets containing 
highly confidential accounts of the D Day preparations. They 
had instructions that these packages must on no account be 
opened or the seals broken until the news that the invasion had 
begun was received from London. 

When the telephone message about the A.P. flash reached me 
I had a horrifying picture of those sealed packets being opened 
by Press attaches all over the world and the highly secret con¬ 
tents rushed to newspaper offices and broadcasting studios. 
Fortunately the correction came in time to stop that happening. 
But as a further precaution we sent urgent telegrams giving 
explicit orders that the packets must not be opened on any 
London message other than a direct cable of instructions from 
the Ministry. Then I ordered an immediate investigation to 
discover how the Associated Press had come to send this flash 
and how it had managed to get through censorship. 

This was, I think, for all of us concerned with News and 
Censorship one of the most anxious moments of the whole 
,war. Would this break right on the eve of the landing, at the 
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moment when troops and equipment were being embarked, 
give the Germans a warning that the attack was coming? Or 
would it simply mystify them? 

Fortunately, as we found out later, it mystified them. Or 
rather they jumped to the conclusion that it was a typical piece 
of Anglo-American cunning. They had by that time, and with 
the experience of the way in which the secret of the Commando 
raids and the North African landings had been kept, a highly 
developed respect for the security and censorship services in 
Britain. When the A.P. flash was monitored by their Intelligence 
people, they could not believe that there had been an accident. 
They knew that there had been no attack and they convinced 
themselves that the message had been put out deliberately as 
part of a clever piece of nerve war to mislead them and try to 
make their defence forces jumpy. Its real meaning they decided 
was that the invasion was not to be launched for some time. 
As a result this news flash did good not harm. But we could 
not know that at the time. 

How had it happened? Our investigation showed it to be 
due to one of those personal factors against which no amount 
of planning can provide an adequate safeguard. 

The Associated Press did not of course know the actual date 
of the invasion, but they knew that it was near. So highly com¬ 
petitive is the international news agency business that even a 
few seconds may mean a world scoop. The girl telegraphists 
employed in the A.P. London office were therefore told that 
they must train themselves to send the first news flash of the 
invasion, when it should come, without a second’s delay. They 
must practise and practise a flash giving the news that “allied 
troops landed France to-day”, so that they could type it out 
on the keyboard at a speed never before achieved. 

A message typed on the keyboard is then automatically 
punched on to a tape which is in turn fed into a machine which 
sends electrical signals across the cable line. These signals are 
automatically transmitted to tape machines in newspaper offices 
and radio studios, which in turn automatically translate them 
into words printed on a tape. Once the message is punched in 
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the cable office in London all is automatic, and all is a matter 
of seconds. 

Under war-time censorship, however^ the staffs of the news 
agencies and the cable companies were under orders not to 
transmit any message unless it was first handed to them stamped 
as passed by censor. The A.P. staff had been instructed there¬ 
fore that in practising their invasion “flash” they must be careful 
only to do so on a “dead” machine, that is one not electrically 
connected, and must see that the tape on which their practice 
messages were punched was torn off and destroyed immediately 
so that there should be no danger of it being fed by accident 
into a live machine. 

On this occasion a girl in the A.P. office, sitting before her 
machine waiting for a message to send, thought she would fill 
in time by practising the invasion flash. No doubt she was 
inspired by the hope that it would be her nimble fingers which, 
when the great day came, would flash the news first to the world 
and give the A.P. a world scoop. 

She tapped rapidly on the keyboard: “Flash. Allied troops 
landed France to-day”. And then just as she had finished it a 
messenger rushed up with the opening of a Russian communique 
that had just started coming in from Moscow: all Moscow cables 
for New York came via London. 

“Flash this urgently,” he said. “Big news.” 

The girl, forgetting in the excitement of the moment that she 
had failed to tear off the tape with the practice invasion flash 
on it, fed the end of the tape into the transmitting machine 
and in one swift movement began to tap out the Russian com¬ 
munique sending out to the world as she did so the news, 
twenty-four hours ahead, of the invasion of France. 

Within a minute a supervisor coming over to inspect the 
machine discovered what had happened and sent out a frantic 
following flash to kill what had just gone. But it was too late 
to catch it completely. < 

In my office next morning Bob Bunnelle, head of the A.P. 
London Bureau, his office manager, Admiral Thomson and I 
considered this story with gloomy faces and debated what, if 
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anything, further could be done to repair the damage, and what 
we could do to prevent any possible danger of such a thing 
occurring again. 

As we debated, my telephone bell rang. I was asked if it 
would be all right for Mr. Bunnelle to take an urgent telephone 
call. 

“All right,” I said and passed the telephone over. 

It was a call from one of the American radio chains. They 
wanted to know if Bunnelle would tell them where they could 
get hold of the girl. They wanted to put her on the air that 
night. 

“Just a five*minutes talk on how I started the invasion,” they 
said. “Don’t you think that’s a swell idea!” 


Chapter 4 

POLITICAL CENSORSHIP BEGINS 

So far it is a record of co-operation between Government and 
Press which I have been giving: a co-operation which grew out 
of a common purpose and a mutual desire to give the British 
people and those of America and the Dominions the greatest 
possible amount of information without giving away anything 
that would help the enemy. 

But in March 1942 a new factor arose. For the first time the 
Government seriously considered imposing a political censorship 
on the British Press, and although in the end the Cabinet was 
persuaded that this would be a wrong and a dangerous course 
it did impose a political censorship upon the cables of American, 
Dominion and neutral correspondents. 

Now a political censorship differs vastly in significance and 
effect from a security censorship of military and kindred facts. 
The latter is obviously essential in war-time, although in peace¬ 
time censorship of any facts is the beginning of tyranny, for 
without the facts, however dangerous or upsetting some of them 
may appear to those in authority, a democratic people lacks the 
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evidence upon which to form an opinion. Freedom of speech 
and of publication consists primarily, as has been very truly said 
by Alexander Meiklejohn, the American philosopher, not in 
the liberty of the individual to speak or write what he chooses 
but in the liberty of the public to hear and to read what it needs. 

In war-time a censorship of some facts is unavoidable because 
what is told to one’s own people becomes, particularly in these 
days of radio, almost immediately known to the enemy. But 
it is necessary to make sure that even in such circumstances the 
only facts censored are those which can legitimately be shown 
to have a security significance: those and no others. 

Political censorship differs from security censorship in degree 
and in kind. It is an attempt by authority to control opinion 
by withholding from the public views and arguments which 
it dislikes. Even in war-time it is, in my view, incapable of 
justification: it represents a confession by the authorities of 
their refusal to trust the people to form sound opinions and of 
their unwillingness to allow them to judge between conflicting 
views and to abide by the result as democracy requires. 

How then did it come about that the Cabinet considered such 
a proposal and finally imposed it so far as outgoing cables were 
concerned? 

In the early part of 1942 the British High Commissioner in 
Australia, Sir Ronald Cross, repeatedly cabled to the Cabinet 
protesting against the tone of messages sent to their papers by 
one or two Australian correspondents in London. He asked 
repeatedly why British Press censorship did not stop such 
messages from being sent, and was told that a security censor¬ 
ship had no authority to do so. 

Many of these complaints had little foundation. They derived 
from a misreading of messages, from the tearing from their 
context of one or two paragraphs in a long message, from a 
failure to understand the extent of the criticism of certain 
aspects of British policy that developed from time to time in 
the British newspapers and on the Back Benches of the House of 
Commons at that time, or from a forgetfulness, which afflicts 
many of our representatives abroad, of the nature of the cut 
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and thrust of controversy which takes place in Britain and which 
is essential to its political health. 

Many of the passages of which the High Commissioner com¬ 
plained were extracts from the British Press. But not all of 
them were of this character. A few were distortions of fact or 
misrepresentations or exaggerations of British opinion which 
it was in my view impossible to defend journalistically, although 
it was not easy to believe that their effect in Australia would be 
of the character the High Commissioner believed. 

Among them was a report which flatly declared that: 
“London’s most exclusive restaurants are staffed by enemy 
aliens able to, hear from crowds of drink-befuddled men in 
uniform secrets which cost loss of British lives and lead to 
national defeat.” 

Another declared that there was a growing opinion in certain 
British circles that in the war with Japan it might be necessary 
temporarily “to sacrifice Australia”. 

There were also complaints from our High Commissioner in 
South Africa about reports sent to that country by a not 
particularly important correspondent who ran a service for a 
number of small South African papers and who had been guilty, 
in commenting upon the Cripps’ proposals to India, of cabling 
a message saying: “Anxiety rising here as evidence accumulated 
Government offer Indianwards this week mere political eye¬ 
wash.” 

Now these and some others could well be regarded as wild 
and extravagant statements. As a journalist I find it difficult 
to understand any newspaperman sending them in the circum¬ 
stances of the time and in a dangerous and highly critical stage 
of the war. I know of no evidence to justify any of them. 

But so far as they were capable of doing harm they were 
balanced by a great many messages of a more responsible kind 
from other correspondents. Moreover experience of democratic 
politics suggests that wild extravagance is usually suspect and 
defeats its own ends when directed to a politically sophisticated 
population which has ample opportunity of reading and hearing 
other points of view. 
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Messages of the kind I have quoted came from one or two 
correspondents only. They were not representative in any way 
of the general mass of material cabled from London. They 
were not even representative of the majority of the cables sent 
by the actual correspondents concerned. They consisted merely 
of a few cables selected from a large number of perfectly reason¬ 
able ones sent by these same correspondents. And in the main 
such criticism as had any justification lay against one or two 
sentences only: an infinitesimal percentage of the eleven million 
words cabled from London each week by overseas corre¬ 
spondents. 

How then did it come about that they were taken so seriously 
as to result in a major change in censorship policy? 

I find it hard to explain except by the fact that Governments 
which possess great power—and the National Government had 
inevitably and rightly an immense and almost autocratical 
power—become increasingly angered by criticism and in¬ 
creasingly unwilling to believe that those who oppose them may 
do so honestly. These messages cabled back from Australia— 
exaggerated and ridiculous as they were—were seen against a 
background of criticism of policy which at that time was highly 
vocal. 

They came at a time when the Cabinet and particularly the 
Prime Minister were showing over and over again an acute 
sensitiveness to criticism and manifesting at times a startling con¬ 
viction that any opinion which they personally did not like was 
for that reason unpatriotic and treacherous. Mr. Churchill at 
that time suffered from a weakness that easily besets great men: 
he could not tolerate opposition to his views. It was a weak¬ 
ness that grew upon him as the war proceeded and was shown 
repeatedly in his handling of even friendly criticism in the House 
of Commons. It is, as history shows, one of the most daitgerous 
but also one of the most usual consequences of the possession of 
autocratic or near autocratic power and of the absence of that 
controversy among equals that is essential to good democratic 
government. 

If was in this same period that the Daily Mirror was warned 
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that unless it changed its policy of criticism it would be sup¬ 
pressed under Section 2d of the Defence Regulations. We had 
reached indeed what was possibly the lowest ebb of the war in 
the Government’s readiness to trust to the good sense of the 
great mass of newspapers and people in Britain and the 
Dominions. 

In this mood the Prime Minister with the support of at any 
rate the majority of the Cabinet, demanded that any cables 
giving what the authorities regarded as an unfair picture of 
Britain, or that were “likely to create disharmony between our¬ 
selves and allied countries” should be stopped. 

Censorship* was instructed to make a report on the matter 
and in doing so pointed out that apart from a few wild state¬ 
ments most of the cables to which objection had been taken 
were based simply upon views previously expressed in the leading 
articles of British newspapers and in some cases merely quoted 
verbatim from such leading articles. A proposal that there 
should be a political censorship of British newspapers in order 
to stop the publication of such criticisms was then seriously 
considered until it was pointed out that the British newspapers 
would certainly not accept such censorship under any voluntary 
system and that, apart from other grave objections, it could only 
be carried out by completely revising the policy that had been 
agreed upon by everyone at the beginning of the war and 
which had worked admirably. To impose a compulsory censor¬ 
ship at this stage was bound to cause bitter criticism and 
distrust. 

The idea of controlling the British Press in this way was then 
dropped: with regret by some members of the Cabinet, with 
relief I think by others. But the Cabinet was determined to take 
some action. It gave instructions that new censorship powers 
were to be taken to censor any outgoing messages containing 
material “likely to create disharmony among the United 
Nations”, even if that material had already appeared in a 
British paper. To this there was added at the request of the 
Foreign Office the power to stop any material likely to lead to 
the premature disclosure of diplomatic negotiations. I will deal 

c* 
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with this latter clause, which was of great significance and 
importance, later. 

It is breaking no State secrets at this stage to say that these 
measures were taken against the advice of those actually con¬ 
cerned in administering Press censorship and were highly 
unpopular with them. 

These new powers were announced in the House of Commons 
on March 26th, 1942. They naturally aroused the keenest anger 
and criticism amongst American and Dominion correspondents 
who regarded them as an indefensible and unjustifiable inter¬ 
ference with their freedom to report and comment on matters 
of public interest and a public slur upon their competence and 
integrity. 

There were strong protests from the Association of American 
Correspondents in London and the Empire Press Union, and 
also from the Foreign Press Association. All these bodies 
argued, with both justice and force, that apart from other con¬ 
siderations, such a censorship would defeat its own avowed 
purpose. Instead of removing distrust it would increase it. 
Every message sent from London would now be suspect. Their 
readers would be convinced that only messages considered 
favourable by the British authorities would be allowed past 
censorship. They would consider that they were being given 
only the official side of the picture and would not trust it. 

None of these protests succeeded in securing the withdrawal 
of the new powers but they brought undertakings from Brendan 
Bracken to both the Association of American Correspondents 
and the Empire Press Union that they would not be used lightly 
and would be employed only on very serious occasions. 

Nevertheless they remained a constant source of distrust 
and difficulty between the authorities and a body of news¬ 
paper correspondents who had proved over and over again 
their friendliness to Britain. Moreover they were a never- 
ending cause of friction between Press Censorship and other 
Government Departments. 

The censors having disliked their new powers from the start 
and having fought hard not to have them, exercised them as 
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liberally as possible. They were reinforced in this policy by 
the assurances given to the Association of American Corre¬ 
spondents and the Empire Press Union, and they proceeded 
freely to pass all but the most outrageous and malicious misin¬ 
terpretations of British policy, of which there were very few. 

But the phrase “likely to create disharmony among the 
United Nations” was very wide and could be interpreted to 
include a great many political comments. It was so interpreted 
by the Foreign Office which was particularly interested. As a 
consequence a bitter warfare developed between censorship and 
the Foreign Office, which continually challenged censorship 
decisions. Indeed to such an extent did differences of opinion 
develop that on several occasions after a message by an American 
correspondent had been passed by Press Censorship attempts 
were made to intervene direct with American censorship to try 
to get publication stopped. Byron Price refused however to take 
notice of such requests and said he would do nothing unless 
asked directly by myself or Admiral Thomson. 

According to the Foreign Office interpretation of the Cabinet’s 
censorship decision even critical comments by American corre¬ 
spondents in London of the foreign policy of their own State 
Department could be regarded as coming within this rule. The 
fact that such criticisms were allowed through London censor¬ 
ship would, it was argued, be regarded by the State Department 
as evidence that London approved of and was itself supporting, 
or even inspiring, such criticisms. 

This opinion is worth quoting for it demonstrates what is 
to my mind among the most damning of all the many arguments 
against any form of policy censorship. It is a perfectly logical 
opinion. I have no doubt that it was well based and that the 
State Department did at times take such a view and protested 
accordingly to the British Embassy in Washington, although I 
think it probable that the forces and character of these protests 
were sometimes exaggerated. That is one of the worst dangers 
of political censorship. So soon as you embark upon it, it is 
inevitably assumed by other Governments that such views as are 
expressed in the newspapers of your country or allowed out 
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in cables must have your approval. All comments by corre¬ 
spondents at once assume a significance they would not other¬ 
wise possess. 

Even mild criticism is capable under such circumstances of 
being misinterpreted. As a consequence the pressure upon 
censorship to suppress any kind of adverse comment steadily 
increases. Yet any damage that might be done to international 
relations by the uncensored dispatches of one or two malicious 
or irresponsible correspondents, if such exist, is negligible com¬ 
pared with that which can result from a political censorship 
which allows all other governments to believe that whatever 
any correspondent says has official approval. I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that that is what happened during the period 
of political censorship of cables in Britain and that infinitely 
more harm was done by it than could ever have resulted from 
complete freedom. 

Moreover all Foreign Offices tend to identify their own views 
and those of their diplomatic equivalents in other countries 
with the views of “the people”. But this is not necessarily, 
indeed in my experience seldom, the case. A majority of the 
people may hold an opinion very different from its Foreign 
Ministry on a particular issue. Moreover the urge of all Foreign 
Offices is to keep disagreements hidden. That is natural. It is 
their trade. But it is essential for true international under¬ 
standing that the views of ordinary men and women on im¬ 
portant issues of foreign policy should be known as well as 
those of trained diplomats. And it is a newspaper’s trade to dis¬ 
cover and express what is going on in the minds of ordinary men 
and women. If suspicion is growing between the people of one 
country and another it should be made known and discussed. 
Only by ventilation can suspicion be dissipated. Otherwise what 
may originally have been a small source of distrust tends to 
grow, until it becomes critical. 

That happened between Britain and America on one or two 
occasions during that period of the war and in my view a large 
part of the responsibility for it rested upon the political censor¬ 
ing of cables. Any Government which at any time and under 
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any circumstances considers that a censorship of opinion is a 
good thing should study closely the record and documents of 
that time and learn what harm can flow from even a modest 
incursion into that territory. 

One of the worst examples of how enforced silence can 
worsen international relations was provided by the Foreign 
Office desire to damp down the export of freely expressed and 
widely held criticism of Anglo-American policy in North Africa 
at the time of Darlan. 

It did not object to criticism of the British Government— 
indeed it had no power to object to that. It did object to the 
cabling abroad of the fact that the American part in that policy 
was also under heavy criticism because of its old fear that if 
such dispatches were passed the State Department would assume 
that they had official sympathy in London. 

As a consequence censorship was forced under the disharmony 
rule to stop or cut many dispatches in which American corre¬ 
spondents endeavoured to show their own uneasiness and that 
of the British public. But the uneasiness was there. The sus¬ 
picion, unventilated, grew. It grew in Britain. It grew in 
America, where a critical public, unaware of what many British 
people were thinking, came to hold a totally erroneous view of 
the attitude of the mass of British people. Relations between 
the two countries were infinitely worsened as a result. 

Fortunately in the end the American correspondents forced 
the issue by making a challenge to the State Department. They 
accused it of preventing them from doing their jobs properly 
and from informing their readers of the trends of British opinion 
not only on Darlan but on many other matters because of its 
complaints against British censorship. 

The State Department, finding itself under heavy fire from its 
own newspapers, at once denied that it had made any such criti¬ 
cism or wished in any way to interfere with free comment.. 

This provided censorship with the opportunity it desired. It 
was able to inform the Foreign Offices that in view of the State 
Department’s declaration it would in future be quite impossible 
to stop any cables by American correspondents on the grounds 
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that they might create distrust between the State Department 
and the Foreign Office. The back of policy censorship was 
broken. It was not again seriously employed. It had had an 
unfortunate career. It had in my opinion caused considerable 
harm, and might I think have caused more but for the censors’ 
distaste for using it more than they were forced to do. It stands 
as a lesson in the dangers that flow from any attempt—and there 
are other methods than those of actual censorship that can be 
employed—to prevent the free flow of opinion between nations. 

But although the worst phase of policy censorship, as such, 
was ended the censorship of diplomatic negotiations remained 
and was capable of doing considerable harm. 

The Foreign Office at that time lived in constant dread of the 
activities of Mr. Frederick Kuh, the chief London correspondent 
of the Chicago Sun . And not only the Foreign Office but many 
other Government Departments. 1 have indeed seen a com¬ 
mittee consisting exclusively of Civil Servants of the highest 
rank, most of them with titles, stunned to an apprehensive 
silence by the mere mention of his name. 

Mr. Kuh is probably the ablest diplomatic reporter in Britain 
or America. He has a talent for discovering those secrets which 
Foreign Offices wish to conceal and a ruthless, and journalistic¬ 
ally completely admirable, determination to publish what he 
knows. I have never known him relax, as other newspapermen 
do, and go off duty, never even indeed pause to have a drink, 
for he is teetotal, although he sometimes, I believe, enjoys a 
Coca-cola or a glass of milk. He has more diplomatic scoops to 
his credit than any other newspaper correspondent in London 
or Washington, or for that matter any other capital, and a 
withering contempt for those correspondents who are content 
to take most of their information and their views from the 
Foreign Office or the State Department. 

Mr. Kuh at that time possessed a bicycle. Riding on this and 
wearing oh his head a somewhat sinister-looking beret he would 
speed through the traffic of London calling on the Embassies 
and Legations of practically every nation that has ever been 
heard of and some that ordinary men and women would find 
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difficulty in recalling. In each of these Embassies and Legations 
he appeared to have at least one contact of the highest reliability. 

They did not of course all know a great deal on every occa- 
sion. But most of them knew something. And Mr. Kuh is the 
most expert piecer-together of diplomatic jigsaw puzzles alive. 
He would obtain one small piece of information here, trade it 
for another piece somewhere else, pick up yet another piece 
at his third place of call, and so on until by the end of his daily 
cycle tour he would frequently be in possession of the full story 
of some diplomatic negotiation, complete knowledge of which 
the Foreign Office blithely believed to be enjoyed by three or 
at the most four people. I soon stopped trying to count the 
number of occasions on which I was told some secret under the 
heaviest oath of confidence by a Foreign Office official only to 
have to remark: “But Freddy Kuh told me all that six hours 
ago.” 

Conversation with Mr. Kuh is in the nature of a cross-examina¬ 
tion by a brilliant prosecuting Counsel of a prisoner who realizes 
with deepening gloom as the examination continues that his 
opponent already knows the correct answers to every question 
he puts and can if necessary produce all the supporting evidence. 

He has developed to an exquisite degree the art of asking con¬ 
cealed leading questions, of making statements that cannot be 
met by either a plain “yes” or “no” without something being dis¬ 
closed, of jumping to conclusions that are usually correct. It 
is useless to insult him when he is on business, it is hopeless to 
try to shake him off or refuse to talk, and it is for some strange 
reason impossible not to like him and even not to be glad to 
see him. And it has to be admitted that he is usually able to tell 
you much more than he succeeds in extracting from you. More¬ 
over, although some officials found difficulty in believing it, he 
was never known to break a confidence or acquire information 
by any but perfectly legitimate if persistent courses. 

Mr. Kuh was not alone in the search for stories which the 
Foreign Office and the State Department would have preferred 
not to see published until they were ready to release the news. 
There were other American correspondents nearly as successful 
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as he and just as pertinacious, such men for instance as Geoffrey 
Parsons, Jun., of the New York Herald-Tribune , and Ray Daniels 
of the New York Times , and some of the reporters of the news 
agency bureaus. 

At that time the Foreign Office conducted its news affairs 
according to a plan which, from its point of view, worked admir¬ 
ably, until it was upset by the operations of Mr. Kuh and his 
colleagues. A group of trusted diplomatic correspondents were 
told under the seal of confidence almost everything. They were 
treated practically as senior members of the Foreign Office itself, 
allowed to read a great number of telegrams, told just what was 
happening in the international affairs and just what was the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government. Private tea parties were 
arranged for them with Mr. Eden from time to time. They were 
honoured and cosseted and undertook not to use the informa¬ 
tion they were given until the Foreign Office gave the All Clear. 
From the Foreign Office point of view this system worked 
admirably. It meant that when news could be released it would 
be written and commented on by a number of well-informed 
correspondents who had every opportunity of knowing the 
Foreign Office point of view. 

It did not work so well when it was found that much of this 
news was already in the possession of Mr. Kuh or one of his 
American rivals and was being cabled back from Chicago or 
Washington or New York—often with an “angle” quite different 
from the Foreign Office one. And sometimes the news cabled 
back was so confidential that the Foreign Office News Division 
had not even passed it on to its selected group of diplomatic 
writers, or was not even aware of it itself. 

In such circumstances and with the existence of the 
censorship rule about the premature disclosure of diplomatic 
negotiations a clash of philosophies was inevitable. 

Our interpretation of that rule in the administration of 
censorship was that a disclosure could only be regarded as 
premature if it were likely to prejudice the actual completion of 
diplomatic negotiations which were of service to the war effort. 
If the negotiations had been completed but the Foreign Office, 
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the State Department or others wished for their own reasons 
to delay the actual announcement until what they regarded as 
a suitable moment then it was, in our view, no concern of 
Censorship. That must be met, if it could be, by ensuring that 
there was no advance leak of information from anyone to any 
newspaper correspondent. 

The whole basis of the Censorship system was, in our view, that 
it was a purely war-time expedient, operated to establish safe¬ 
guards necessary to war operations and for no other purpose. 
It could not properly interfere with newspaper activities, 
unrelated to specific war-time conditions, and over which there 
was no peace-time control. We did not exist to check the indi¬ 
vidual enterprise of newspapermen or to prevent them from 
carrying out their duty of giving their readers all the news they 
could uncover unless the publication of that particular news 
at that moment could be shown to be harmful to the war effort. 
This attitude led to some of the bitterest controversies between 
the censorship and the Foreign Office in the whole period of 
the war and poisoned relations between us almost to the end of 
hostilities in Europe. 

The argument of the Foreign Office was that the disclosure of 
diplomatic news by one correspondent in advance of the time 
agreed upon by the participating parties created ill-will and thus 
affected harmony between the United Nations. And, since a 
censorship system existed and no cable could leave the country 
without being cleared through it, they argued that they themselves 
would be accused of bad faith if advance news was allowed out 
even if it did .no actual harm to the negotiations. This latter 
argument was of course parallel to that used in the “dis¬ 
harmony” discussions and similarly illustrates what is in my 
view one of the gravest objections to any form of censorship 
other than a strict security one: the fact that because of it the 
Government itself becomes involved in the propriety of any 
news that is allowed to pass. 

For their part Mr. Kuh and his fellows argued with consider¬ 
able force that while they were as anxious to preserve military 
security as anyone, they could not regard the whole of foreign 
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affairs as falling within that category. Nor could they agree 
that diplomatic news should only be issued when the Foreign 
Office or the State Department thought fit. They argued that 
they were servants of their newspapers and through them of the 
public, and they would serve their readers ill if they accepted 
a position as a consequence of which the public was never told 
what was going on between Foreign Ministers until everything 
was “fixed” and public opinion had no chance of expressing 
itself effectively. They were not prepared to accept the Foreign 
Office or the State Department as the sole sources of news or 
as the only inspired purveyors of correct guidance. On many 
occasions they considered that the courses that the Foreign 
Office and the State Department embarked upon were dangerous 
and that the public should be warned of these dangers before 
too late. 

I daresay there was a certain amount of special pleading 
in all these arguments but my sympathy was, and is, on the 
side of the newspaper correspondents. I cannot believe that 
any system which artificially prevents the freest possible 
reporting of events and the developments that lead up to those 
events is justified or does anything but harm in the long run. 
I have no doubt that there are occasions when it is awkward 
and sometimes even harmful for news to come out before those 
who have been concerned in delicate and difficult negotiations 
are ready for it to do so. 

But I am satisfied that the exercise of compulsory powers to 
prevent publication was wrong, and that whatever harm could 
have been done by an occasional unfortunate break was infi¬ 
nitely less than could flow from the attempt to prevent any but 
authorized news. 

Official news has its place, and it is, as I shall try to show, 
an important place in a democracy. But it will be a bad day 
for democratic principles if there is ever a successful attempt 
to keep from the public all news but that which has the 
approval of authority. 
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THE GROWTH OF “PUBLIC RELATIONS” 

The story of the relationship between the Government, the 
Press and other information services during the war is of course 
very much bigger than that of the news and censorship activities 
with which I have so far been dealing. 

Even before the war there existed a number of “Public 
Relations” units in various Government Departments formed 
to explain the work of those departments to the Press, to answer 
newspaper aftd other queries and to inform the public in such 
other ways as were available of the significance of various 
measures and administrative actions. But most of these units 
were small, and their scope and authority was on the whole 
inconsiderable. The only large attempts at Government 
publicity had been the work of the Empire Marketing Board, 
which was closed down for reasons of economy in 1933 after 
nine years’ successful life, and the campaign run by the Post 
Office under Sir Kingsley Wood to increase the public’s desire 
to write letters, telephone its friends and send telegrams of 
greeting on all appropriate occasions. Both the Empire Market¬ 
ing Board and the Post Office were, however, engaged on 
activities strictly comparable to those of large commercial firms 
and went into the Public Relations field in much the same way 
and for much the same purposes, although they developed some 
new methods of explaining their activities to the public, notably 
the documentary film. 

A few other departments had Press offices, but no large-scale 
attempt to inform the public of the work of Government had 
beenmade^ The war changed all that. It brought so considerable 
and rapid a development of Government information services 
that by January 1944 the total Public Relations staff of the 
Civil Ministries was 661, excluding the 2,719 people employed 
by the Ministry of Information in Britain (the Ministry also 
had staffs overseas, the largest being in America) and excluding 
also the 530 employed by the War Office, the 371 employed by 
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the Air Ministry and the 115 employed by the Admiralty. 

This growth, although it has been at times much criticized in 
Parliament and elsewhere, was justified by the demands of war. 

In conditions of total war the impact upon everyone of 
Government policy and of administrative decisions was so con¬ 
siderable that it was essential that there should be an adequate 
service of explanation and information. Many essential 
measures could not be carried out without the understanding 
of many millions of men and women who were unlikely to read 
Parliamentary debates and still less likely to buy and study 
Government White Papers. 

It was necessary to persuade people to Dig For Victory, to 
Save For Victory, to Telephone Less For Victory, to Mend, 
and Make Do For Victory. The rationing system had to be 
explained and information given as to the best way to use what 
food there was. Ministry of Labour regulations mobilizing man 
and woman power to an unprecedented degree had to be made 
understandable and acceptable and the necessities of Civil 
Defence expressed simply and clearly. 

A democratic war could only be fought and won democratic¬ 
ally if the people understood what their Government was doing, 
and why, and were persuaded to co-operate with it. 

In that service of information and explanation every instru¬ 
ment and technique of modem publicity was brought into play; 
the film, the broadcast, the Press advertisement, the poster, 
the exhibition, the photographic display, the public talk, the 
illustrated booklet. The central instrument of the vast machine 
of war-time publicity was the Ministry of Information. Its 
Publications Division produced a series of war books which, 
dealing with every phase of the war, sold in millions and by 
the use of attractive writing, photographs, maps and charts 
brought home to the most unexpert the significance of dis¬ 
tant battles in which the husbands, the sons and the lovers of 
those at home. were engaged. It produced also numerous 
explanatory booklets such as Pay As You Earn , which explained 
complicated administrative measures in simple terms. The 
Films Division and the Crown Film Unit were responsible for 
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making or commissioning scores of documentary films pre¬ 
senting almost every phase of war-time activity and numbering 
among them some full-length films such as Target For To-night , 
Coastal Command and Western Approaches , all made by Crown 
Film Unit, which may justly be said to have made film history. 
The Display and Exhibitions Division mounted and arranged 
scores of large and small exhibitions all over the country, the 
General Productions Division planned, produced or commis¬ 
sioned posters and advertisements covering the activities of 
practically every part of the national war effort, the Campaigns 
Division was engaged in the planning of innumerable recruiting 
and other campaigns, the Photographs Division collected, dis¬ 
tributed and took photographs which illustrated every phase 
of the war at home and abroad. Through its Regional Organiza¬ 
tion the Ministry co-operated with local authorities and 
Information Committees in organizing public meetings, film 
shows, exhibitions and campaigns and in providing a steady 
stream of information to local newspapers. 

The Ministry was the agent for, and co-ordinator of, the 
publicity of the other Government Departments. It provided 
them with a common service, and bore a large share of most 
publicity expenditure, it allocated films, paper and newspaper 
space in order to avoid overlapping and the danger of one 
Government Department’s campaign competing with another. 

But it worked with, and could not have worked without, the 
Public Relations officers of the various Ministries who were in 
large part the initiators of particular schemes of publicity and 
explanation, and who bore direct responsibility to their own 
Ministries for the success or failure of the campaigns of informa¬ 
tion and instruction in which their departments were interested. 

The information services of the various departments such as 
Labour and National Service, Food, War Transport, Supply, 
Aircraft Production, the Board of Trade, Agriculture, Fuel and 
Power, Home Security and Health were an essential part of the 
national war effort. They attracted to their war-time service 
many men and women of great ability and widely diversified 
experience. 
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It was their duty to consider methods of explaining, either to 
the public at large or to specialized groups, the policy and 
administrative measures of their departments; to find ways of 
effectively persuading the public to do the things—often the 
onerous, boring or unpleasant things—required to fight the 
war; to prepare news of departmental or Governmental import¬ 
ance fox issue to the Press and the B.B.C., to provide background 
information and guidance to newspapers and to advise their 
Ministers and department on the probable public attitude to 
proposed policies and to tell them what the reaction was to 
what had already been embarked upon. 

In these activities they utilized every conceivable method of 
reaching the public and every available technique of information 
and explanation. They dealt with scores of newspaper queries 
a day, arranged Press conferences, persuaded the B.B.C. to give 
them space for features and talks, made contracts with editors, 
publishers and film producers. They were responsible for 
deciding when it was necessary to employ paid media of pub¬ 
licity to explain a policy and when it could be done satisfactorily 
through other channels. 

, Sometimes they spent considerable sums on advertising cam¬ 
paigns knowing that it would be wasted but that it must be 
spent in order to convince Parliament that an essential war¬ 
time requirement could not, for one reason or another, be 
achieved by voluntary appeal but that compulsion was necessary 
and would be accepted. More often the campaigns they planned 
produced results which would have staggered and delighted a 
commercial firm. 

The Supply Departments organized in addition Works 
Relations publicity in order to explain to workers in factories 
the exact significance and importance of the particular job they 
were doing, how what they were producing fitted into the general 
pattern of war production (and it must be remembered that 
large numbers of war workers were at all times engaged on 
producing things whose direct relation to munitions output 
they could not see) and the reason for such delays and hold-ups 
as occurred. Increased output of essential munitions could on 
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many occasions be directly traced to information campaigns 
of this kind. Men and women work better when they know 
the significance of what they are doing and its part in a common 
effort, just as men fight the better for knowing the plan and 
purpose of the campaigns upon which they are engaged. 

The Governmental information services proved their value 
many times in war. Yet they were frequently the subject of 
serious criticism and some of that criticism was justified. 

Much of it came from Members of Parliament who feared that 
the authority and control of Parliament was likely to be lessened 
by these activities. Questions and debates in Parliament are 
the historic means of securing information and explanation of 
the policies and actions of Ministers and their departments. 
There Ministers can be challenged and cross-examined. There 
policies can be put to the test of a vote. Many M.P.s feared 
that the extensive development of information services might 
result in Ministers appealing to the public over the heads of 
Parliament, or seeking to induce public support for their actions 
before Parliament had an opportunity to debate and if necessary 
criticize them. 

What was described as information might, in their view, some¬ 
times amount to one-sided explanation and persuasion. In 
“selling” their policies to the public Ministers and their Public 
Relations staff could command an apparatus, of propaganda 
denied to their critics and could so prejudge discussion that 
legitimate criticism was made ineffective. Many of the measures 
proposed by the Government, even although it was a war-time 
Government of all the principal parties, were of a contentious 
.character and were hotly opposed by considerable groups of 
M.P.s who sought to force their withdrawal or amendment. 
Did not, their critics asked, the employment by departments of 
Public Relations staff whose purpose and duty it was to secure 
public acceptance of their Departments’ proposals and who 
were skilled in using every publicity medium to that end, mean 
that the Government was given weapons denied to its critics 
which could be used to nullify the opposition and criticism 
of M.P.s? 
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This criticism arose particularly where a Government White 
Paper was issued in advance of legislation on a complicated 
matter. The issue of a White Paper to explain the purpose of a 
new Bill in order that M.P.s and other informed critics may 
have an opportinity of acquainting themselves with the details 
of the measure, is a well-established and indeed essential 
practice. But it was argued that if the Public Relations staff 
of the Department primarily concerned then produced popular 
summaries and explanations of the White Paper for the benefit 
of a wide public a public opinion might be artificially created 
in favour of the proposals which it would be difficult for M.P.s 
to counter, even if they considered that it was wrongly founded. 
The private M.P., or for that matter the official Opposition, 
had and could have no machine of propaganda at its disposal 
comparable to that possessed by Government Departments. 
And in the process of simplifying and expounding complex 
proposals contained in a White Paper it is, it was argued, 
difficult if not impossible for a Public Relations branch working 
for and as a part of an interested department not to confuse 
exposition with explanation and stress consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously the most favourable aspects of the proposals. Was it 
right that public funds should be spent in such ways? 

Incidentally in at least one instance, that of the Beveridge 
Report, the technique of popularization and simplification when 
employed by the Government had a boomerang effect. 

The Beveridge Report when it was first submitted completely 
caught the imagination of Mr. Churchill and some of his 
colleagues. The Prime Minister remembered how he and Sir 
William Beveridge had worked together on social insurance 
problems many years before. The broad sweep of the Beveridge 
plan for social security captured his interest and enthusiasm. 
The Ministry of Information was instructed to do everything 
in its power to make the plan widely known and appreciated. 
A large Press Conference was arranged for Sir William, a sum¬ 
marized popular version of the plan with diagrams was rapidly 
prepared and issued in large numbers. Great quantities of the 
Beveridge White Paper, the summary and articles expounding 
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it were sent abroad for Press Attaches to distribute. The B.B.C. 
was asked to devote considerable time to putting over the 
proposals in attractive and easily understood ways not only to 
home listeners but to those in other countries. 

As a result the Beveridge plan swept the country and indeed 
the world—so much so in fact that I remember being told by 
an Army officer who had been sent to a secret rendezvous with 
leaders of the underground resistance movement in Norway 
that when, after many perils, the Norwegians reached the 
meeting-place they insisted that, before they told their own plans 
and experiences, he should expound to them the Beveridge Plan 
of which they had heard when listening to the B.B.C. European 
service. 

Unfortunately although practically the whole British public 
had been stimulated to an intense enthusiasm for the Beveridge 
Report, the Cabinet’s first fine flush of enthusiasm had by this 
time paled. The plan had been reported on by the Treasury 
experts who had a number of criticisms to make, various 
interested parties of one kind and another had had their say, 
opposition had been mobilized amongst some of the big insurance 
groups. It was clear that there was going to be a lot of objection 
to the full Beveridge plan. The Cabinet decided that it must 
produce its own alternative scheme. 

Instructions went out that Government agencies were to go 
cautiously on Beveridge and that it was no longer to be a 
primary instrument of information at home and propaganda 
abroad. An Army Bureau of Current Affairs paper on the plan 
prepared for Service discussion groups suddenly became 
unpopular with the authorities. 

But by that time it was too late. The public had had the 
Beveridge plan put over to it in a big way. It had read the simple 
explanations of what it meant in terms of family security and 
appreciated them thoroughly. Beveridge had become a symbol 
by which the Government’s good intentions could be judged in 
the minds of ordinary people. 

As a consequence the Government’s own proposals, when 
they came out, had a much cooler reception and had to meet 
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much more hostile criticism than they otherwise would have 
done or than they deserved, for they were very good. 

One other criticism of the rapid development of Government 
Public Relations Departments made by many people was that 
Public Relations officers by reason of their close links with 
Ministers tended to become the personal publicity officers of 
their Ministers. 

Much of this criticism centred around one or two Ministers 
who when they transferred from one Department to another 
took their Public Relations Officers with them. There were 
usually quite good and understandable reasons why they did 
so and frequently the P.R.O. was only one among several high 
officials taken with him by the Minister. 

Moreover it was not difficult to appreciate why a Minister 
going to a new and difficult job in which adequate explanation to 
the public was an essential part of administrative success should 
wish to appoint as Director of Public Relations someone whose 
capacities he knew and in whom he had confidence, just as he 
appointed other men of whom he had knowledge to important 
administrative positions. 

Yet the feeling that grave dangers would develop if it became 
an accepted policy for Public Relations officers to be attached 
to particular Ministers and to move with them from one depart¬ 
ment to another had a sound basis. 

Any system which might lead to the artificial promotion of 
ministerial personalities and seem likely to create political 
leaders by the methods which Hollywood employs to create film 
stars would be deplorable. If the new conception of Govern¬ 
ment Public Relations which developed during the war is to 
play its full part in increasing understanding between Govern¬ 
ment and people there must be a rigid exclusion of any attempt 
to use Government machinery for the personal publicizing of 
individual Ministers the danger is not great. Fortunately there 
are always available in Press and Parliament political opponents 
only too willing and able to prick a bubble reputation. 



Part Two: The Problem for the Future 

Chapter 6 

PRIME MINISTER AND CABINET 

No one can doubt that if a democracy is to work satisfactorily 
ordinary men and women should feel that they have some share 
in its government. They should feel that the Government of 
the day is their Government and will respond to their wishes 
or explain why it cannot do so. 

That is desirable of all Governments but it is particularly so 
of a Socialist one, if only by reason of the fact that a Socialist 
Government both arouses greater expectations among the great 
mass of the people and is bound by its principles and pro¬ 
grammes to put into operation many measures that will directly 
impinge upon their lives and working activities. 

Yet although a widening of the orbit of Governmental 
authority is likely to take place in Britain more rapidly and 
positively under a Socialist Government than it would have done 
under a Conservative Government an increase in the power 
and scope of the Executive was in any event inevitable by reason 
of general economic and social trends which are effective in 
all countries. They are having their effect even in the United 
States, which by reason of its still expanding internal economy 
and vast natural resources believes itself more able to solve 
its problems by the largely uncontrolled energy of private 
enterprise than many others. 

This inevitable extension of the authority of central govern¬ 
ments in economic and social matters does not of course mean 
that democratic peoples are now required to accept, willingly 
or unwillingly, government control over and interference with 
their private and personal lives. 

It is the essence of democracy that the great freedoms upon 
which a varied civilization depends should be preserved: free¬ 
dom to think and speak and write as one likes, to worship (or 
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not worship) according to one’s conscience, to associate freely 
with one’s fellows, to live one’s individual life according to the 
values that seem good to oneself. The freedom also to protest,- 
to oppose regimentation and to challenge all philosophies which 
would have us forget that nations are communities of individual 
men and women and are to J?e judged as good or bad only 
according to the liberty and happiness they enable them to 
enjoy. 

What it does mean is that the State will in the future intervene 
(is already intervening) in many economic and social matters 
that were formerly outside its orbit. This is true not only of 
Britain but of most other countries: over the greater part of the 
world men’s conception of the things with which a Government 
should concern itself has enormously increased. All kinds of 
problems of health, education, labour conditions, housing and 
social welfare, which were formerly thought to be outside the 
orbit of government, now fall naturally within it. The nature 
of recent economic development, the realization that depressed 
and unprosperous nations are a menace not only to themselves 
but to their neighbours, the insistence that the right of men 
to work and to maintain themselves and their families in well¬ 
being is a community responsibility which the community must 
take into account in the policies that it follows, all these have 
permanently extended the authority of governments. This is 
now recognized and accepted and has become part of the 
pattern of both national and international affairs. The under¬ 
takings entered into by the members of the United Nations’ 
Conference at San Francisco, for instance, presume and require 
for their fulfilment a degree of centralized control by govern¬ 
ments that was unacceptable by most nations after the last 
war. 

But democratic government means government by consent. 
This is particularly true of democratic socialist government. A 
Government concerned mainly to avoid radical change in the 
social and economic structure can pursue its policies without 
requiring a positive contribution of co-operation from the mass 
of the people: all it need be concerned with is to avoid their 
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positive opposition to its policies. But a Government deter¬ 
mined to carry through by constitutional processes revolutionary 
changes in the economic, social and financial structure and 
elected by an emphatic vote of the people for that very purpose, 
must assure itself of their co-operation in everything it does. 
It must take them with it in every step it makes. It cannot 
initiate and successfully complete great social experiments and 
carry through the economic plans on which these experiments 
depend without the active understanding and collaboration of 
many millions of ordinary men and women. Nor is their passive 
support sufficient. Positive co-operation is needed. 

Particularly under the conditions of to-day and in face of the 
vast problems of national and international reconstruction to 
which peoples and nations must now apply themselves demo¬ 
cratic governments must have and must be ready to use the 
executive power to make and carry through far-reaching 
decisions. But they must not have so much power that they can 
become tyrannical. As the area of power exercised by the 
Executive extends so also grows the need for public control of 
Government policy and administration. 

But so also increase the difficulties in the way of securing it. 

In a democratic, system all power rests ultimately upon the 
right of men and women to vote for the Government they want 
and to dismiss a Government that they have come to think bad. 
But is that sufficient? Is not some continuing power of influ¬ 
encing governments necessary if democracy is not to be in¬ 
effective between elections. If so, by what means is this 
continuing power to be secured to the people? 

These were questions which were particularly strong in 
people’s minds for three or four years before the war. Then 
very large numbers of people were opposed to the Government’s 
foreign policy. But they found they had no way of changing 
it. The Government could exclude from its ranks the ablest 
man in its own party, Mr. Churchill, and ignore his devastating 
attacks upon its policy. It could lose an admired and popular 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, a distinguished member of one 
of the great traditional Conservative ruling families, Lord 
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Cranbome, a First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Duff Cooper, 
all because of disagreement with the policy it was following, 
and yet not be shaken in the slightest. There could be mass 
meetings of protest, heated debates in Parliament. Nothing 
happened. 

Once a Government had been placed in power nothing 
apparently could be done by the ordinary person to affect it, even 
if it seemed to him to be following a different policy than the 
one it had been elected to carry out. To very many people at 
that time it appeared, therefore, that although democracy was 
supposed to mean “government of the people by the people 
for the people”, it was put into cold storage between elections. 
They felt baffled and frustrated. 

I do not think they were entirely right, but that many felt 
like this is I think undeniable. 

During the last few years I have many times lectured on the 
principles and practice of democracy to groups of young men 
and women in the Services, to University students and to 
conferences of senior boys and girls of secondary schools giving 
up some of their holidays to take part in discussions on citizen¬ 
ship and similar topics. At all these meetings I have been asked 
the same question: “But how can ordinary people influence 
Governments between elections?” and been met by the same 
cynicism about the ability of public opinion to make itself 
continuously felt. 

On the other hand I have heard many Cabinet Ministers 
defend themselves privately for not taking a particular course 
with the argument: “Public opinion isn’t ready for it. It would 
raise too much opposition in the country.” 

Now the relationship between Government, Parliament and 
People is of cardinal importance in the practical working of 
democracy. It becomes more so as the intervention of the 
Government in economic and social affairs expands. A frus¬ 
trated or cynical democracy is a bad democracy. A democracy 
in which there is, or seems to be, a breach between the people 
and their Government, in which they do not feel that it is their 
Government and in which the concept of “they” and “we” 
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has a strong hold upon the minds of large numbers of them is a 
bad democracy. 

ft The question of how this feeling can be avoided or overcome 
is one of the great questions of modern politics. 

Theoretically Parliament provides the bridge between Public 
Opinion and the Government. It is the servant of the People 
kept aware of changes in public opinion by the contacts between 
M.P.s and their constituents. Its duty is to control the Govern¬ 
ment and to ensure by debate and decision that the people’s 
will is paramount. But in practice many important executive 
decisions are now taken by the Cabinet, without prior reference 
to Parliament. All major measures brought before Parliament 
are initiated by the Cabinet and, because of the operations of 
the modern Party system, are practically certain to receive a 
majority. Most decisions on important questions of foreign 
policy are taken by the Cabinet without consultation with 
Parliament. Indeed the war-time development of meetings 
between Heads of States created a situation in which the power 
to pledge their countries to courses affecting the whole future 
of Europe and the world rested for all practical purposes with 
three men. Decisions were taken and pledges made without 
Parliament being given any opportunity of expressing its views 
beforehand. 

This trend is likely to continue. It is indeed almost inevitable 
that it should, whatever Party is in power. Many of the prob¬ 
lems both national and international which have to be settled 
by modern governments are of such character and urgency that 
the Cabinet cannot well avoid dealing with them without prior 
consultation with Parliament. 

I am not here arguing whether in principle this is a good or 
a bad thing. I am pointing out that it is what is already happen¬ 
ing in practice. Decisions must be taken quickly. Democracies 
cannot lay themselves open to the charge that they are incapable 
of swift action or suffer the vicissitudes that result from absence 
of strong executive control. 

Many of the factors that have greatly increased the authority 
of the Cabinet in relation to Parliament have at the same time 
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increased the authority of the Prime Minister and one or two 
of his principal colleagues over the Cabinet. 

This was particularly the case during the war. Throughout it 
Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister exercised an almost dictatorial 
power in major policy questions. He, much more than the 
Foreign Secretary, determined foreign policy and Cabinet 
discussions on it and on matters of military strategy were fre¬ 
quently desultory and indefinite. Only in certain Departmental 
matters, such as that of the Ministry of Labour, was policy 
determined by a Minister other than the Prime Minister. 

There were of course special circumstances to account for this. 
Mr. Churchill was the unchallenged War Leader of the country. 
He was for the time being more indispensable than any other 
single person. His authority and his power rested on a prestige 
and public support which was unchallengeable during the 
European War and which no responsible person wished to 
challenge until Germany was beaten. And he was by the range 
of his experience, his dialectical skill and the force of his 
personality, the master, in a war situation, of all those who 
made up his Cabinet—just as he was master of the House of 
Commons. Only in certain home affairs, particularly Labour 
matters, did he have to bow to the superior knowledge and 
experience of colleagues. Moreover as the war of 1914-18 
also showed the circumstances and requirements of war 
inevitably create the conditions which allow, and perhaps call 
for, a personal and semi-autocratic leadership. 

It would therefore be unsound to argue purely from war 
conditions or from the stubborn and dictatorial personality of 
a very great man. But in fact very much the same sort of 
situation existed before the war under vastly different circum¬ 
stances and with men of very different personality. 

Mr. Chamberlain exercised an equally great authority over 
his Cabinet and so to a hardly less degree did Baldwin and 
Macdonald over theirs. Mr. Chamberlain, as I was told by a 
member of his Cabinet, treated his colleagues as if they were 
directors of a private company in which he held all the shares. 
They were expected like good departmental managers to report 
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on their own departments, but they were not expected or 
allowed to take any part in deciding general policy. That was 
a matter for the Prime Minister and such of his intimate 
colleagues or Civil Service advisers as he chose to consult. 
This was notoriously so in foreign policy, but it was equally 
so in most important matters of home policy. 

Mr. Baldwin enjoyed a comparable authority when he was 
Prime Minister. The Cabinet revolved round him. He was the 
dictator of policy even if at times a somewhat indolent one. 
Although many of his decisions affronted important colleagues, 
endangering in their view interests and principles they had 
been pledged’" to sustain and seriously affected the Party’s 
position in the country, no revolt against him had any chance 
of success. 

As for Macdonald, I remember members of his Cabinet 
telling me of the extent to which he exercised his powers to 
determine the agenda that should come up for consideration 
before the Cabinet and to veto whatever he did not like. L. 
MacNeil Weir, who was his intimate associate and Parlia¬ 
mentary Private Secretary during both his Premierships, told 
me the same thing. In his Life of Macdonald he repeated this 
at some length, writing: “It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
power and authority which the Prime Minister possesses with 
regard to legislation to be brought before the House of Com¬ 
mons. As Chairman of the Cabinet he has complete control 
over its deliberations, approving its agenda, directing its con¬ 
duct. Macdonald exploited the immemorial usage to rule with 
a rod of iron. Everything brought before the Cabinet came 
under his uncontrolled veto, Ministers found him constantly 
and capriciously intervening to prevent, to modify, to delay 
executive action.” 

The personal power exercised by the Prime Minister has of 
course always been very great if for no other reason than that 
constitutionally it is the Prime Minister, as a person, and not 
the Party which he leads that is invited by the King to form a 
Government, so that he is the source of all political power 
and patronage. He can appoint to what offices he chooses 
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those he sees tit, picking men who are agreeable to him 
personally and who will follow his ideas. He can drop those 
he does not like at any time. In his hands and not those of the 
Cabinet as a whole rests 'the decision when to advise the King 
to dissolve Parliament. This latter power, which is of consider¬ 
able importance in increasing the authority of the Prime 
Minister in relation to the Cabinet, is of comparatively recent 
growth. Prior to the last war the decision was made by the 
whole Cabinet, but in 1918 Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
Law, as the leaders of the two main parties to the Coalition, 
took the decision when to dissolve it into their own hands. 
Since then the practice thus established has remained. The 
party leader—the Prime Minister—has retained the right to 
make a decision which formerly belonged to the whole Cabinet. 

It is true that the leader of a political party cannot entirely 
ignore, even if he wishes to do so, the advice of the other leaders 
of that party or overlook them entirely in selecting his Cabinet. 
But he can if he likes leave out extremely eminent and experi¬ 
enced party leaders whom he does not like personally or whom 
he feels would not be entirely amenable to his authority. 
Chamberlain and Baldwin both excluded from their Cabinets 
men of great authority and distinction in the Conservative 
Party. 

Two developments of great importance in the history of 
democratic government in Britain have, however, now further 
increased the power which always belonged to the Prime 
Minister and which he normally shares with, at the most, only 
a very small group of his intimate colleagues. 

One is the fact that the extension of the range of government 
and the enormous growth in public business has forced Ministers 
more and more into administrative channels and has at the 
same time led to the creation of many new Ministries. Ministers 
tend under modern conditions to become specialists immersed 
in the running of their own Departments and without the 
time to become fully acquainted with matters of general policy. 
It is indeed physically impossible for a Minister responsible 
for the day to day running of a great department and answer- 
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able to Parliament for what it does, always to find the time to 
give general questions of national policy the full and careful 
consideration they require. 

At the same time the growth in the number of departments 
has turned full meetings of Ministers into bodies somewhat 
large for effective decisive action. As anyone with experience 
of committee work knows, a group larger than nine or ten, 
usually finds it difficult to work effectively as a team required 
to deal with major principles and reach sensible decisions. The 
larger the committee the more does its success and efficiency 
depend upon the Chairman whose responsibility and authority 
is consequently increased. 

During the war the problem was dealt with by the creation 
of a small War Cabinet. The full Cabinet never met and the 
majority of Departmental Ministers were deliberately excluded 
from any discussion of general policy. They attended the War 
Cabinet when any matter specifically affecting their own 
Departments came before it. Not otherwise. 

Even so a majority of the members of the War Cabinet were, 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister of Production fairly heavily 
engaged on departmental duties. With the result that many 
major decisions on general policy were often left to the Prime 
Minister and one or two of his intimate associates, some of 
whom were not even members of the War Cabinet. 

It may again not be entirely correct to regard war-time 
methods as a precedent for the future. The circumstances were 
abnormal and the authority which the Prime Minister held in 
his own hands exceptional. But the growth in departmental 
duties and the increase in the number of Departments inevitably 
means either that Cabinets become too large to deal effectively 
with general policy questions or that some modification of the 
war-time system of an inner Cabinet has to be extended into 
peace-time. 

Whichever of these alternative causes is followed, the share of 
responsibility exercised by many Ministers in policy decisions 
outside their own Departments becomes largely nominal. 
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Moreover it must be remembered that Ministers being men 
and politicians are concerned with their own personal reputa¬ 
tions. Those reputations largely stand or fall by the success 
of their departmental administration and the way in which 
they conduct themselves during Parliamentary questions and 
debates affecting it. It is natural therefore that departmental 
Ministers should give more time and energy to their depart¬ 
mental duties than to general policy questions which do not 
directly concern them and that as a consequence the responsi¬ 
bility for general policy falls primarily to the Prime Minister 
and one or two co-ordinating Ministers. ** 

The second factor which has tended to increase the prestige 
and power of the Prime Minister is the growth of the political 
party machine. The party machine which was invented in its 
modem form by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has now become one 
of the dominating facts in British politics. Save in the most 
exceptional circumstances no politician can hope for power or 
preferment unless he is acceptable to the organizers of the party 
to which he belongs and is loyal to the party machine. It may 
perhaps be argued that the case of Mr. Churchill shows that this 
does not always apply. Mr. Churchill was for many years 
heartily disliked and ignored by the party to which he belonged. 
Yet despite this he became Prime Minister at the most critical 
moment in national history. But it was only because the 
moment was so critical that he was able to reach the highest 
office. In that moment party prejudices and interests had to 
be set aside. Moreover, it had become essential for national 
unity that the Labour Party should join the Government and 
Mr. Churchill was the only Conservative leader Labour was 
prepared to serve under. Yet having become Prime Minister 
Mr. Churchill did not long delay in accepting the Chairmanship 
of the Conservative Party, although his national prestige was 
such that he did not need such an office. The party machine 
needed him more than he needed it. But he was sufficient of a 
politician to know the importance of controlling it for the future. 
The experience of Lloyd George after the last war when the 
Conservative Party machine threw him over so soon as it had 
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no more use for him was a practical demonstration of that fact 
which he did not forget. 

For the vast number of politicians in normal circumstances 
acquiescence in the decisions of the party organization and 
loyalty to it is necessary to political life. Tliis is as true of the 
Labour Party as of the Conservative Party, indeed to some 
extent more true, for the Labour Party exercises an even stricter 
discipline over its members. Thus it required a world war to 
bring Sir Stafford Cripps back to the centre of the political 
stage after he had quarrelled with his party, although he is one 
of the ablest debaters and administrators it possesses and has 
always had a big popular following. Similarly Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, for all his brilliant dialectical skill and power of invective, 
found it impossible to continue successfully outside the party 
organization and had to apply for readmission with unnatural 
humility after he had been expelled. Mr. D. N. Pritt has not 
been so fortunate. He has not been forgiven and remains out¬ 
side the party fold with no hopes of the office his legal talents 
might otherwise have been expected to secure him in a Labour 
Government. 

Loyalty to the party machine is not merely one of the first 
essentials for a politician who hopes for Ministerial office, it is 
the first necessity before they can become practising politicians 
at all. They fight their elections as members of the Labour 
Party, the Conservative Party or the Liberal Party, depending 
very largely for their hopes of success upon the endorsement 
of the party machine and the backing of the party organization. 
Once returned it is their duty to vote as the Party Whips tell them, 
and they ignore the Party Whip only at great peril to their 
political futures. There are many bright young men in the 
House of Commons who have failed to receive the preferment 
they expected—and perhaps deserved—because they are sus¬ 
pected of not being as amenable to party discipline as other less 
talented politicians who have been given junior office because 
they are known to be safe. 

This system is neither so heartless nor so politically wicked 
as it sometimes seems to romantically minded people interested 
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in politics. After all most people at a general election vote 
primarily for a Government and only secondarily for a particular 
candidate. Although it must of course be taken into account 
that the public judgment of a Party’s capacity to govern is 
affected by the quality of the candidates it presents to the 
electorate. But over the country as a whole people vote for a 
Labour or Conservative Government rather than for candidates 
as individuals. This was particularly true in the recent election. 
The results and the almost total eclipse of the Liberal Party, 
despite the individual excellence of some of its candidates, show 
clearly that the immense majority of electors were solely con¬ 
cerned to vote for a Government. They were not interested in 
candidates, however good, who belonged to parties which had 
no hope of forming one. 

One important consequence of this is that the traditional 
power of Parliament to force a Government to resign in conse¬ 
quence of defeat in debate has for all practical purposes disap¬ 
peared. The tendency of electors to vote emphatically for one of 
two major parties and to ignore the others means that any 
Government elected is almost certain to have, as the present 
Labour Government has, and the Chamberlain Government 
had, an extremely strong party Parliamentary majority behind it. 
And no Government with a party majority sufficient to make it 
independent of arrangements with other parties need, in circum¬ 
stances created by the development of party machines, fear 
defeat. No such Government has in fact been defeated in 
Parliament during the past seventy-five years. 

Under modern conditions the result of all important debates 
is determined beforehand. The authority of the Party Whips 
ensures that this shall be so. The idea that any major measure 
brought forward by the Government may be thrown out as a 
direct result of an adverse debate has become, so far as British 
Parliamentary practice is concerned, a myth, a romantic 
survival from the nineteenth century. 

This is still not the case in the United States, where the 
development of the party machine has been conditioned by the 
constitution and has as a consequence somewhat different 
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functions. Nor, of course, is the American Cabinet system 
hardly at all comparable to the British Cabinet system. Whereas 
a British Prime Minister must be the leader of the largest party 
in the House of Commons, and he and all the members of his 
Cabinet must be Members of Parliament and must regularly 
answer criticisms in Parliament, the President of the United 
States is not a member of Congress but is elected separately, 
the members of his Cabinet are not selected from among the 
leaders of his party in Congress and are not required to par¬ 
ticipate in its debates but are simply officers appointed by him, 
as the Chief Executive of the United States, to advise him in 
carrying out his duties. Usually most of them have never been 
members of Congress and many of them may be without 
previous political experience being chosen entirely for adminis¬ 
trative reasons. 

Moreover, Congress does not even theoretically possess the 
power to overthrow a Government, as the British House of 
Commons does. It cannot dismiss the President, for his power 
is derived from the direct vote of the people in a Presidential 
election. He remains in office for his term of four years what¬ 
ever Congress does. It can, and often does, refuse to pass a 
measure which he and his chief executive officers think desirable, 
but rejection of a major Government measure by Congress 
does not involve the resignation of the Government as does 
the defeat of a major Government measure in the House of 
Commons. There is for this reason greater freedom of voting 
in Congress than in Parliament. 

Moreover, because the President and both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, the Senate and the House of Representatives are elected 
separately, according to different systems and for different 
terms, it is quite possible for a President to have a party majority 
against him in either or even both Houses. Even if his party 
is in a majority in Congress it by no means follows—as it does 
in Britain—that members of the same party as the Government 
will vote for its measures. They may very well vote against 
some of them, as Democrats did against many of President 
Roosevelt’s measures. For the two major American political 
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parties are not governed by the same kind of agreement upon 
a party programme as are the two major British parties. They 
are much more in the nature of territorial alliances. Moreover, 
an adverse vote does not, as it does in Britain, involve members 
in the risk that their party may be thrown out of office and 
they themselves have to fight another election. 

It has further to be taken into account that the would-be 
Congressman has two elections to fight, and, unlike an M.P,, 
must be an inhabitant of the State that elects him, so that 
his local connections are of primary importance to him. First 
of all he has to fight and win the primary election to get his 
party’s nomination and after that the election to beat the 
nominee of the other party. Of these two elections the first, 
particularly in States which are fairly solidly Democrat or 
Republican, is the most important. The prospective M.P. fights 
his most important battle as a representative of a party and 
secures votes much more on the party’s record than on his own. 
The Congressman fights his electorial battle on the same basis— 
as a Democrat or a Republican—but he fights the primary 
nomination as an individual against another individual of the 
same party living in the same locality and has to depend in 
that fight entirely upon his local popularity and the number 
of his friends. As a consequence the Congressman has to be 
much more careful than an M.P. to safeguard his own personal 
popularity and not to offend anybody back home. His standing 
there affects his political career much more than the success or 
failure in Congress of a measure proposed by the President. 

Yet even so the effect of the Administration’s record in office 
upon the party’s popularity, and consequently upon the electoral 
chances of individual Congressmen, is so great that the President 
can and does wield through the party machine a considerable 
influence over the members of his party in Congress, and a 
popular President can, as Roosevelt did, carry his party’s 
candidates to success all over the country. Moreover, under the 
pressure of modem circumstances, Congress has found it 
necessary to delegate more and more authority to the executive 
by passing enabling acts within which the President has immense 
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administrative and policy-making power. The increasing con¬ 
centration of power in the hands of the head of the Government 
is in fact a phenomenon common to all democracies irrespective 
of their electoral systems. 

In Britain the prestige of the party leaders is a substantial 
factor in electoral success, although it can clearly be over¬ 
estimated, as it was by Mr. Churchill and the Conservative 
Party organization in the last General Election. 

Yet anyone who thinks that the immense concentration of 
publicity on one man during that election was entirely a post¬ 
war phenomenon has forgotten the “You Can Trust Him” 
posters of the Baldwin election campaign of 1935, or for that 
matter Ramsay Macdonald’s national tour preceding the 
Labour victory in 1929. 

Prior to 1945, the campaign technique by which a party was 
very largely identified with one man had been consistently 
successful. The reason for its failure on this occasion is of great 
historical significance in a study of the relationships between 
Government, Press and People. 

The sweeping success of the Labour campaign, despite Mr. 
Churchill’s great personal prestige, was as much a surprise to 
the Labour organizers as to the Conservative ones. They knew 
that there was a considerable swing to the Left, they believed 
that the Labour Party proposals for economic planning in the 
interests of full employment and large-scale social reform had 
wide popular acceptance, and that the Conservative attack on 
controls was not in line with the public mood, they knew that 
^he legacy of the years of frustration and national shame which 
had their climax at Munich hung heavily about the necks of the 
Conservatives. But they judged, even the most optimistic of 
them, that the personal prestige of Churchill was so great that 
he would be able to carry the Conservatives to victory on his 
back and that the most Labour was likely to do in this election 
was to win a hundred seats or so and return as a strong 
opposition. 

Many of the organizers of the Labour Party campaign con¬ 
sidered when the campaign opened that they would have had 
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more chance of success under a different leader. They would 
have been happier with either Bevin or Morrison, believing 
that either of these could have been presented to the electorate 
as a national leader comparable in stature to Churchill, but that 
Attlee could not. This was no new manifestation of feeling. 
It had been current among groups influential in the organization 
of the party for some time. They believed, and there was much 
past evidence to support them, that there was no hope of any 
party securing a great electoral victory unless it fought under 
the leadership of one who could be built up in the public mind 
as a great public figure: a popular political star. They recognized 
Attlee’s qualities, his integrity, his single-mindedness, his intel¬ 
lectual capacity, but complained that he lacked some of the 
popular qualities of leadership and that it was difficult in any 
way to dramatize him. 

Attlee is one of the most difficult men in the world to publicize 
and possesses fewer of the political arts of self-presentation 
than any public man I know. To many of those concerned with 
the organization of Labour’s campaign and to many Labour 
supporters generally, it seemed possible that these defects—if 
they are defects—would, in the conditions in which elections 
are fought, severely restrict the party’s chances of success. 
They were wrong. It is of considerable interest in considering 
future democratic tendencies to ask why, for it may well be 
that those very aspects of Attlee’s personality which were 
considered a political handicap, played instead a substantial part 
in the Labour victory and that the public generally understood 
and appreciated his qualities much more than did many pro¬ 
fessional political tactitions. 

I have now known Attlee fairly intimately for some fifteen 
years. I have for him an affection and respect which steadily 
increases as I know him better. With strangers he is reserved 
and sometimes brusque in conversation. This brusqueness does 
not come from any personal arrogance but rather from a natural 
inability to envelope every casual acquaintance in that warm 
—although no doubt often superficial and insincere—interest 
in their affairs which is one of the attributes of most successful 
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politicians. Most politicians have some of the arts of the 
actor. They identify themselves with their audiences, they rise 
naturally to great public occasions; one can feel when one 
is with them the blossoming of their personalities that takes 
place when they are confronted by crowds. Churchill possesses 
this art to a superb degree. So to a considerable extent do 
Bevin and Morrison, and to a lesser degree Eden, who needs 
some of the cosseting and encouraging before a big occasion 
that a stage star does before a first night. Attlee possesses 
hardly any of this quality. 

I remember lunching with Hugh Dalton, the present Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, shortly after I first became Editor of 
the Daily Herald . We lunched at the House of Commons and 
Dalton, looking round at the various M.P.s in the dining-room, 
said: “You know, Francis, one thing you must remember is 
that all of us here are in one way or another prima donnas. 
We’re all apt to get upset if we don’t get what we regard as 
our fair share of the limelight.” 

I have found that true of almost every politician I have 
known with the exception of Attlee. It is not that he despises 
popularity, although I think he needs it less than many. It is 
simply that he is unwilling to employ any of the techniques 
by which politicians normally secure it. This reserve—so rare 
in politicians—affects him in many ways. He is one of the worst 
of subjects for newspaper interviewers and photographers and 
often seems uncomfortable at the public receptions that are part 
of the regular life of an eminent politician. 

He was, I think, most successful in what may very loosely be 
called “political public relations” at San Francisco, where he 
went with Anthony Eden as one of the principal British dele¬ 
gates to the United Nations 1 Conference. As the* member of 
the delegation in charge of Press and Information, I was anxious 
that he should make as good an impression as possible on the 
assembled newspapermen not only for his own sake and the 
sake of the delegation, but also because it seemed desirable that 
American journalists should get to know as much as possible 
about the man who might well be the next Prime Minister of 
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Britain. I explained this and he agreed with excellent grace 
although no particular relish. 

I arranged a Press conference for him and we discussed 
beforehand the kind of subjects he should deal with and the 
kind of questions he was likely to be asked. Now an American 
Press conference is apt to be a somewhat disturbing experience 
to the uninitiated: what with dozens of photographers letting 
off lights in the speaker’s face in order to get candid camera 
shots and questions coming from every side of the room from 
men who are not in any way hostile, but regard it as their duty 
to catch the speaker out if they can, it is something of an ordeal 
for the most hardened. On this occasion Attlee was excellent. 
He seemed to warm to the atmosphere. He had of course none 
of the oratorical flourishes, the impish jests, the sudden bold 
gestures that make a Churchill Press conference a dazzling 
occasion, but he was forthcoming, palpably sincere, a master 
of his subject, and met all questions with a disarming good 
humour and often with a wit which those who know him are 
well aware that he possesses but which he does not often display 
in public. He made a great impression and had an excellent 
press. 

His public speeches are usually an appeal to the mind rather 
than to the emotions. They convince but they do not arouse 
mass emotion. They only occasionally sparkle. This latter fact 
is odd, for if one reads an Attlee speech one often finds it full 
of striking phrases and pointed illustrations. Moreover, he 
possesses a not inconsiderable gift for epigram and for a dry 
and slightly sardonic wit. But he has few of the arts of the 
popular orator. 

His best qualities are shown in committee, particularly when 
he is chairman, for then his grasp of difficult subjects, his great 
intellectual integrity and his fairmindedness come into their 
own. He has a remarkable capacity for summing up a discussion 
and giving a decision which gives due weight to the views 
expressed. But except in his own East End constituency of 
Limehouse, where he first went as a young man straight from 
the University to do social work among dockers and their 
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families, and where he has earned for himself not only respect 
but a warm personal affection, he does not easily make contacts 
and engenders little of that mass emotion which has surrounded, 
in some measure, many political leaders. 

It is understandable that campaign organizers and publicists 
on both sides should feel that it would be difficult to challenge 
the leadership of an immensely popular Prime Minister of 
commanding public stature with one whose qualities were so 
much less obvious. Much modern publicity and a very great 
part of modem journalism is conducted on the basis that the 
public is more interested in personalities than principles. More- 
over, Churchill is, as President Roosevelt was, one of the greatest 
broadcasters ever known, while Attlee’s broadcasts although 
effective as pieces of reasoned argument, have little of the 
Churchillian glamour. 

On all past electioneering form Churchill’s success therefore 
seemed certain to most of the experts. Yet instead the majority 
of the British people, while acclaiming him as a war leader, 
rejected him as a future Prime Minister. 

They did so no doubt partly because they were, despite the 
popular Press view, more interested in programmes than in 
personalities and were determined upon social changes which 
they felt no Conservative Government would carry through. 
But it seems also that there was a significant reaction against 
the idea of personal government, and then when Churchill told 
them: “Do not be deceived into thinking you can have me 
without voting National,’’ they felt that, great man though he 
was, he placed too much emphasis upon his own indispensability. 

They were offered a choice between a Government revolving 
round one man of a great but dictatorial mould of character 
who had shown in his war administration that he believed in 
centralizing the control of government in his own hands to an 
extraordinary degree, and a Government headed by one who 
showed no desire to possess a personal authority of that order 
but whose integrity, sincerity and respect for the intelligence of 
the public was made increasingly manifest as the election pro¬ 
ceeded. They chose the latter. 
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It may be said that in so doing they started a movement 
against that concentration of power in the hands of the Prime 
Minister to which I have referred earlier as an apparently 
inevitable outcome of modem developments. But this is only 
partly true. It is unlikely that Mr. Attlee will wish to dominate 
his Cabinet to the extent that Churchill did his, or for that 
matter Chamberlain, although the increase in his political 
stature and personal confidence since he became Prime Minister 
is interesting as a further indication of the effect that the 
possession of great authority has on character. But he is much 
more a chairman of committee than a dictator, although he 
possesses a stubbornness of decision that sometimes surprises 
those who have only a superficial acquaintance with him, and 
his principal colleagues, particularly Bevin, Morrison, Dalton 
and Cripps are of a character and capacity that makes it prob¬ 
able that the Labour Cabinet will work as a team to a much 
greater extent than most recent Cabinets. 

But the effectiveness of the power which rests under modem 
conditions in the hands of a party leader and Prime Minister 
even when he is so little dictatorial as Attlee, should not be 
overlooked. If a party leader needs the party organization it 
in its turn is no less dependent upon him, for to a greater or 
less extent he represents the party in the eyes of the nation. 
No party leader, whether Labour or Conservative, has in recent 
times ever been unseated once appointed: Mr. Attlee himself, 
having in the first place become party leader almost by chance, 
has since successfully withstood the challenge of all rivals, 
although some of them could theoretically command more solid 
blocks of supporters than he. As Prime Minister he possesses 
if he cares to exercise it an authority no less great than, to take 
two somewhat comparable Conservative examples, that possessed, 
and exercised by Baldwin and Chamberlain, for this power rests 
in the hands of any modem Prime Minister as a consequence 
both of the constitutional position and the discipline of the party 
machine which as leader he controls. 

In all recent Governments the twin developments I have dis¬ 
cussed—the increase in the authority of the Cabinet over Parlia- 
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ment and the increase in the authority of the Prime Minister over 
the Cabinet—have been marked. They may well be and probably 
are an inevitable consequence of modem conditions. Whether 
that is so or not, their existence is beyond doubt. They are likely 
to continue modified, if at all, only to the extent of some sharing 
of the Prime Minister’s authority with one or two of his principal 
colleagues. It would be foolish to ignore the vast concentration 
of power in a few hands that flows from this circumstance. For 
this is one of the most important facts that has to be taken into 
account in considering the relationship between Government 
and people in the future. 


Chapter 7 

THE PLACE OF THE BACK BENCHER 

The position described in the previous chapter may seem rather 
a depressing one. If it is indeed the case that a highly organized 
party machine exists to see that anything the Cabinet decides 
is approved by the necessary majority of the House of Commons 
and that major Cabinet decisions are in the hands of a very 
few men, then it may indeed seem that democracy is in a bad 
way and that the hope that public opinion can make itself felt 
is small. 

Certainly whenever a Government which has an effective 
Parliamentary majority desires to make criticism of itself an 
issue of confidence on which it will resign unless it receives a 
majority vote, it can be certain of carrying the day. The whole 
vested interest of the party machine in keeping the party in 
power, and the self interest of the great majority of the M.P.s 
on the Government benches in avoiding a situation which will 
force them to give up their seats and fight an election, combines 
to ensure that the Government shall get what it wants. And 
the Government is at liberty to make any issue it wishes a vote 
of confidence and thus force all who support it on general 
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principles to abstain from continuing to criticize it on a particular 
issue, however important. 

This technique of making almost any criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment an issue of confidence was employed consistently by Mr. 
Churchill and his Cabinet during the war. So consistently 
indeed that on many occasions public opinion at home and 
abroad was baffled to understand why some specific criticism 
which could well have been dealt with on its merits should 
suddenly become the occasion of a Parliamentary crisis: although 
a crisis whose outcome was well known in advance. I think, 
looking back, most people will agree that some of the votes of 
confidence called for during the war were quite unnecessary. 
No question of wishing to replace the Government by another 
one had arisen and everyone was well aware, without a vote, 
that the Government was assured of the backing of the vast 
majority of the House of Commons on its general war policy. 
These forced votes of confidence served on many occasions to 
do an ill-service to Parliament and to democratic practice 
generally. They created in men’s minds the impression of a 
rubber-stamp legislature existing to do what it was told; a 
domesticated watch-dog called to heel at the slightest crack of 
the whip: than which no impression more harmful to the true 
interests of democracy could exist. They were often among the 
less happy manifestations of the autocratic temper that grew 
upon the Prime Minister as the war progressed and that was 
demonstrated privately in the sharp tone of many of his instruc¬ 
tions. It is not impossible that some of those unnecessary 
votes of confidence did Mr. Churchill himself an ill-service in 
the end by creating in the public mind the impression of an 
autocratic ruler impatient of any criticism and that that im¬ 
pression played its part in his electoral defeat. 

Yet even in war circumstances and despite the frequently 
arbitrary use of its powers by the War Cabinet, the influence 
that Parliament and public opinion was able to exercise on 
policy should not be overlooked. There were many occasions 
on which the heavy artillery of the Government and the com¬ 
bined force of the three main party machines were mobilized to 
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crush Parliamentary criticism only for the Government to 
adopt a little later many of the critics’ suggestions. 

Parliamentary criticism is indeed much more effective than a 
strictly logical assessment of the balance of power between the 
Executive and the House of Commons would suggest. This is 
even more true in normal times than it was during the war. 

It must be remembered that all democratic governments are 
aware that their lives are limited. It is the essence of good 
democratic government that they should be aware of this fact. 
They know, even the most autocratic of them, that at some 
time not very far distant they will in the natural course of things 
have to submit themselves to the test of public opinion in a 
general election. 

They must therefore take public opinion with them in what 
they do if they can. A Prime Minister or a Cabinet which is 
determined upon a particular course of action can, for the reasons 
I gave in the preceding chapter, force that action through 
Parliament if it wishes, even although a very large and growing 
body of public opinion is opposed to it. But it would be very 
unwise to take such action consistently. Public memory may 
not be very long and it may sometimes be possible so to arrange 
things that the election when it comes is fought on new issues 
or on largely fictitious ones even although that may be less 
easy in the future than in the past. But no Government can 
afford to do too many unpopular things unless it is very con¬ 
vinced that time will prove it right and that it can marshal 
facts and arguments that will prove that what it did was wise 
and necessary despite the first popular reaction. 

Where the strength of Parliament lies is in its ability faithfully 
to represent popular feeling. Its importance therefore becomes 
not smaller but greater as circumstances concentrate increasing 
power in the hands of the executive. 

This was so even during the war. Critics of the Government 
like Emanuel Shinwell, Aneurin Bevan, Earl Winterton, Richard 
Stokes and many others, although all their criticisms may not 
have carried conviction and although the Prime Minister con¬ 
vinced himself that one or two of them were concerned only to 
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conduct a personal vendetta against him, served Parliament and 
public well during the war. They forced many issues into the 
limelight that would otherwise not have been raised. They forced 
every Minister to be constantly aware that what he did was 
under scrutiny and they kept the administrators of the Civil 
Service on their toes. 

The importance of critics, whether on the Opposition or 
Government benches, is not less but greater now. All strong 
Governments, however good their intentions, need, if they are 
not to fall into the temptation of abusing their executive power, 
to be aware that their actions are under constant scrutiny. A 
Socialist Government will need that spur as much as any other, 
as I think its leaders would themselves agree. The spur will not 
be lacking for the Back Benchers are now crowded with eager, 
able and eloquent young men and women who, fortunately for 
everyone, have no intention of being the tame slaves of a party 
whip. 

Moreover, the practice of delegating power to the executive 
under brief “blanket” acts which give the Government authority 
to legislate without further reference to Parliament, on matters 
affecting almost every department of national life, has grown 
apace. This development was speeded up during the war when 
essential measures of mobilization and organization could not 
be held up pending debates in Parliament, but it had begun long 
before—as long before as 1860 when more than a fifth of all 
the Statutes passed by Parliament were of this character. It 
is an inevitable development of the growth of Government and 
of the need for rapid decision. A reform of some of the archaic 
procedure which at present tends to make Parliamentary 
business much slower than it need be may enable Parliament 
to recover some of the authority it now delegates in this way, 
but it cannot affect the general trend towards centralized con¬ 
trol. As Lloyd George declared in 1932 (and he had played as 
big a part as any man in increasing the povyer of the Executive): 
“Parliament has really no control over the Executive; it is pure 
fiction.” Now, thirteen years later, that is even truer than it 
wa9 then. 
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Nor, as I have explained, does Parliament any longer exercise 
in practice the function which in theory is one of its most 
important: the power to dismiss a Government at any time 
by an adverse vote in debate. Under modem conditions all 
Governments are able within their five-year term to choose for 
themselves the order and timing of their going. Unless and 
until they themselves decide that the moment has come for an 
appeal to the country they can depend on their majority in 
Parliament to keep them in office. 

Yet none of these facts means that Parliament has now ceased 
to have any real importance. Its importance rests in the circum¬ 
stance that it provides a sounding board for public opinion. 
This so far from diminishing has increased. Its function is to 
face the Government with a lively body of active and intelligent 
critics in close touch with what ordinary men and women are 
thinking. 

No Government, however large its majority and however sure 
it is of its vote can afford to be repeatedly worsted in debate by 
its opponents or to be shown to have made repeated errors of 
administration. Nor, even although it can rely upon the Party 
Whips to make sure that the majority of its supporters go into 
the right division lobby on an important issue whatever private 
doubts they may possess, can it afford to ignore repeated 
warnings that it is getting out of sympathy with the views of a 
large section of its back benchers or that they are finding it 
increasingly difficult to defend Government policy in their 
constituencies. 

This is particularly so in the case of a Labour Government. 
Every week when Parliament is sitting a private meeting of all 
Labour M.P.s is held at which Front Bench members explain 
the policy they propose to follow. This is discussed and if 
there is a strong clash of opinion a vote is taken so that the 
view of the majority can be ascertained. These debates, are 
usually much freer and franker than anything that takes place 
in the House of Commons itself: indeed in the days when 
Labour was in opposition one needed to attend such meetings 
to be able to flavour to the full the powers of invective possessed 
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by Aneurin Bevan, Emanuel Shinwell and others and also, 
incidentally, fully to understand the influence the present Prime 
Minister was able to exert over his party, because of his obvious 
integrity and fairmindedness and because he was so obviously 
not concerned with his own personal position. 

There were then several occasions when the policy agreed 
on by the Parliamentary executive was shown at these meetings 
to be so unpopular with the general body of Labour M.P.S 
that it had to be amended. This machinery for giving Labour 
Party Back Benchers a chance to discuss Front Bench decisions 
in private before the debate in Parliament will continue now 
that there is a Labour Government. The views expressed at 
these meetings are bound to have a substantial influence on 
Government policy. 

In fact, therefore, although the Prime Minister and Cabinet 
have an almost arbitrary power if they care to exercise it, they 
dare not rely too much upon it. They must in practice govern 
largely by persuasion and consent, they must take most of their 
own followers along the road with them and they must be 
careful not to put themselves in a position which the Opposition 
can show them to be wrong. 

For this reason M.P.s carry out their responsibilities best 
when they are constantly watchful of the Government’s general 
policy and of the Administrative acts of Departments. 

In one sense the functions of Parliament have been drastically 
altered by the course of political events. It no longer has an 
important function as the initiator of legislation. The number 
of bills introduced by Private Members is at all times small, 
and their fate uncertain. All important legislation is brought 
forward by the Government, the most that private members 
can do is sometimes to persuade the Government to agree to 
amendments. 

Moreover the administrative activities of many of the larger 
Departments are now so widespread that even the Minister 
who theoretically is responsible for all policy decisions may 
have a very incomplete knowledge of everything that is being 
done in his name. Increasingly decisions which may directly 
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affect the lives of large numbers of people have to be left to 
the higher ranks of the Civil Service. Now Senior Civil Servants 
have very great qualities. They include among their ranks, as 
anyone who has worked intimately with them during the war 
will agree, men not merely of the highest professional integrity 
but of very great ability and administrative experience. For 
comparatively small incomes and no public fame they perform 
tasks which would frequently earn them immense salaries and 
considerable reputations in industry. They not merely ad¬ 
minister policy but frequently shape it to an extent little sus¬ 
pected by the general public or even sometimes by their own 
Ministers, who do not always appreciate how much their views 
are decided for them by the way a case is presented to them by 
their permanent officials, nor for that matter how large a part 
the Cabinet secretariate plays in giving shape to often incon¬ 
clusive Cabinet discussions. 

Civil Servants are advisers and administrators but their advice 
is very often taken and the way in which they administer policy 
may in practice determine whether it is good or bad. But in 
the past the training of senior Civil Servants has not, except in 
rare instances, given them much facility for appreciating how a 
regulation which looks admirable in a Departmental file will 
appear to the men and women in the small suburban houses 
or back streets, to whom it will be applied; or, for that matter, 
to the factory managers and business men who may be called 
upon to work according to its principles. And the enforced 
political monasticism of the Civil Service sometimes leads, in 
the lower ranks, to a disastrous failure to appreciate the political 
and social implications of administrative decisions. 

Fortunately most senior Civil Servants are extremely anxious 
to avoid having their Departments criticized in the House of 
Commons or in the Press and even more anxious that it shall 
not be proved to be in the wrong. Their whole training inclines 
them to avoid if they can the risk of public controversy. Nor 
do Ministers like to have to go down to the House and take 
responsibility for avoidable mistakes made by their officials. 
They are required to defend their officials in public but there is 
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nothing that prevents them from speaking their minds in their 
own private offices. 

Persistent back benchers who may sometimes feel that their 
questioning of Ministers brings them little reward in public 
appreciation or fame and often only evasive answers from 
Ministers themselves would often be encouraged if they could 
know the anxiety that the mere mention of their names creates 
in the breasts of Civil Servants and the number of things that 
are looked at more carefully, and sometimes to good purpose, 
because someone has said: “You don’t think this will give 
so-and-so a peg to hang one of his confounded questions on, 
do you?” 

It is for this reason that question time is so valuable a feature 
of the House of Commons. I have heard arguments to the 
contrary. It is sometimes said that all that the majority of 
questions do is to waste the time of a number of important 
officials, in collecting facts which will enable their Minister to 
give a reply which will sound satisfactory but give nothing 
away. 

A distinguished lawyer who reached eminence in the Civil 
Service during the war once gave me his views at some length 
on the futility of all Parliamentary questions. None directed 
against his own Department, he declared, had ever so far as 
he could discover produced any information of real value to 
anyone, or had any effect of any kind on administrative action. 
“Half the questions in the House,” he said, “are carefully 
arranged by Ministers and the Department themselves in order 
to give a piece of information which would have to be made 
public anyway, or to put their own gloss on something they 
have done. Most of the rest are asked by people who, although 
they may have got hold of something that is worth looking 
into, are insufficiently briefed to make a case and lack the 
necessary skill or expert knowledge to press their points home. 
All they do is to provide the Minister with an opportunity for 
easy popularity by scoring off them in an amusing way if he 
happens not to like them, or by giving them some innocuous 
but flattering reply if he does.” 
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There is some foundation in all this. When a hostile Parlia¬ 
mentary question is put down the best brains in the Department 
concerned devote themselves to the task of furnishing a reply 
that will give as little away as possible. They consider out of 
long practice and experience what line supplementary questions 
may take and how they can be dealt with. Their Minister goes 
into the fray amply provided with all that he needs in order 
to stonewall the straight balls and knock the leather off the loose 
ones. And there are unfortunately usually a large number of 
loose balls. If one is a mute observer on the Departmental 
side interested in political technique it is often difficult not to 
groan aloud when one sees how many opportunities are missed by 
questioners: how frequently they are fobbed off by inadequate 
answers, how much more effective most of them would have bv*en 
if they had made themselves a little more acquainted with their 
facts before starting their attack. Of course a Minister has most 
of the advantages. He has resources of information denied to 
his critics and an expert staff to brief him. And it is usually 
extremely difficult for his questioner to prove him wrong 
even if he has a shrewd suspicion that he is being told only a 
part of the truth. And then it so very rarely happens that 
questions are properly organized. Just at the moment, when 
pne questioner is pressing a Minister hard and is on the point 
of forcing a significant admission out of him, up will jump 
another member to intervene with a supplementary quite off 
the point and to present the Minister with all the opportunity 
he needs to side-step the real issue. 

Nevertheless when all this is said it remains true in my 
experience that Question Time is from the public point of view 
one of the most useful of Parliamentary institutions. Questions 
are asked which do disclose abuses or examples of maladminisr 
Ration and lead to them being put right. The knowledge that 
any day an M.P. may get up and ask awkward questions about 
what the Department is doing acts as a most useful check on 
bureaucracy. 

But it is very frequently only too obvious that the institution 
of Question Time would be enormously more useful if more 
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M.P.S possessed a specialized knowledge of the work of the 
great Departments and of the administrative matters with which 
„ they are dealing. A vast amount of the legislation now intro¬ 
duced by Governments is, because of the widening scope of 
administrative authority, so technical in character that few 
people other than the officials who have been concerned in 
drafting it are able to understand the significance of all its 
details—although those details may, if the Bill becomes law, 
have consequence of great direct concern to large numbers of 
ordinary people. Thus it has been said that only two people in 
the House of Commons understood the Local Government Bill 
of 1928-9. One was the then Minister of Health, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who had an ample brief prepared for him by 
the officials who had drafted the Bill; the other was Mr. Sidney 
Webb, who had behind him a lifetime’s academic study of 
Local Government. 

It is not possible to expect all M.P.s to be experts in every¬ 
thing, but the public has a right to demand a much higher 
standard of knowledge from M.P.s than it frequently got 
in the past. And it is important that the party in opposition 
should so divide Parliamentary work among its members 
that each M.P. is required to make himself a competent 
authority on at least one aspect of Government administration. 
Even where, as is often now bound to be the case, the actual 
details of a measure require for their full understanding an 
expert knowledge of complicated matters beyond the range of 
most M.P.s they should at least regard it as their duty to ask 
what the consequences of any particular proposal will be, and 
if those consequences seem undesirable to say so. 

The function of Parliament as a place in which policy can 
be publicly debated and questions asked, has two sides to it. 
In the first place there is the need to keep the Government 
aware of public feeling so that it will not be tempted to use its 
autocratic power for purposes which will seem to most people 
tyrannical or unjust and will remember that although it has 
almost absolute power while it is in office the day will come 
when it has to submit itself to the public for re-election with 
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all its sins and inefficiencies heavy upon it. 

The second is to keep the public informed of what the Govern¬ 
ment is doing and why; for the great concentration of adminis¬ 
trative power in the hands of Governments to which I have so 
frequently referred, has brought with it problems for the 
administrators as well as for the administrated. The Cabinet 
may possess the power to carry through Parliament whatever 
measures it decides but in practice many of these measures will 
only work if large numbers of ordinary people are willing to 
make them do so and are able to understand their purpose. 

This was of course especially so during the war when all kinds 
of regulations affecting the working, feeding, travelling, housing 
and other conditions of the people had to be put into effect in 
the interests of the national war effort. They could not have 
been made effective unless the great mass of ordinary men and 
women had been ready to do what was required without 
requiring the supervision of an immense bureaucratic force. 
In the last resort a Government can fall back upon the police 
to enforce its regulations. But any Government which finds it 
necessary to use legal measures to force a large section of the 
population to do what it requires has already failed and had 
better admit without delay that its policy is unworkable for the 
same reason as made prohibition unworkable in America: that 
is that in a democratic country a law can only be effective if 
the great majority of the people recognize and accept its justice 
and necessity and are prepared to co-operate in making it 
successful. 

However great may be the power held by Governments prac¬ 
tical democracy can only function by the consent of the 
governed. 

How successful is Parliament in carrying out its function as 
an educator of the public in the policies and intentions of the 
Government? Not very under modem conditions. That is not 
altogether its own fault. A very great deal of information is 
made available during debates and in reply to questions. But 
only a small portion of it gets to the public in a form which 
they are willing to read or able to understand. 
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The world is now so full of a number of things and popular 
newspapers believe—not always rightly one would like to hope 
except that their circulations justify them—that so many of 
these things are more interesting to their readers than Parlia¬ 
mentary debates and questions that the amount of Parliamentary 
news carried by the successful penny papers is small although 
larger now than at one time. Newspapers for reasons which 
I shall examine later are chiefly interested in politics when 
they produce sensations and crises. A row will get headlines 
—a detailed discussion of an important new piece of adminis¬ 
tration is hardly likely to do so. Nor in fact with the best 
will in the world would it be physically possible for news¬ 
papers to give much space to Parliamentary reports so long 
as the present newsprint scarcity exists. The B.B.C., it is true, 
gives a summary of the day’s Parliamentary business, but this, 
for reasons which I shall also discuss later, is apt to be more 
adequate than inspiring. Nor in any event is a comparatively 
brief spoken summary of a long debate likely to leave much 
permanent impression upon the average listener. 

Parliamentary debates and questions are admirable means of 
informing the politically interested who read The Times and 
the Manchester Guardian , or possibly even look at Hansard, 
of the course of Government business. And they are of course 
essential instruments of a working democracy, for they provide 
the constant challenge and scrutiny without which no Govern¬ 
ment, however pure its motives and well-intentioned its ambi¬ 
tions, can be trusted not to become self-satisfied and autocratic. 
But as a means of explaining to the ordinary man and woman 
what is happening and why this or that administrative measure 
or political policy has become necessary they are inadequate. 
Yet modern government increasingly requires the knowledge 
and understanding of the mass of the people if it is to be 
effective. 

That is the case for a continuation into more normal times 
of some at any rate of vast apparatus of Government informa¬ 
tion services and Departmental Public Relations that was 
created to meet the requirements of war. It is a case based 
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not, as some M.P.s jealous of the prestige of Parliament believe, 
on the argument that the private Member of Parliament is no 
longer effective but on the belief that his activities now need 
to be supplemented in this one direction if democracy is to be 
properly served. Yet it cannot be denied that the continuation 
of Government information services on a large and highly 
organized scale carries with it dangers which need careful con¬ 
sideration. Can we in fact afford to place in the hands of 
Governments, whose powers of arbitrary action have already 
been greatly increased by modem developments, instruments 
which might conceivably be used to so persuade and manipulate 
public opinion as to make their decisions even more un¬ 
challengeable by Parliament than they are at present? 

That is the problem. It is a new aspect of the recurring 
problem which has faced democracies all through their history: 
the problem of how far the authority and influence of the 
Executive can be allowed to extend without endangering the 
individual rights and constitutional liberties of which Parliament 
is the traditional and essential protector. It is a part of that 
historic difficulty which continually recurs and has to be solved 
afresh by each generation in the light of the new circumstances 
which confront it: how far can a democracy give to the Executive 
the instruments required to carry through those positive 
measures which are essential to national and international 
advance and yet retain those checks upon the exercise of undue 
authority, those balances and counter-balances which are 
necessary if liberty is to be safeguarded? Let us examine that 
problem next. 


Chapter 8 

INFORMING THE PUBLIC 

Most of those who oppose Government information services 
do so because they are afraid that they will further increase 
the power of the Executive and reduce that of Parliament. A 
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Government with such resources at its disposal could, they 
argue, publicize its own side of every controversial issue so 
effectively that opponents would have no real chance of getting 
their point of view seriously considered. 

These fears have been increased by the development and 
Government use of scientific or comparatively scientific opinion 
surveys. Theoretically it is possible by such surveys accurately 
to estimate what the public wants and how it will react to a 
particular policy or administrative measure. And theoretically 
a Government in possession of such data could so employ its 
information services as invariably to present its actions in the 
way most likely to secure public support. 

I have indeed heard enthusiasts concerned with the organiza¬ 
tion of opinion surveys argue that if this machinery were fully 
used a Government could keep so closely in touch with the 
electorate that there is no reason why it should not stay in 
power indefinitely. 

This I regard as the extravagance of enthusiasts for a new 
technique. Such a view ignores the basic differences which 
divide political parties and the deep economic and social con¬ 
flicts which cause political differences. And it ignores also the 
pressure which organized interests are able to bring to bear 
upon Governments to adopt particular policies. 

Yet I think it probable that opinion surveys may well prove 
to have a considerable place in future government administra¬ 
tion. Their reliability has now been proven on many occasions 
and it is significant that the surveys made by the British Institute 
of Public Opinion before the last election gave a remarkably 
close foreshadowing of the actual percentage of votes cast for 
the major parties. They provided a much more reliable estimate 
of the result of the election than the trained political organizers 
of any of the party organizations were able to do. Nor is 
it fantastic to see in co-ordination between such surveys 
and Government information services means whereby the 
authority of the Executive can be extended—either for good 
or evil. 

Two methods of assessing public reaction were employed on 
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the Government’s behalf by the Ministry of Information during 
the war. 

The first, a weekly report provided by the Home Intelligence 
Division, was an outcome of the first hectic attempts to gauge 
public morale, which I described in an earlier chapter. In the 
first year or so of war a daily report was provided. It was apt 
to be slightly breathless and to make those who read it and 
took it seriously more than a little dizzy as they tried to keep 
pace with what they were told were the fluctuations of the 
public pulse. 

As the Ministry settled down and became rather more 
sophisticated *in its approach to life the daily reports were 
turned into weekly ones. The Home Intelligence Division was 
reorganized under Dr. Stephen Taylor, a former assistant 
editor of The Lancet, and now a Labour M.P., and its functions 
more clearly limited. The committee on which I had earlier 
spent so many agreeable hours in elegant discourse was 
disbanded. 

Before that in the days when it was a popular and rewarding 
Fleet Street pastime to fire a broadside at the Ministry of 
Information whenever there was nothing else to do, the fact 
that the Home Intelligence Division existed was discovered, 
rather belatedly, by an editor with a lurid but inaccurate 
imagination and the men and women employed by it temporarily 
hoisted into public infamy as “Cooper’s Snoopers”. The charge 
levelled against them was that they knocked at people’s doors, 
asked questions about morale of a nature frequently regarded 
by those questioned as attempts to trap them into making indis¬ 
creet remarks against the Government, and then reported their 
highly-coloured and biased findings to the Minister of Informa¬ 
tion, Mr. Duff Cooper, who rushed off to the Cabinet with 
them. Later still there was an attempt to revive this charge and 
to rechristen the earnest and eager officials engaged in compiling 
the survey “Bracken’s Trackers”. But the alliteration was not 
so good and it did not catch on. 

In fact the work of the Home Intelligence Division was of a 
much less exciting character. Using very much the same 
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technique as that previously developed by the B.B.C. in its 
listener research (a system of obtaining regular reports from 
groups of listeners in districts throughout the country in order 
to judge the comparative popularity of various broadcast items) 
it set up through the Regional Offices of the Ministry a panel of 
people of diverse activities and contacts who voluntarily under¬ 
took to send in brief reports of the reaction of themselves and 
their friends to the week’s news or to any new Government 
regulations. They did not knock at strangers’ doors and ask 
questions about their morale but simply reported any com¬ 
plaints they had heard among their own acquaintances regarding 
particular food shortages, evacuation problems, Civil Defence 
problems, criticisms of transport and housing difficulties, how 
Government amendments of policy were received and how far 
they were understood, and what sort of comments were made 
on the war news. 

They also reported any persistent rumour in their areas which 
it might be possible to counter by giving out the real facts. 
This was a useful service but not always easy to deal with. I 
remember one “rumour” which rather baffled us. It came from 
a North-east town and the anxious reporter asked for immediate 
information to enable him “to deny an unfortunate story 
circulating in this area to the effect that our present Ambassador 
in Spain is a relation of the Sir Samuel Hoare who was mixed 
up in the Hoare-Laval pact”. 

Not all the reporters suffered, however, from such inability 
to remember the facts of life. They were in the main selected 
because they occupied public positions in which they were 
likely to hear the views of a considerable number of people: 
doctors, clergymen, town councillors, publicans, schoolmasters, 
and so on. TTieir reports which excluded all names were sifted 
by the Regional Intelligence officers and sent to London. There 
they were co-ordinated with those from the rest of the country 
and a report drawn up which set out under headings the main 
topics of comment reported during the week. 

This report was then circulated to Ministers and to senior 
officials of the various Departments for their information in case 
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anything appeared that was of Departmental interest or that dis¬ 
closed criticism in a particular area that could be remedied by 
departmental action. Most Ministers read them regularly, 
praising them highly when they confirmed their own views and 
dismissing them as rubbish when they did not. 

The reports had considerable value during several phases of 
the war and at times produced useful Departmental action. 
But they did not offer and did not pretend to offer a scientifically 
obtained survey of public opinion. All that they did was to 
provide a report of typical opinions secured from a larger 
group than any one person in Whitehall was likely to include 
among his own acquaintances. They therefore possibly pro¬ 
vided some check upon the tendency of many Ministers to 
believe themselves acquainted with public feeling by direct 
inspiration and of officials to think that the views expressed 
in their clubs or overheard in the first-class railway carriage of 
a train travelling from a Surrey town to Victoria or Waterloo 
were necessarily representative of the unanimous opinion of 
the country. 

In general they offered few surprises. Except where particular 
shortages or purely regional defects or the failure of a Depart¬ 
ment fully to understand special local conditions where dis¬ 
closed, they told little that one would not have anticipated. 
The general trends of public opinion, the general reactions to 
good or bad news or to announcements of Government policy 
were such as any experienced observer of public opinion would 
expect. Very frequently ail that was reflected was the attitude 
taken by popular newspapers. But there were some occasions 
when newspapers appeared to misjudge general feeling. Events 
that drove leader-writers to frenzies of invective often failed to 
ruffle the good-humoured calm of those whose opinions were 
reflected in the survey. 

It was also interesting to note that when news was bad people 
tended to criticize the newspapers and the B.B.C., and that 
when it was good they expressed themselves as satisfied with 
the news services they depended upon. They thus followed 
immemorial custom in transferring to those who brought them 
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the news the feelings roused by the news itself, just as ancient 
kings did when they ordered the bearers of bad tidings to be 
killed. This fairly general reaction to news plays a part of some 
importance in determining the policies of popular newspapers, 
as I shall explain later. 

After providing a useful service during the early and middle 
stages of the European War the Home Intelligence surveys 
were eventually closed down a month or two before the defeat 
of Germany. At no time had it been contemplated that they 
should continue after the end of the National Government. A 
method of ascertaining public opinion which had been both 
justified and useful during the war would, it was considered, 
be open to considerable criticism in more normal times. Nor 
would many of the members of the various voluntary panels 
have been willing to send in reports for the use of a party 
government. 

The War-time Social Survey, which was the other instrument 
employed by the Ministry for the purpose of assessing public 
reactions, had objects quite different from those of the Home 
Intelligence reports and used quite different and more scientific 
methods. It was established in order to provide Government 
Departments with answers to particular questions and was not 
concerned with what is loosely called public morale. It was a 
machine for obtaining factual information of a kind necessary 
to good Departmental administration. 

It employed a staff of trained field workers whose job it was 
to visit a selected sample of the population, covering all age 
groups, income groups and geographical groups and correctly 
balanced between urban and rural populations, and obtain 
replies to specific questions framed with a good deal of care 
to avoid bias. Those called upon were, experience showed, 
almost universally willing to help and were indeed for the most 
part rather flattered at being approached and asked their 
opinions. 

Although administered under the Ministry of Information 
the War-time Social Survey, using and to some extent developing, 
methods similar to those employed by such organizations as the^ 
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Gallup Poll, worked mainly for other Government Depart¬ 
ments. It made surveys into such matters as housing conditions, 
the average distances travelled by industrial workers between 
home and work, health conditions in particular areas, the 
effectiveness or otherwise of health propaganda, the relative 
importance placed by the public on various measures of edu¬ 
cational reform and the effectiveness or otherwise of information 
services to farmers. The requests for the services of the Survey 
steadily increased throughout the war as the administrative 
value of the information that could be obtained in this way 
was appreciated. 

Every effort was made to keep the reports factual and 
objective and the Survey was subject to the general guidance 
and supervision of an honorary council of eminent scientists, 
doctors, sociologists and statisticians. The names of those who 
answered the questionnaires were never at any time given to 
a Government Department. 

There appears to be every reason why the Survey should con¬ 
tinue. Its future would be best assured as a social research body 
financed by and carrying out work for Government Departments 
but having some independent status, possibly of an academic 
character. It might well be required to publish all its findings so 
that there could be no suspicion of it being improperly used 
by any Government. 

Opinion surveys of this kind provide an important new 
technique of social investigation. Exaggerated claims are some¬ 
times made for them, as with most comparatively new things, 
and to my mind they are least successful when employed to try 
to assess reactions to current events. The opinions of most 
people on such events are fluid and are affected by changing 
news or by positive acts of leadership or explanation by poli¬ 
ticians, so that the results of a survey made one week may be 
quite wrong the next week. But experience has shown that they 
can be used very successfully to secure an accurate indication 
of public needs, or wishes, or expectations in a great range of 
purely practical matters. 

If a technique has been developed, as I think it has, which 
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can provide a reliable estimate of the percentage of people who 
would prefer houses to flats in post-war building, the approxi¬ 
mate number who would prefer a living-kitchen to a small 
working-kitchen and separate dining-room, and the kind of 
equipment and planning the majority of working-class and 
middle-class people would if possible like in their houses, then 
it seems to me foolish to suggest that a Government should not 
be allowed to make use of such a technique for these and many 
similar purposes. 

It may of course be said that if a Government uses new 
techniques to find out what electors want it can build up a store 
of popularity for itself which is unfair to its political opponents. 
It may even be said that since most people tend to form their 
opinions of a Government by its success or failure in the 
practical matters which directly affect them, a Government 
whose foreign policy, shall we say, was disastrous might never¬ 
theless be able to hold on to office because of the store of popular 
goodwill it had built up for itself in domestic affairs by the use 
of opinion surveys and good publicity. To argue so is merely 
to confess a fear of new democratic techniques. 

When the administrative acts of a Government affect an 
increasing proportion of the population and when it is compelled 
by circumstances to undertake all kinds of planning of their 
affairs it is obviously desirable that it should employ every 
possible means of finding out what they want. Neither political 
rivalry nor Parliamentary suspicion of the extending authority 
of the Executive ought to be allowed to stand in the way of 
that. It is a function of modem government to see that as far 
as is possible people get the kind of houses they want, the kind 
of education they would like their children to enjoy, the kind 
of health services they feel they need and a host of comparable 
things. 

If the will of the people on such matters can be discovered 
through channels other than, or supplementary to, Parliamentary 
ones then they ought to be used. I do not think that can be 
denied by any good democrat. 

But I think it is a valid argument that if surveys of this char- 
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acter are made and financed out of public funds the results should 
be laid before Parliament so that M.P.s of all parties shall be 
equally aware of them and can judge how far the policies the 
Government proposes to follow will meet expressed public needs. 

What about Departmental Public Relations, or as they would 
perhaps better be described, Information Services? 

Here we arrive at a crucial question for modem democracies. 
It is obviously desirable that democracies should know as much 
as possible about what their Governments are doing and should 
understand the machinery of government, its possibilities and 
its limitations. This is necessary both as a matter of democratic 
principle and for the hard practical reason that men and women 
accept more willingly, and co-operate more readily in, measures 
whose purpose and working they understand. This was demon¬ 
strated over and over again during the war. Moreover the 
better informed an electorate is the more likely is it to make 
sensible decisions at elections and to insist upon competent and 
intelligent Parliamentary candidates who understand their 
political business. And the less likely are apathy and a feeling 
of frustration, which are the great dangers of modem demo¬ 
cracies, to take hold of large numbers of people. 

It is when the mass of ordinary people feel that the adminis¬ 
tration of government is a vast bureaucratic machine with no 
concern for them as individuals and no desire to explain itself 
that the concept of “they” the remote governors and “we” 
the governed takes hold of the public mind and the sense of a 
common purpose and a common partnership in a communal 
effort is lost. 

Now it is quite obvious that the traditional methods by which 
electorates were kept informed in the past: that is by Parlia¬ 
mentary debates, by answers to Parliamentary questions and 
by the publication of White Papers, are inadequate in modem 
circumstances. The majority of the electorate do not read 
Parliamentary debates and certainly do not read White Papers. 
They probably would not be able to understand them if they did. 

If they are to be given an adequate understanding of the 
kind of problems with which modem Governments have 
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to deal—and particularly the kind of problems which arise 
in post-war reconstruction—then the same methods of informing 
them as were successful during the war are necessary; broadcast 
talks, documentary films, illustrated popular books, exhibitions, 
explanatory posters, display advertisements and news stories. 

It has always been one of the problems—and failures—of 
democracies that they have not been able to make the business 
of peace as exciting as the business of war. They have never 
been able to mobilize the same kind of community feeling for 
the tasks of peaceful endeavour as they have for the tasks of 
war. They have not in the past found means of making their 
members feel in peace as they do in war that they belong to a 
society in which each has a part and a place. 

One of the ways of doing this, perhaps one of the essential 
ways, is more and simpler information about Government 
policy and action. 

I myself believe, as a result of my experience during the war, 
that in the domestic field no less than overseas the case is over¬ 
whelming for a permanent Information Service established on 
the experience gained in the Ministry of Information during the 
war and to be found in such bodies as the Films Division, which 
built up an unrivalled body of experience on the art and science 
of presenting complicated issues in a documentary form which 
is exciting and interesting; the Publications Division, which had 
a comparable experience and skill in its own medium, a medium 
which it has to some extent revolutionized; the General Pro¬ 
ductions Division, which was a kind of central advertising agency 
and publicity production unit for Government Departments; the 
Exhibitions Division, which had a very great number of remark¬ 
able exhibitions of all kinds, large and small, to its credit, and 
a technique very suitable for making the problems and achieve¬ 
ments of peace-time government understood by the average 
person; the Reference Division, which in addition to providing 
a central point of reference on all questions concerning past 
administrative policy decisions, offered a well-documented 
service of factual information for journalists, lecturers and 
others; and the Photographs Division, which has in its charge 
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a unique pictorial record of national achievement which ought 
to be kept up to date. With the part to be played by a peace¬ 
time service of information in providing a picture of Britain for 
overseas use, I will deal later. Here I am concerned with such 
a service as an instrument of intelligent democratic government 
at home. 

It is doubtful, however, whether a peace-time Information 
Agency either ought to or could have any of those direct 
relationships with the Press which the war-time Ministry enjoyed 
and which it used extensively to give editors and correspondents 
confidential guidance on general Government policy. It might 
possibly include a central news bureau for the issue of Press 
statements by Government Departments in a manner more 
convenient to newspapers than the pre-war system which 
required them to collect news handouts from individual depart¬ 
ments. It might provide a conveniently central place for news 
conferences by Ministers on the work of their departments. 
But I am convinced that it would be wrong for a peace-time 
Information organisation to act as a medium whereby the 
Government could privately communicate its views to editors. 

During the war it was one of the functions of the Ministry 
and of the Minister to establish just that kind of relationship. 
The Minister of Information was expected to act as a sort of 
Chief Press Officer and spokesman of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Brendan Bracken performed this task excellently. He was 
already, when he became Minister, on terms of close personal 
friendship with a number of newspaper proprietors, notably 
Lord Beaverbrook (who reverted to newspaper proprietorship 
whenever he was out of the Cabinet) and Lord Camrose. He 
rapidly reached terms of similar intimacy with most of the 
others. At the same time he set himself to establish terms of 
friendly confidence with newspaper editors—dropping the rather 
formal lunches to which the entire editorial hierarchy of Fleet 
Street were invited at one and the same time which Mr. 
Duff Cooper favoured, for more informal tite-b-tites with one 
or two. He similarly devoted himself to cultivating the friend¬ 
ship of overseas correspondents and visiting editors, columnists. 
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radio commentators and publishers from America, and the 
Dominions. His talents for lively and indiscreet after-dinner 
conversation, which served so frequently to provide the Prime 
Minister with relaxation and amusement, were more than 
sufficient to make him liked by the newspapermen of Britain 
and America. All visiting Americans of note were swept into 
the circle of his hospitality as soon as they touched our shores, 
and the Minister of Information’s parties became almost a 
transatlantic rite. So much so indeed that one American who 
was accidentally overlooked is said to have rushed home in a 
suspicious frenzy to write an article entitled “Why I Wasn’t 
Asked To Dinner”: thus opening up a fascinating vista of a new 
literature of social rejection culminating no doubt in a magnum 
opus on “How Not To Win Friends And Influence People”. 

But in general few newspapermen of any eminence escaped the 
Minister’s hospitable net. He became not merely the most 
popular Minister of Information there had been but an ex¬ 
tremely useful person for privately explaining the Government’s 
point of view whenever difficulties arose. Nor while remem¬ 
bering New York and London did he forget the Provincial 
Press. He held for provincial editors regular monthly tea 
parties at which he provided them with a brisk informative 
survey of the world events and answered their questions with 
refreshing if not always entirely accurate candour. 

In all these activities he was admirable and, in the conditions 
of war and of an all-party National Government, praiseworthy. 
It was an essential part of his job, one which he enjoyed 
immensely and in which he was of course enormously assisted 
by his reputation as the friend and confidant of the Prime 
Minister. 

But such activities would be undesirable in a peace-time 
Information Service. Any suspicion that its machinery and 
influence was being used for “high level” efforts to influence 
editorial comment would damn it, for there is a great gulf 
between the kind of information services I have been describing 
and the provision of such semi-confidential background in¬ 
formation on current news and policy as the Government may 
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find it possible to give to newspapers and they may, in the 
circumstances of party Government, wish to have without 
prejudice to their independence of view. Such background has 
its place in the relationship between Government and Press but 
it is inevitably by its nature of, at any rate, semi-political 
character and is offered and accepted as such. It should be 
kept apart from an Information Service properly concerned 
only with direct and as far as possible objective explanation to 
the public. 

There is particular need for such a Service within the frame¬ 
work of a socialist policy. A Government pledged to the kind 
of policies that the present one is, cannot afford not to use to 
the full every possible channel of public information and educa¬ 
tion available to it. Many of its measures must inevitably be of 
a character to arouse strong opposition among particular groups 
or possessing interests who will employ all the means they can 
to convince public opinion that these measures are wrong and 
should be opposed. Such groups are entitled to adopt all legiti¬ 
mate means to argue their case. But the Government is no less 
entitled to use all the instruments available to it to explain its 
policies and their purpose in terms understandable to everyone. 

Moreover there is an even more pressing reason for the con¬ 
tinuation and expansion of Government information services 
of the kind I have described in the circumstances of to-day. 
Reforms of the kind and scope that the majority of the British 
people have now quite clearly declared they desire cannot in 
fact be carried out without a sustained national effort com¬ 
parable to that required during the war. They can only be 
made effective if the public will, as expressed at "the General 
Election, is mobilized to produce a continuous public support 
and co-operation and if a public feeling of active participation 
in a great endeavour is engendered and kept constantly alive. 

That can only be achieved by constant explanation and by 
a clearly planned and coherent attempt to show everyone what 
part they have to play in what is being done and how those 
policies which most directly affect them or in which they are 
asked directly to participate fit into the whole pattern of 
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national policy. Projects of public information through film, 
pamphlet, broadcast and exhibitions on at least as large a 
scale as those successfully adopted during the war and perhaps 
on an even larger one will be necessary. 

Such a policy is an essential complement o r national planning 
in other fields. It cannot be successfully adopted and executed 
without a central Information Service. 

Let me add here that at the time of writing the future of the 
domestic information services is in doubt. Previously the whole 
trend of Government opinion was to close them down at the 
end of the Japanese War. That may be the path of political 
prudence. But it is not the path of political wisdom. 

An intelligent democracy must be prepared to make the fullest 
use of every available method of informing its citizens of what 
is essentially their business. Information is a weapon of democ¬ 
racy. Like all weapons its use sometimes involves risks. But to 
refuse to use it is to turn one’s back on one of the ways in which 
the enormously complicated business of modern government can 
be made comprehensible to the ordinary person. There cannot 
be public control without public understanding. 

Of course checks upon the activities of the Service and of 
the possibilities of its utilizing its machinery for essentially 
partisan purposes are necessary. I believe such checks could be 
provided. I shall try to show how later. 

What about the Public Relations Division of individual 
Government Departments? 

I think it can be taken for granted that the majority of them 
will continue and in much the same form as at present. They 
have become a practical necessity of modem administration. 

They might however, as I have suggested earlier, be better 
called Information Divisions although in truth good public 
relations includes other things than information. But the term 
was imported from the world of big business and carries with 
it some unfortunate connotations. The name has, perhaps 
unfairly, a dubious flavour. It conveys an impression of biased 
advocacy, special pleading and a slightly ingenious effort to 
put an ethical gloss on a sales campaign. 
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It is the fear that they may live down to this reputation that 
arouses much of the opposition to Departmental Public Rela¬ 
tions Divisions. How much justification is there for that fear? 

Not much. I should say from personal knowledge that almost 
without exception the Public Relations officers who functioned 
with success during the war concerned themselves only with 
honest and objective information about the Department’s 
activities. Most of them were war-time Civil Servants drawn 
from journalism, publishing and advertising. But I do not 
believe that the permanent Civil Servants who will, in many 
cases, succeed them will take a less strict view of their functions: 
it would be' against all the traditions of the Civil Service if 
they did. 

Modern Ministries with immense administrative ramifications, 
such as the Ministries of Labour, Agriculture, Health, and the 
Board of Trade, and those war-time Ministries such as Food, 
Supply, War Transport and Fuel and Power, some of whose 
functions will for a time be continued into the peace, cannot 
conduct their work efficiently without Information branches. 
They must have, as Directors of Information, men competent 
to explain the general policy of the Department and the par¬ 
ticular purpose of the various orders and regulations for which 
it is responsible in terms which can be understood by the 
ordinary citizen and in mediums of publicity that will reach 
them. 

It is true that it is not always easy to discriminate between 
explanation and persuasion. In any event much of the work of 
an Information Division is perfectly legitimate persuasion—the 
persuasion of people to co-operate in regulations and orders 
which have been approved by Parliament and become part of 
the law of the land. But many critics express anxiety lest per¬ 
suasion should spill over into less acceptable causes. A system 
which finds its justification in the need to explain agreed depart¬ 
mental policy ceases to be justifiable in their view if it is used 
to canvass support for policies which are still a matter of public 
controversy. 

It is of course the case that an officer of a Department is 
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likely to be prejudiced in favour of what his Department does. 
If it is decided as a question of policy that a particular publicity 
campaign shall be embarked upon, it becomes a matter of 
professional pride and prestige that he shall make that campaign 
as successful as he can. But it by no means follows that a 
Director of Information should be regarded as a subservient 
official whose duty it is to publicize Departmental decisions, 
good or bad, without question. On the contrary, if information 
services are to be properly run and if the risks which critics 
foresee are to be avoided, the Directors of these Information 
Divisions should be of sufficient status and authority to have 
some voice in the making of Departmental policy. They should 
certainly be in a position to point out that there are many 
instances where difficulties are due to bad administration and 
cannot be overcome by publicity. 

One of the recurring problems which faced the Ministry of 
Information during the war was the ill-placed belief of many 
Ministers and Departments that a publicity campaign would 
solve all their difficulties. This is a fallacy. Publicity is no 
substitute for good administration. It is only effective when 
the administrative measures it seeks to explain are sound in 
themselves. 

Yet to say this by no means settles the question how far in 
practice explanation is likely to become persuasion of a kind 
which many people regard as improper. When legislation has 
been passed by Parliament there can be no objection to the 
fullest efforts to persuade people to make it effective. It has 
become law and must stand unless and until it is revoked by 
Parliament itself. But what of a Bill that has been introduced 
but not yet passed? A Government White Paper explaining the 
purposes and provisions of the Bill may have been laid before 
Parliament. Is it a proper function of an Information Division 
to publicize that White Paper, to produce popularized versions 
of it, to use all the methods at its command to get it across to 
a wide audience? A White Paper is an ex parte statement. It 
is the Government’s case before the critics have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of sharpening their knives on it. Is it right that the 
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Government should try to secure wide public support for some¬ 
thing which Parliament has not discussed or approved? 

There is here, as was pointed out in a recent P.E.P. report 
on Government Information Services, a real difficulty. Seen 
against the background of the immense concentration of 
executive power in the hands of the Government, to which I 
have already referred, such an extension of Government propa¬ 
ganda may well seem an additional challenge to the authority 
and effectiveness of Parliament. 

But it is in fact a problem which modem democracies must 
be prepared to meet. The argument that it is all right to issue 
a White Paper which will be read only by a politically educated 
minority but all wrong to translate its terms into language that 
will reach and be understood by the general public is in essence 
a thoroughly undemocratic one. It is based on the premise 
that only a minority can be trusted to form intelligent political 
judgments. In fact if modem democracies are to solve their 
problems satisfactorily a continual process of political educa¬ 
tion which will make it possible for the great mass of the 
electors to judge on quite complicated political issues is 
necessary. And as part of that process of political education 
means must be found to foster public understanding and 
discussion of a great number of questions and policies which 
were formerly left to the few. 

What is essential is that the version placed before the general 
public by the Government shall be fair and unbiased. Public 
judgment must be formed on the true facts and not on a partisan 
presentation of them. But that is an argument for the constant 
scrutiny of the activities of Government Information Services 
not for their restriction. 

There is one further danger in the large-scale development of 
these services. It is that under the guise of straightforward 
explanation and instruction the public may be deceived into 
accepting as facts what are in fact highly debatable propositions. 

War-time food shortages, for example, brought into being 
several Government-sponsored dietetic doctrines which ran 
completely contrary to a great deal that the public had pre- 
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viously been led to believe by eminent scientists and doctors. 
We were told with all the persuasiveness of which the charming 
people employed to broadcast in Ministry of Food programmes 
were capable, and with all the conviction that skilfully concocted 
newspaper display advertising could induce, that food which 
we had formerly been warned was bad for us in excess was 
instead exactly what the doctor ordered for every meal. On 
the other hand foods which we had previously been taught to 
consider essential to a balanced diet were found to be worthy 
only of the utmost dietetic contempt. 

Since the reason why some foods were plentiful and others 
unobtainable was known and accepted as an inevitability of 
war it probably did no one any harm to be persuaded into 
believing that what they could get was good for them and what 
they could no longer have they were in any event better 
without. 

But the question arises whether in other circumstances 
similar methods might not be employed by some Government 
of the future for purposes less defensible. Before the war much 
of the most forceful and telling criticism of the level of wages 
earned by a large number of the working classes, of the level 
of unemployment benefit under the Means Test, and of the 
level of old age pensions, was based on nutrition standards. 
It was shown that twenty-three million people in Britain lived 
in homes in which the weekly consumption of food was less 
than that described by the nutrition experts of the League of 
Nations as necessary for full health. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, 
after drawing up a minimum diet capable of preventing actual 
starvation but excluding butter, liquid milk and a great number 
of varied foodstuffs eaten as a matter of course by the middle 
classes, made an investigation to see how many people in 
Britain were unable to afford even such a minimum diet. He 
found that there were several millions. 

If a new set of official dietetic theories can be produced for 
the purposes of war propaganda might it not therefore happen 
that official food information services could equally well be 
instructed to produce and popularize another set of theories 
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to suit a Government which wished, for example, to defend low 
wage scales, or unemployment payments, by contending that 
they were ample to provide men and women with all they 
needed for health? 

The only answer to that is that the danger does exist. Any 
authority given to the Executive, including the authority to 
inform just as much as the authority to act, can be misused by 
a bad Government if the public is not constantly watchful. 
But Governments must be given authority, and very great 
authority, if the nation’s business is to be done. There is no 
more case fyr refusing to agree that Governments can make 
use of the most modern instruments of publicity in their 
information services because they may sometimes misuse them, 
than there is for saying that they ought not to.be allowed to 
provide the Army with modem weapons because they might 
use those weapons to mow down their opponents. 

So far I have been dealing only with that part of the work 
of Public Relations Divisions which is concerned with direct 
information and explanation to the public. But, of course, a 
large part of their work is with newspapers. Roughly about 
a quarter of all Government Public Relations staffs are engaged 
on Press work. 

Questions by newspaper correspondents are centralized 
through the Public Relations Divisions of the Departments. 
No one, I think, criticizes this or would have it altered. It is 
a convenience to the Departments and to the newspapers. 

But the Press activities of a Public Relations Division are 
far from being entirely passive. The Director of the Division 
and his Press officer spend a considerable amount of their time 
thinking up stories which newspapers will be interested in. 

The Public Relations Divisions are useful to the newspapers 
as sources of news, the newspapers are useful to the Public 
Relations Divisions as channels—still indeed the most important 
of all channels—of publicity. 

Out of the centralization of Departmental information and 
the interdependence of newspapers and Public Relations 
Divisions there has grown up one system which is sometimes 
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open to considerable abuse. This is the formation of specialized 
groups of correspondents having intimate relations with par¬ 
ticular Departments. 

It is normal practice for some of the big Departments to hold 
regular background and news conferences with the Press. At 
these conferences information is given sometimes by the 
Minister, sometimes by the Public Relations Officer and some¬ 
times by other senior officials of the Ministry. In a number of 
cases only correspondents belonging to a recognized group, 
with its own officials and rules, are now invited to these con¬ 
ferences. There is an Industrial Correspondents’ Group, a 
Food Reporters’ Group, an Agricultural Correspondents’ Group 
and so on. The group, as a group, undertakes that none of its 
members will make use of confidential information given in 
advance or will publish information before the time agreed 
with the Public Relations Division. The Public Relations 
Division in its turn undertakes to give members of the group 
privileged treatment and to hold regular conferences for them. 

It is easy to see the advantages of such a system to a Depart¬ 
ment. Many Departments have suffered in the past from irre¬ 
sponsible and ignorant reporters. Lacking any knowledge of 
their subjects these reporters have published stories giving a 
completely false impression of the effect of particular measures 
and policies, and sometimes doing considerable administrative 
damage. 

In addition it is often much to the advantage of a Department 
to issue news dealing with a change of policy or an important 
piece of social legislation for publication in all papers at the 
same time. An exclusive story obtained by one newspaper from 
its own independent sources means, so far as the Department 
is concerned, that information with which it hoped to reach all 
the population only reaches a fraction of it. Unless the news is 
very important the rest of the papers will not use it once it has 
appeared. 

From the point of view of the Departments therefore a system 
which goes to ensure that stories affecting them are covered by 
regular correspondents with some knowledge of the subject 
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who can be trusted to act together and wait for the Ministry’s 
agreement before releasing news has obvious advantages. 

So far as the correspondents are concerned the system means 
that they achieve a much more intimate relationship with the 
Minister and the heads of the Department than most of them 
would otherwise do. They obtain a good deal of confidential 
background information; they are given due warning of im¬ 
portant stories on which they may wish to do preparatory work 
and they are relieved of the fear of being scooped. 

But such a system also means that the newspaper corre¬ 
spondents concerned give up much of their independence. Some 
of them tend to depend so largely upon official sources for 
information and to develop such obligations to the officials with 
whom they work, that they become mouthpieces of authority, 
taking their “line” from the Minister or his officials and under¬ 
taking to hold up news to suit the convenience of the Depart¬ 
ment, although there may be no good reason for doing so from 
the public point of view. They are known as “trustworthy” by 
the Departments with whom they work. But a journalist’s trust 
is not to any Government Department but to the public. Some 
of these groups include men of ability and independent judg¬ 
ment, who do in fact take their own line. Their presence does 
not alter the general principle that anything which ties news¬ 
papers too closely to official sources of news, or sets up obliga¬ 
tions which may conflict with a newspaper’s primary responsi¬ 
bility to the public is a bad system and ought not to exist. 

For although the extensions of Government research into 
public opinion and Government services of explanation and 
information sketched in this chapter are necessary and desirable 
in the interests of democratic efficiency the dangers inherent 
in them can only be avoided if the forces which exist to check 
the misuse of Government authority increase comparably in 
power and vigilance. And one of the greatest of these forces 
is the Press. 

In what shape it is at present to live up to its responsibility 
we will consider in the next chapter. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND GOVERNMENTS 

What is the proper relationship between newspapers and 
Governments in a free country? 

It has never been better defined than it was nearly a century 
ago in a leading article published on February 6th, 1852, in 
The Times , then edited by one of the greatest of all journalists, 
Delane. This leading article was provoked by an attack upon 
The Times made in the House of Lords by Lord Derby, who 
shortly afterwards succeeded Lord John Russell as Prime 
Minister. 

International diplomacy had been disturbed by a thun¬ 
derous rebuke delivered by The Times to Lord Palmerston, 
the Foreign Secretary, for his recognition and approval of 
the coup d'etat by which Louis Napoleon, President of the 
French Republic, had made himself Emperor of France. 
Nor did The Times mince its words in condemning the act 
as well as the approval of it. It attacked Louis Napoleon 
no less bluntly than it criticized Palmerston and drove 
him to protest violently to the British Ambassador. 

It was this which brought Lord Derby to his feet to lecture 
The Times on its language. In his speech he declared that “as 
in these days the English Press aspires to share the influence of 
statesmen, so also must it share in the responsibilities of states¬ 
men”. To that doctrine The Times made a reply which may well 
stand as a classic expression of the principles by which news¬ 
papers should be guided in their relationship to Governments 
and Government policy. 

It denied absolutely that the power exercised by the Press 
was in any way to be compared with the power exercised by 
Governments or required newspapers to adopt the codes which 
Governments apply to themselves. 

“We cannot admit,” said The Times, “that its purpose is to 
share the labours of statesmanship, or that it is bound by the 
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same limitations, the same duties, the same liabilities as that 
of the Ministers of the Crown. The purpose and duties of the 
two powers are constantly separate, generally independent, 
sometimes diametrically opposite. The dignity and the freedom 
of the Press are trammelled from the moment it accepts an 
ancillary position. To perform its duties with entire inde¬ 
pendence and consequently with the utmost public advantage, 
the Press can enter into no close or binding alliances with the 
statesmen of the day, nor can it surrender its permanent 
interests to the convenience of the ephemeral power of any 
Government.” 

It went on to amplify this principle in language startlingly 
applicable to tlxe circumstances of to-day—and very relevant to 
many of the problems which used to face those of us concerned 
with censorship during the war: 

“The first duty of the Press is to obtain the earliest and most 
correct intelligence of the events of the time, and instantly, by 
disclosing them, to make them the common property of the 
nation. The statesman collects his information secretly and 
by secret means, he keeps back even the current intelligence of 
the day with ludicrous precautions, until diplomacy is beaten 
in the race with publicity. The Press lives by disclosures; what¬ 
ever passes into its keeping becomes a part of the knowledge 
and the history of our times; it is daily and for ever appealing 
to the enlightened force of public opinion—anticipating if 
possible the march of events—standing upon the breach between 
the present and the future and extending its survey to the horizon* 
of the world. . . .” 

And again in a second leading article the following day: “The 
duty of the journalist is the same as that of the historian—to 
seek out the truth, above all things, and to present to his readers 
not such things as statecraft would wish them to know but the 
truth as near as he can attain it.” 

Cabinet Ministers of to-day are not always any more willing 
than was Lord Derby to accept the definition of the duties and 
responsibilities of the Press or to reconcile themselves to the fact 
that in a free country these duties and responsibilities must on 
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many occasions conflict with the course the Government would 
like newspapers to follow. 

Yet it is very essential that this should be understood and 
that newspapers should hold tenaciously to these principles, if 
the essential checks and balances on expanding executive 
authority are to be maintained and strengthened. 

A great dependence by newspapers upon official sources of 
information is always against the public interest. A close 
alliance between newspapers and the Government is antagonistic 
to the essential responsibilities by which newspapers should be 
guided. Newspapers should always be on their guard against 
attempts by Governments to influence them, particularly when 
as is so frequently the case, that influence is used to try to 
secure the suppression or holding up of news or the modifying 
of opinions. 

Many such attempts have been made in the past. Many no 
doubt will be made in the future. They are always presented 
as in the national interest or to use the war-time phrase to which 
I have previously referred, that of the “harmony of the United 
Nations”. 

And since Governments move with the times, much of this 
pressure was in recent times directed against the proprietors of 
newspapers—who for numerous reasons are often more amen¬ 
able to it—rather than to their editors, although editors do not 
escape their meed of official wooing. 

An attempt to influence newspapers was made very con¬ 
sistently by the Chamberlain Government before the war. 
Several members of the Chamberlain Cabinet made contacts 
with newspaper proprietors at various times to persuade them 
that outspoken criticism of Hitler’s policy or of the Nazi 
atrocities against the Jews would be against the national interest. 
Many of these approaches were, unfortunately, successful. 
They were made skilfully. Members of the House of Lords 
were chosen to exercise their persuasion upon those newspaper 
peers—of whom there were several—who were likely to be 
affected by the flattery of much older members of the nobility 
than themselves. Hard-headed business-men politicians who 
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talked in language of “realism” were the vehicle for convincing 
those more likely to be persuaded by a business approach. 

Newspapers were asked to moderate leading articles, to be 
discreet in what they published from their foreign corre¬ 
spondents, to be careful of “offensive” cartoons, of which those 
by Low and the late Will Dyson then cartoonist to the Daily 
Herald , of which I was at the time editor, were particularly 
singled out. 

Editors who spoke out forthrightly in their leading articles 
against German policy were apt to find themselves involved in 
long arguments over the proofs with their chief proprietors, 
who had just Received the most confidential information from 
an important member of the Cabinet that such words at just 
this moment would do the gravest harm to negotiations then 
proceeding, as a result of which things would shortly take a 
turn for the better. 

It was explained over and over again that Hitler was extremely 
susceptible to foreign Press comment on his actions and that 
as he was not only head of the German Government but head 
of the German State, criticism of him in British papers would 
have the same effect on the German people as would criticism 
of the King on the British people. The German Government 
did in fact in March 1938 send a specific demand to the British 
Cabinet that in the interests of satisfactory relations between 
Britain and Germany it must control British newspapers and 
prevent them from publishing news or opinions which were 
unwelcome to Hitler as the Head of the German State. 

The Chamberlain Cabinet in pursuit of the policy it was then 
following received this communication with a flattering mildness 
and, although it explained that the British Press was not subject 
to the same Governmental control as was the German Press, 
did its best to meet German wishes by using all the influence in 
its power to persuade newspapers to be less positively critical 
of the Nazi regime. 

I discussed these approaches much later with Sir Nevile 
Henderson, the British Ambassador in Berlin. By that time 
the war had begun, Sir Nevile, with the approval of the Foreign 
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Office, was in process of writing his record of events, Failure 
of a Mission , and I had agreed to buy the serial rights in it for 
£10,000, all of which he gave to various charities. We were 
lunching together to discuss its publication in the Daily Herald. 
We were quite frank with each other; he did not pretend that, 
he had not frequently found the Daily Herald's consistent 
opposition to Nazism a nuisance, but because we had been 
one of his most consistent critics he was very anxious for 
Herald readers to hear his point of view. I did not pretend that 
I did not think that much of his judgment of events had been 
tragically wrong and misleading, but said I was very willing 
that my readers should hear what he had to say and decide for 
themselves, although I reserved the right to comment on his 
account in leading articles. 

“I shall have to say in my book,” he said, “that greatly as 
I respect the British Press it badly handicapped my attempts 
in 1937 and 1938 to improve Anglo-German relations. Again 
and again Hitler’s back was rubbed the wrong way by British 
Press criticisms. He might have accepted the Prime Minister’s 
invitation to send Neurath (the German Foreign Minister) to 
London to discuss the whole international situation in 1937 
but for you people. But when I renewed the invitation at the 
Nuremberg rally in September he said emphatically that before 
it could be considered there would have to be a change in the 
attitude of the British Press. British Press criticisms were always 
coming between us.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” I said, “but if he had been persuaded to 
take them more seriously perhaps he would not have made the 
mistake of thinking the British people would not go to war. 
I think the Press was more right than the Government, but I’ll 
leave it to history.” 

The Ambassador shrugged his shoulders. “Possibly without 
these irritations,” he said, “history might have been different. 
You should think of an ambassador’s problems before you 
write your articles.” 

To that I answered: “They are not our business. Our business 
is to tell the public what we know and what we think. It is 
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for you to take note of what the public feels when it has the 
facts before it.” And then since we would clearly never reach 
agreement we changed the subject, for in this matter agreement 
is perhaps impossible between the Minister or Ambassador 
and the newspaperman. 

After Munich Sir Samuel Hoare (now Lord Templewood), 
who was given, for reasons not very obvious to anyone outside 
the Cabinet, the general supervision of Government informa¬ 
tion, held confidential conferences to which both proprietors 
and editors were invited; perhaps on the theory that editors 
would be less pugnacious in the presence of the men who paid 
their salaries than on their own, or it may have been that Sir 
Samuel had heard that many editors had been irritated by 
clumsy approaches to proprietors over their heads. 

At these conferences we were given the Government’s confi¬ 
dential assessment of the international position and urged not 
to do anything that would worsen it by irritating or annoying 
Hitler. The Government’s information on the progress of 
international affairs was often at variance with that obtained 
by the newspapers from their own correspondents and was 
usually proved, in my experience, less reliable. The most out¬ 
standing instance of this was a confidential conference which 
Mr. Chamberlain himself held with newspapermen only a few 
days before the Germans invaded Czechoslovakia. At this 
conference he staggered everybody by declaring that the 
international position had so improved that he had every 
confidence that a successful disarmament conference would be 
held in the autumn. 

The Chamberlain Cabinet was not, on the premise that it 
believed its policy to be the right one, to be blamed for its 
attempts to influence newspapers: its frequent refusal to pay 
attention to the unpleasant information which must have been 
available to it and to prefer instead intelligence which confirmed 
it in- its view that the international situation was improving and 
that Hitler was amenable to reason is another matter. 

But it is perfectly natural and proper for a Government to 
do what it can to secure newspaper and public support for its 
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policies. If news which ought to be published, or views which 
ought to be voiced, are amended as a consequence of such 
approaches, the fault is the newspapers’ not the Cabinet’s. 
Such a fault arises from a newspaper’s unreadiness to hold 
tightly to the truth that there are and must be essential differences 
between the responsibilities of Ministers and newspapers and 
to act accordingly. 

Let me quote one more passage from the second Times leader 
to which I have already referred: 

‘‘The ends which a really patriotic and enlightened journal 
should have in view are, we conceive, absolutely identical with 
the ends of an enlightened and patriotic Minister, but the 
means by which the journal and the Minister work out these 
ends and the conditions under which they work are essentially 
and widely different. The statesman in opposition must speak 
as one prepared to take office; the statesman in office must speak 
as one prepared to act. A pledge or a dispatch with them is 
something more than an argument or an essay—it is a measure. 
Undertaking not so much the investigation of political problems 
as the conduct of political affairs, they are necessarily not so 
much seekers after truth as after expediency. The Press on 
the other hand has no practical function; it works out the ends 
it has in view by argument and discussion alone, &nd being 
perfectly unconnected with administrative or executive duties 
may, and must, roam at free will over topics which men of 
political action dare not touch.” 

This distinction between the functions and responsibilities 
of Cabinets and those of newspapers still stands. It ought to 
govern, but unfortunately does not always do so, all contacts 
and relationships between them. 

When a particular policy either in home or foreign affairs 
has been decided on by the Cabinet it is its natural duty, as a 
Government, to secure public acceptance for it if it can. Govern¬ 
ments cannot, by their nature, follow perfectionist policies. 
They have to do what seems best to them at that time. They are 
opportunist and practical. They have to be concerned not only 
with the long-term but also with the short-term consequences 
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of what they do. They may have to enter into dubious bargains 
with particular interests or other Governments which may or 
may not be justified by the results. That is their risk. It may 
well be that from their point of view the disclosure and public 
discussions of these bargains may be harmful. It is frequently 
the case, especially in foreign affairs, that they may have to do 
business of a kind they do not much like with people of whom 
they disapprove. They have to compromise. They have to be 
governed by what seems pragmatically justified rather than 
ideally defensible. From their point of view the public disclosure 
of facts which they find it expedient to ignore, or would prefer 
should not be taken into account, or the public discussion of 
issues and principles that they find it necessary at that time to 
put to one side, may be inconvenient and irritating. They are 
practical men carrying out practical policies: they feel it wrong 
that they should be hampered by people who do not bear the 
same immediate responsibilities. 

They cannot be blamed for that. They cannot be blamed 
for trying to get newspapers to see their point of view. 
But save in the most exceptional circumstances—only I 
should say occasionally during war and very rarely even 
then—newspapers should not be governed by this point of 
view; although they may take it into account in their 
comments. 

“The Press lives by disclosures.” Its duty is to make available 
all the facts it can obtain and let the public judge. It is not, 
and ought not to be, an instrument of government but an 
historian of current events, reporting direct to the people all 
the evidence of which it becomes possessed. This obligation 
of independence has grown greater with the concentration of 
power in the hands of the central Executive and with the 
increased means of communicating information to the public 
now commanded by Governments. The principles expressed 
by The Times ninety-three years ago have become not less but 
more valid with the passing of the years. 

But during those years newspapers have themselves altered 
out of all recognition: not merely in their way of presenting 
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news and in their range of subjects, but in their basic structure 
and to some extent their purpose. 

They have become great industrial enterprises governed by 
their need to make profits on the large capital sums invested 
in them and interested primarily in commercial success. 

This is not, of course, true of all daily newspapers even to-day. 
There are exceptions such as The Times itself which, although 
its business affairs are administered with great managerial com¬ 
petence, is not concerned primarily with earning large dividends, 
and the financial control of which is governed by a trust deed 
which prevents the sale of shares except with the assent of a 
body of trustees consisting of the Lord Chief Justice, the 
President of the Royal Society, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, the President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
and the Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. And such as 
also that very great paper, the Manchester Guardian , which 
having had the advantage of a chief proprietor in C. P. Scott, 
who was also, and more importantly, one of the greatest editors 
of all time, still maintains under its present business control 
and editorship the traditions he established. Nor is it true of 
a number of other leading provincial dailies which remain 
in independent ownership, nor of such Sunday papers as the 
Observer . It is a generalization which is not even equally true 
of all the members of what is known as the “popular Press”, 
less true I should say of the News Chronicle , for example, than 
of some of its larger rivals, and it does not embrace the whole 
ambition of any of the principal newspaper proprietors who 
without exception enjoy the power and influence that control 
of a newspaper gives them as well as the money it earns. But 
it is nevertheless a generalization with solid foundation. 

Control of a large popular modem newspaper requires the 
command of a substantial amount of capital, yet not—and this 
is a point of considerable significance—so large that it is im¬ 
possible for one man to own a majority interest. The amount 
of capital necessary for the successful running of a daily 
paper at the present time is immense compared with that 
needed even half a century ago, but it is small compared with 
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that, called for by the greater basic industries and industrial 
combines. 

Individual control of national newspapers is therefore still 
possible—although only to very rich men. But even a rich 
man to-day cannot, in Britain, afford to run a commercially 
unsuccessful paper, as many did in the past, for the sake of 
the prestige and power accruing to him as a consequence or 
because he is deeply committed to particular principles for 
which he wishes to find a public platform. The sum* required 
to maintain a national morning newspaper in the popular 
circulation class is in normal times between £4,500,000 and 
£6,000,000 a year according to circulation. Of this not much 
more than a tenth is accounted for by actual editorial costs, 
that is by the collection of news and the salaries and expenses 
of editorial staffs and contributors. The rest is absorbed by 
printing and distribution costs, by the cost of newsprint (much 
the largest item), by sales promotion campaigns and by other 
business charges. 

With expenditure at this level the amount of money that can 
be lost very rapidly in running a commercially unsuccessful 
paper whose revenue lags behind its costs is so large that the 
subsidized newspaper, whether it obtains its subsidy from one 
or two rich sponsors or from a political organization, has ceased 
to be a practical proposition. That need not be a matter for 
regret. For although some of the great papers of the past were, 
in fact, run at a loss by men who were willing to meet the 
comparatively modest drain on their purses that the conditions 
of those days allowed, a subsidized newspaper would be an 
anachronism, and a dangerous one, in a modem democracy. 
Only a self-supporting newspaper deriving its commercial as 
well as its moral stability from the support of its readers can 
fully preserve its independence. 

But here of course we reach the heart of the problem. A 
commercially run newspaper must depend for its success upon 
the support of its readers: upon its ability, that is, to derive 
directly, or indirectly, through its sales a revenue sufficient to 
cover the very large costs which are involved in its production. 
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In this last sentence the key phrase, as things are at present, 
is “or indirectly”. 

Modem newspapers are “dumped products”. By this I mean 
that the actual price to the purchaser is substantially less than 
the cost of production. The penny or twopence the reader pays 
when he buys his paper is in periods of normal newspaper 
production (the position has been somewhat different during 
the war for reasons I will deal with later) only a fraction of the 
cost of producing the newspaper: the sum of all the pennies 
or twopences received from all the purchasers of any one paper 
is only a fraction of its total production costs and the total net 
income from sales not more in normal times than about forty 
per cent of the total outlay. 

The difference between net receipts from sales and pro¬ 
duction costs is met by revenue from the sale of advertisement 
space. 

This is true in normal times of all British newspapers and 
practically all American newspapers, the only notable exception 
being the New York evening paper P.M., which as a matter 
of policy accepts no advertisements of any kind. P.M., as a 
Metropolitan evening paper with a comparatively small circu¬ 
lation by English standards, has nothing like the production 
and distribution costs of the national newspapers of Britain, 
but it was only founded and kept in existence through the early 
years of its life by reason of the willingness of its proprietor, 
Marshall Field, a Chicago departmental store multi-millionaire 
of liberal views to subsidize it very heavily: a willingness 
increased it is understood by the fact that the rate of taxation 
on the higher ranges of his income was so high as to make it 
comparatively economic—or at any rate not crushingly un¬ 
economic—to lose a substantial portion of it in a business 
enterprise in which he was interested for reasons other than 
financial ones, in much the same way as other multi-millionaires 
have found it possible to establish benevolent trusts and 
University foundations. When I was in New York in June 
1945 I was told, however, by two of the chief members of the 
P.M. editorial staff that they understood that the paper was 
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at last breaking even financially and perhaps even making a 
slight profit on sales alone. Mr. Field did not, however, repeat 
the experiment of refusing to carry advertisements in the new 
paper, the Chicago Sun , which he launched two or three years 
ago as a competitor to the violently isolationist and anti-British 
but commercially exceedingly successful and solidly established 
Chicago Tribune owned by Colonel MacCormick. Nor is it 
likely that any other daily paper—certainly no British paper— 
will try to follow P.M. in this matter. 

They will continue to depend as they do now upon advertise¬ 
ments for the main part of their Revenue. 

There is nothing wrong in principle in this. It is a perfectly 
legitimate procedure for a newspaper which has readers who 
are likely to provide a potential market for manufactured goods 
to sell space in its pages to those who wish to reach that market 
by advertising. Nor does the financial importance of advertising 
mean, as is sometimes suspected, that large individual advertisers 
are thereby put in a position to influence editorial policy by 
threatening to withhold advertisements unless a particular line 
is followed. The newspaper needs the advertiser, but equally 
the advertiser needs the successful newspaper, and is in no 
position to threaten it although it would be utopian to pretend 
that the effect of editorial policy upon advertising revenue as 
a whole is never taken into account by those concerned in 
running popular newspapers. 

The fact that the modem newspaper is a “dumped product” 
has, however, important indirect consequences upon newspaper 
policy. 

If it wishes to prosper—and it must prosper or die—a news¬ 
paper must secure large advertising revenue. It can do so only 
by one of two ways: either by circulating to several million 
people whose aggregate purchasing power is large even although 
their individual buying power may be small, or else by a 
“quality” circulation among the comparatively wealthy or at 
any rate comfortably off professional classes with means that 
make them, both individually and in the aggregate, worthy of 
the advertisers* attention. 
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As a consequence British newspapers fall into two broad 
types: the large circulation popular daily of which the Daily 
Express with its circulation of well over three and a quarter 
million copies a day, is the most striking example, and the small 
circulation “quality” daily of which The Times provides the pre¬ 
eminent instance. 

The paper with a “quality” circulation, appealing in the main 
to a public which by reason of its economic advantages is better 
educated than the general mass of the population, more 
interested in cultural matters and better trained in giving sus¬ 
tained attention to matters of public importance, can afford 
to devote most of its space to serious reporting and consideration 
of important events. It must indeed do so for its readers buy 
it primarily to be informed, rather than entertained. 

For the mass circulation paper the problem of acquiring and 
holding readers is of a different character. It is in this field 
that the most intense competition ranges, partly because its 
size attracts more advertisers than the small quality market 
which is easily saturated and partly because rising standards 
of living and the development of cheap mass-produced articles 
which must sell in enormous quantities to be economi¬ 
cally possible have, in recent years, greatly increased the 
value of this market to advertisers and consequently the 
rewards accruing to the newspaper which commands it. 

The commercial rewards are great. But they depend almost 
entirely upon circulation. What matters is the counting of 
heads not what is inside the heads. This situation reached its 
ridiculous climax shortly before the war when in the competition 
to get readers and thus acquire the circulation figures necessary 
to impress advertisers, popular newspapers descended to 
offering bribes of silk stockings, mangles and books to anyone 
who would sign a form ordering the paper from a newsagent 
for a certain number of weeks. Whether they read the paper 
they bought was a matter of no concern. 

This system of free gifts and the employment of armies of 
canvassers was ended by the war. It seems improbable that it 
will ever return, although when the icy blasts of post-war 
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competition affect one or two of the Jess solidly established 
papers it may. 

But the struggle for mass readership has affected the whole 
policy of the popular Press to an extent much more fundamental. 

Under the urge to secure millionaire circulations the popular 
Press of Britain had become before the war an immense enter¬ 
tainment industry attracting readers by methods quite contrary 
to those which existed among newspapers of an earlier day and 
quite different also from those employed by the few “quality” 
circulation papers. It appealed to a public ninety per cent of 
which had had no more than an elementary education and its pro¬ 
moters and owners judged—correctly it would appear on the 
evidence of the circulations obtained—that this public wanted 
to be amused, excited and entertained rather than informed. 

The struggle to catch the public interest and thus establish 
valid claims on a great advertising revenue was so intense and 
so increased the costs of newspaper production that several 
famous and old-established newspapers, among them the Daily 
Chronicle , the Westminster Gazette and the Morning Post found 
themselves with insufficient resources to stand the pace and 
were swallowed by rivals. Only one new popular paper, the 
Daily Herald , succeeded in obtaining a foothold in this market 
and that only at very considerable cost. 

The experience of the Herald is so illuminating and of such 
general significance in considering the present position of 
popular newspapers that it is, I think, worth describing in some 
detail. Previous to its launching as a large circulation popular 
paper competing with the Express and the Mail the Daily Herald 
had existed for some years as a small, lively but impecunious 
socalist newspaper that avoided death by the skin of its teeth 
so frequently that Northcliffe called it “the miracle of Fleet 
Street”. In its early days as a morning paper under George 
Lansbury’s editorship, it created controversy and maintained a 
remarkably high literary standard with one poet, Gerald Gould, 
as its assistant editor and another, Osbert Sitwell, writing leaders 
for it—often in verse. But it failed to reach anything dimly 
approaching financial stability. Even in 1923, when I first joined 
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its staff, it was living very much from hand to mouth, although 
on the initiative of Ernest Bevin it had received some financial 
backing from the trade unions. At the same time George 
Lansbury, while remaining manager, had been replaced as 
editor by a more experienced newspaperman, Hamilton Fyfe, 
well-known war correspondent of The Times and the Daily 
Mail , who had become a socialist during the war. 

Its offices were up a flight of dark stairs in Carmelite Street, 
not many yards away from the great mass of the Daily Mail 
building, and its reporters’ room a tiny den hardly big enough, 
for half a dozen people. I had previously been roaming the 
roads of England with a horse-drawn caravan and a companion 
who had lost interest in material success because he had recently 
been crossed in love, writing a series of articles for the paper. 
They were called “In Search of England”, and I wrote two 
articles a week at, if I remember rightly, two guineas an article, 
which was wealth enough, for I camped most of the time with 
gipsies and show folk, and never had to pay for a night’s resting 
place. Moreover, I was given a great many rabbits for my 
supper by farmers, who came over for a chat, to say nothing 
of those the gipsies poached. But even the four guineas was 
sometimes a strain on the Herald of those days. The money 
did not always turn up when I expected it and I received one 
or two telegrams asking me to wait where I was for a day or 
two until there was further news. From this I inferred that the 
paper might have to close down under the weight of its financial 
burdens of which my four guineas was, I assumed, only a 
small part. 

However, by the time I reached London its finances were a 
little more secure and under Hamilton Fyfe’s impetus it was 
making big efforts to increase its circulation. Some of these 
efforts were successful but not sufficiently so to put the news¬ 
paper firmly on its feet. It was not popular with advertisers 
and never managed to secure an adequate revenue from them. 
Six or seven months later, as a consequence of one of its 
recurring economy campaigns, I had regretfully to leave it, with 
several others, to seek my journalistic fortunes elsewhere. 
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Undeterred by shortage of staff and other problems, Hamilton 
Fyfe continued to do his best to improve the paper’s position 
and succeeded in raising the circulation in four years from 
130,000 to 450,000. Even at this latter figure it was not, however, 
self-supporting owing to the lack of adequate advertising 
revenue. Moreover Fyfe did not always find it easy to get on 
with Ernest Bevin and some of the other trade union directors 
of the paper and in 1926 he left. 

Two years later, however, J. S. Elias (now Lord Southwood), 
managing director of Odhams Press, owners of the mass circu¬ 
lation Sunday paper, The People , John Bull and a varied 
assembly of other productions including film trade papers and 
Debrett's Peerage , and his editorial director, John Dunbar, 
conceived the idea that with the growing political influence and 
popular backing of the Labour Party it might be possible 
successfully to launch a reorganized Daily Herald as a large 
circulation popular paper. The presses which printed The 
People were unoccupied during the week and it seemed an 
economic proposition to employ them on printing a daily paper, 
if a suitable one could be found. 

Discussions were opened with Ernest Bevin, then the chairman 
and most active of the trade union directors of the Daily Herald , 
and he and his colleagues were persuaded that if the Labour 
Party and the trade unions did their part the Daily Herald 
could, with the backing of Odhams’ money, practical newspaper 
experience and circulation organization, be hoisted to a sale 
of well over a million and consequently to a height of political 
influence it could not otherwise hope to achieve. As a result 
of these discussions a reorganized and popularized Daily Herald 
was launched, commercially controlled by Odhams Press but 
pledged to support the political policy of the Labour Party 
and the industrial policy of the T.U.C. Popular newspaper 
stars like Hannen Swaffer (himself a congenital socialist and 
rebel) and H. V. Morton (fluent interpreter of England, 
Scotland and Wales and later the Holy Land to the middle 
classes), were secured at high salaries from other organizations, 
principally the Daily Express . H. G. Wells was commissioned 
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to write on world problems and Edgar Wallace to write on 
crime, so that all tastes should be catered for, and probably 
the most extensive canvassing campaign in newspaper history 
was embarked upon. A circulation of over a million was at 
once secured. 

In the meantime I myself, having begun my writing career 
hoping to be a poet and having secured my first newspaper job 
largely because the editor of the weekly paper to which I applied 
was suitably impressed by my verses in the old Saturday Review 
and the Weekly Westminster Gazette , had graduated through 
most branches of newspaper work to the position of Financial 
and Economic Correspondent of the Evening Standard . I found 
myself in this, at first somewhat surprising position, as a conse¬ 
quence of writing an article on Epstein for the Sunday Express . 
This article was read by Lord Beaverbrook, who immediately 
summoned me to the flat at the top of the Express building in 
which he then lived, and announced that he wanted me to go 
into the City. Whether this was in order to stop me writing any 
more articles on Epstein or in the belief that anyone who could 
explain that sculptor to the readers of the Sunday Express could 
explain anything, I was never told. I was somewhat startled 
by the invitation but, being always ready for new experience, 
I accepted and found myself after a little while fascinated by the 
activities of the City and by the, as it seemed to me, frequently 
anti-social consequences of those activities upon the lives of 
ordinary people. Study of these activities confirmed me 
intellectually in the socialism I had previously embraced on 
human grounds. My articles on the various collapses that 
affected the City at that time and the financiers who caused 
them attracted, although I was not aware of it, both the political 
interest of Ernest Bevin and the professional newspaper interest 
of John Dunbar, so that when the new Daily Herald was pro¬ 
jected they both suggested that I should be invited to become 
its Financial Editor. 

I at once accepted. Six years later, having enjoyed myself 
greatly and, I hope, done some good writing about the social 
implications of financial and economic developments, I became 
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Editor. There had been two editors of the new Daily Herald 
before me William Mellor, who succeeded Fyfe as editor of 
the old paper and came over to Odhams with it, and W. H. 
Stevenson, also a member of the old Herald editorial staff. 
Odhams had had difficulties in getting on with both of them. 
Four years later I in my turn resigned. 

In the interval the Daily Herald had established itself as a 
large circulation popular newspaper. But it had done so only 
as the result of enormous expenditure by Odhams, the use of a 
considerable number of extraneous methods of obtaining circu¬ 
lation and the sacrifice of much serious content. By these means 
it reached a sale of two million copies a day and had for a time 
the largest circulation of any daily paper in the world until it 
was outstripped in that race by the Daily Express , which is 
now far ahead of it or any other competitor. In order to achieve 
this progress more than £2,000,000 had to be sunk in the paper 
without immediate return. Nor, despite the paper’s large sales, 
were any dividends paid on Daily Herald (1929) shares until well 
into the war, when the restriction on newsprint and consequent 
reduction in the size of newspapers, put the economy of news¬ 
papers on a more satisfactory basis than previously, although it 
has, of course, to be taken into account that the contract for 
printing the paper brought a return to Odhams Press itself. 

The increase in the paper’s circulation was only achieved by 
heavy and continuous expenditure on canvassing, by the whole¬ 
sale employment of such methods of sales promotion as the 
offer of cheap books, household utensils and clothing to 
potential readers and by competitions with big money prizes. 
Whether success could not have been obtained in the long run 
by methods more akin to the real business of a newspaper is 
a matter for conjecture. The success of the Daily Express which, 
although it adopted for a time similar promotion schemes, 
never entered into them so whole-heartedly but instead preferred 
to spend money on improving its editorial and news services, 
suggests that it could. 

Editorially the Daily Herald was under the constant com¬ 
pulsion to be bright. The jaundiced political critic who said 
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of it in its first few months as a popular paper that the only 
way to get a statement of serious political aims in its columns 
was to print them on the back of a bathing beauty was exag¬ 
gerating, but there was a tiny grain of truth in his remark. The 
first consideration had to be circulation. 

To be its editor in such circumstances was, I found, no easy 
task: particularly if one was, as I was, more interested in serious 
news and its significance than in bright headlines or display 
and wanted the paper to be the mirror of intelligent cultural 
movements into the bargain. Elias, who was perhaps aware 
that he lacked Beaverbrook’s originality and flair for newspaper 
making, would surround himself every morning with the front 
pages of his rivals, laying them carefully on the floor the better 
to judge their appearance. He did not at that time display 
much interest in what they said: it was how they looked that 
affected him. He judged a newspaper by how it attracted the 
popular eye: did it look bright, cheerful, entertaining, exciting; 
would it make people feel optimistic? Alas, in those troublous 
times the Daily Herald only too often compared badly with the 
Daily Express , the yardstick of success, in these respects. 

There would be long telephone talks during which it would 
become only too obvious that Elias’s views of a good paper 
and mine differed radically. There would be cosy luncheon 
chats with the Editorial Director of Odhams’, John Dunbar— 
for whom I retained throughout a warm if sometimes exas¬ 
perated personal affection—during which the economics of 
popular newspaper production as seen by Odhams and the 
need for brightness and ever more brightness would be explained 
to me at length. Dunbar had a liking for serious things, he 
had once been a member of the I.L.P., and he still read the 
Glasgow Forward , and he would have liked the paper to be 
a “moral force”, but he had the latest circulation returns in 
his pocket and the tormented, and tormenting, telephone voices 
of the Managing Director, the General Manager, the Advertising 
Manager and the Circulation Manager in his ears. 

“I thought you’d brighten the paper, Francis,” he would say 
-sadly; “instead you’re making it more serious.” 
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The struggle to hold on to and increase a great and inflated 
circulation and to produce the kind of paper—the only kind of 
paper according to those commercially concerned—that would 
sell in millions, was a wearing one and there were many occa¬ 
sions when I could have wished myself back in the comparative 
calm of the City office where, because I was conducting what 
was manifestly a serious part of the paper and my articles not 
only attracted readers but, somewhat surprisingly, financial 
advertisements, I had been left in peace to say more or less what 
I liked. 

Being editor of the Herald was not made easier by the fact 
that the unfortunate occupant of that office is supposed to 
appear at a private session of the Annual Labour Party Con¬ 
ference, there to listen to and answer if he can the criticisms of 
the delegates. 

The traditional ritual at such conferences was for someone to 
propose a motion “that the Daily Herald no longer deserves 
support as a Labour paper”. After the critics, who were many 
and varied, had had their say, Ernest Bevin and I would in 
turn get up to reply. Bevin had his own criticisms of the paper, 
he often disagreed with its way of handling news and it would 
frequently happen that something would occur to annoy him 
on the very morning of the debate. Then there would be frantic 
telephone calls to London and hurried conferences between 
Bevin and myself before he could be persuaded to go into 
the ring. 

Once there his natural pugnacity made him a doughty cham¬ 
pion. He would put aside his own grievances—but remember 
to save them up formidably for a directors’ meeting—and 
trounce the critics soundly. It was my task to convince the 
conference that the paper was doing its best and that in the 
circumstances of modem competition it could not be other than 
it was. In this task I often found myself defending policies I 
myself disliked and answering criticisms I had myself made 
earlier. Nevertheless with Bevin’s assistance we always suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a big vote of confidence. 

But as time passed the controversies between myself and the 
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business management of the paper became increasingly acute. 
I had certain very positive convictions regarding the responsi¬ 
bility of a newspaper to give its readers full reports of, and 
informed comment on, serious news. These convictions deep¬ 
ened as the war approached and hostilities began. It appeared 
to me that even more than before it had become the duty of a 
newspaper to devote its space to a serious and reasoned criticism 
of the problems social and economic as well as military that 
were arising, and which seemed to me to require considerable 
thought and concentrated attention on the part of both writers 
and readers if they were to be solved. I do not imagine that 
there could have been disagreement on principle in this. But 
in the application of the principle there certainly was. 

The final break came as a consequence of Odhams’ objections 
to my own political articles, which were at that time a regular 
weekly feature of the paper, objections which rose to a some¬ 
what startling climax when they refused to allow one to be 
printed. But it had been clear for some time that we were 
unsuited to one another. The moment had come to experi¬ 
ment with yet another editor. I resigned, refused an offer to 
stay on at a salary of £5,000 a year as political adviser, but 
without any executive powers—and went off to write a book 
on the problems of democracy! The trade union directors, 
Ernest Bevin, Sir Walter Citrine, and two others agreed, I was 
told, with my point of view at the board meeting that was held 
to discuss my resignation, but were outvoted. 

I do not blame Odhams Press for our disagreements. They 
kept and have always strictly kept their agreement with the 
Labour Party and the trade unions on political and industrial 
policy and have given a considerable number of column inches 
to reports of Labour Party campaigns. But they were governed 
in their general policy by the circumstance that having estab¬ 
lished the paper on the basis of a millionaire circulation it 
was necessary to spend large sums of money and produce a 
particular kind of paper in order to keep that circulation and 
obtain the advertising revenue necessary to commercial success. 
Moreoyer, the advertising problem was increased for them by 
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the fact that as a “Labour” paper the Daily Herald was not 
considered by advertisers to have readers with so much money 
to spend as those of “non-Labour” papers. As a consequence, 
when the Herald's circulation was 500,000 greater than that of 
the Daily Mail it was still able to charge only the same adver¬ 
tisement rate per column inch because the Mail was supposed 
to have a more “middle-class” readership. 

In all these circumstances I conceive that I must have been a 
nuisance as an editor despite the congratulations that sometimes 
came to sweeten our tribulations from readers and even, at 
times, from political opponents such as Mr. Churchill for some 
of the reports and articles on international affairs we published. 

The trouble was that we had different ideas about what a 
good newspaper should be. We represented antagonistic 
journalistic philosophies; nor could I ever get around to taking 
the strictly arithmetical standard of circulation so seriously as 
it obviously ought to be on a modem popular newspaper. 

All this has relevance in its present context only so far as 
it illustrates the kind of problems and decisions that beset a 
popular paper aiming at the really big mass circulation that 
will bring in the steady flow of advertising revenue on which 
such a paper depends. 

Those most successful in managing popular newspapers at 
that time—there has been some alteration during the war and 
it will be interesting to see whether it lasts—went on the assump¬ 
tion that the average reader wanted news presented in a bright, 
superficial and dramatic manner, written snappily in short 
sentences and brief paragraphs, no one story requiring more 
than a minute or so to read, and the whole thing being attrac¬ 
tively dressed with catchy headlines and plenty of pictures. 
They assumed further that people were more interested in 
personalities than principles and particularly in actresses, 
jockeys, prize fighters, film-stars, record fliers, ex-royalties, 
criminals and sometimes—but only in their less discreet or 
more dramatic moments—politicians. Other general assump¬ 
tions were that most ordinary people want to escape from 
reality or anything that requires hard and concentrated thinking. 
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that serious news when worthy of space must be pre-digested 
and dramatized, that “action news” is good reading but social 
and political analysis and the examination into causes is not, 
and that since most people are unlikely to follow a balanced 
argument it is best to present your point of view in the form 
of positive assertions and bright*slogans. I remember in fact 
being told at the time that “it’s no part of a popular newspaper’s 
job to convince by reasoned argument, it hasn’t the space. 
What it can do is to ‘decoy’ its readers to its point of view by 
its display and choice of news.” 

Now it is easy to criticize this and some of it in my view 
destroys the whole purpose of intelligent, serious journalism. 
But it is possible to criticize some of it too much. Newspapers 
are the mirrors of their times. They are current historians, and 
current history is not written only in Parliaments and Chan¬ 
cellories. It is written in the way of life of the great majority 
of the people, the kind of things they do and talk about, the 
kind of values they set themselves, the amusements they 
follow, the sort of things—even when they are silly things 
—that interest them. It is indeed perfectly arguable that, 
in some ways, the social historian of the future will find a 
truer picture of the British people between two world 
wars in the column? of the Daily Express than in the 
columns of The Times , although he would do best to study 
both. 

There is no social activity, whether serious or frivolous, which 
is not a proper subject for a newspaper’s interest and reporting. 
Modern popular journalism has made an advance on the past 
in recognizing that fact. It has also initiated great improve¬ 
ments in clarity of style and news presentation, as anyone who 
troubles to look through the files of newspapers of a century 
or even half a century ago will admit. 

But there should be balance in all things. That balance is 
lost when serious news is treated frivolously, when the deter¬ 
mination to entertain leads to the exclusion of much that a 
newspaper ought to report and when it ceases to take seriously 
its prime business of informing its readers. 
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Primarily the mass circulation daily newspaper sets out to 
entertain. Each day it must put on a dazzling variety show in 
print. Practically all the items in this show must be of a 
character and must be so presented as to excite and amuse 
several million people, at least four million when family reader- 
ship is taken into account, and in some cases nearer seven or 
eight millions. The report or article likely intensely to interest 
a few thousand people, or even for that matter to be read with 
appreciation by a hundred thousand, is rarely of use to the 
proprietor and editor of the popular paper. He must aim always 
at the lowest common denominator of public interest in order 
to hold the readership necessary to preserve the commercial 
basis upon which the newspaper’s existence rests. As a conse¬ 
quence not only are political and economic problems likely to be 
treated superficially and sensationally but literature, art, music, 
all those pursuits upon which a great civilization depends for its 
virtue, are likely to receive but scant treatment in his columns. 
By the standards of a millionaire readership they have little value 
unless they can be peptonized, glamorized, or in some way given 
personality and news value. Treated seriously, intelligently and 
with respect they are unlikely to attract readers in the large 
numbers in which circulation managers can alone count or to 
bring in advertising. **« 

One other consequence of the dependence upon advertising 
revenue has to be taken into account. It is as I said earlier 
not the case that individual advertisers exercise an influence 
upon particular policies in the papers in which they advertise, 
but it is the case that the economic dependence of newspapers 
upon advertising tends to influence their general attitude to 
affairs. 

Advertisers naturally desire that those they wish to persuade 
to buy their clothes, or beauty preparations or furniture or 
motor-cars shall feel in the right mood to spend money. The 
more optimistic they are, the more they feel that all is well 
with the world, that there is stability at home and abroad and 
that things are improving steadily, the more are they likely 
to be in the mood to accept as real the enchanted world of 
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the advertisements where all women can be beautiful and all 
men successful, where there are detached houses with gardens 
for everyone and shining new motor-cars standing outside 
them, and to buy outright or on easy purchase terms the 
treasures spread before them so lavishly in the advertisement 
columns of the papers they read. The optimistic paper, the 
paper that makes its readers feel gay and in a mood to spend 
and that assures them that there is no need for worry, is there¬ 
fore likely to find more favour with the advertiser of popular 
goods than is the paper that concerns itself with social reform 
at home and when there are clouds abroad does not pretend 
that they all have silver linings. It was no accident that the 
Daily Express , the most successful of the popular papers and 
the one with the highest rate per column inch for advertise¬ 
ment space, was the paper which proclaimed prominently 
on its front page well into 1939 the cheery message, “There 
Will Be No War”, and which invented for the edification and 
uplifting of its readers a comic military character called “Major 
Crisis”. 


Chapter 10 

CIRCULATION AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE 

The economic circumstances, social tendencies and newspaper 
ambitions I have recorded in the previous chapter have brought 
about an amazing development in the technical excellence of 
newspaper production but a notable decline in the political 
influence of the Press as a whole. 

Most people choose the paper they buy because it is bright 
and entertaining, because it gives them a quick and lively 
summary of the news and provides them with topics of con¬ 
versation, because they like its sporting news or its features 
or the general cocktail effect it has on them over the breakfast 
table. But in the main they form their own political opinions. 

Both here and in America popular newspapers are without 
influence in political elections. The majority of American news- 
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papers were anti-Roosevelt in eyery election campaign he 
fought, but the majority of the American people took no notice 
of their advice: he had as big a popular backing in Chicago, 
the centre of the most bitter of all the Press campaigns against 
him, as he had in New York, where influential papers were 
for him. 

In the recent British General Election seventy-five per cent of 
the Press of the whole country was opposed to the Labour 
Party, but this did not affect the result. As for the support 
given to Mr. Churchill by the Daily Express and the Daily Mail 
it certainly did not help him and may well have done him more 
harm than good. The Daily Express prints above its leader 
column each day the statement: “In Great Britain nearly every¬ 
body reads the Daily Express.” It can only be said that they 
remain remarkably unaffected by its political judgments. 

Most people buy daily papers for reasons which have nothing 
to do with politics. It is true of course that some popular papers 
have a certain political following. The Daily Herald , as the 
official organ of the Labour Party as well as a “popular” paper, 
has a fairly large political readership and some political influ¬ 
ence. The News Chronicle , which devotes more space and con¬ 
sideration to political matters than most popular papers, 
includes among its readers a fairly large proportion who buy 
it for its political articles. 

But speaking generally the larger a newspaper’s circulation 
the less evidence is there that it has any political influence, at 
any rate in domestic affairs. It is bought for reasons quite 
different from and alien to those which made readers buy the 
great papers of the past, or that makes them buy, but in, com¬ 
paratively speaking, woefully small numbers, such papers as 
The Times and the Manchester Guardian and, among weeklies. 
The Observer to-day. The readers of a popular paper take 
little more notice of what it says about national politics than 
they would if a juggler in a music-hall act suddenly inter¬ 
rupted his juggling to give a brief summary of his views on 
economics. They buy the Daily Express and its fellows for 
the same reason as they go to a music-hall: to be interested, > 

F* 
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amused, entertained, to be able to relax and escape into a more 
glamorous and exciting world than their own; but they regard 
the one as no more competent than the other to guide their 
serious political thinking. 

The most popular of all daily newspapers, the Daily Express , 
has at present a circulation of 3,380,000. According to the 
normal estimate made by newspaper actuaries, which is that 
an average of three and a half people read every paper sold, 
this means that it is read daily by close upon 12,000,000 people. 
When newsprint becomes available it confidently expects to 
increase its circulation to 5,000,000 and its readership to well 
over 17,000,000. There is no reason to expect that its frequent 
political misjudgments will affect its ambitions, for experience 
shows that a popular paper can be wrong politically over and 
over again without its popularity being affected. 

What is true of political misjudgments appears to be equally 
true of other comment on serious subjects in popular newspapers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. When the New Yorker devoted 
two “Profiles” to debunking a popular American military 
commentator by giving instances of the innumerable cases in 
which his judgment had been falsified by events, its piece of 
journalistic dissection, although widely read and quoted, did 
not affect in any way its victim’s popularity as a newspaper 
writer. If anything it increased it. Nor does the fact that the 
judgments or prophecies of the industrial, diplomatic, agri¬ 
culture and military correspondents of several popular papers 
are frequently falsified by the news affect theirs. 

This calm acceptance by readers of the unreliability or irre¬ 
sponsibility of the papers of their choice is a remarkable feature 
of modem newspaper reading. To anyone who believes in the 
importance of a free Press or who still considers journalism one 
of the greatest of all professions, it is a depressing one. It is 
not that people are misled. For the most part they are not. 
It is that many millions of them regard newspapers as so, little 
serious that it is a matter of complete indifference to them 
whether the newspaper they read speaks the truth or not. 

The present Lord Burnham, himself a newspaper manager of 
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long experience, once remarked to the students of journalism 
at London University: “Newspapers, I think, resemble fashion¬ 
able ladies of the West End in that they are more concerned 
with their figures than with their morals.” Like the admirers 
of fashionable ladies popular newspaper readers care little about 
their morals or their veracity so long as they are amusing. 

Now this would not matter if newspapers were simply a part 
of a great modern entertainment industry and nothing else. 
There is no reason why we should expect our entertainers to 
be other than entertaining: their morals are their own affair; 
we have no right to command them. 

But newspapers, even those that most woo popularity and 
think most of their figures, do set themselves up as more than 
entertainers. They have indeed an obligation so to do. They 
are the representatives and guardians of a free Press. And a 
free Press is one of the most important safeguards and instru¬ 
ments of a democratic system. 

Moreover, although their long-term influence in serious affairs 
is small and their effect on their readers’ political thinking 
negligible, they often exert a good deal of influence on Ministers 
and Government Departments. Most Cabinet Ministers are 
indeed almost excessively sensitive to newspaper comment. 
During the war it was a constant source of wonderment, not 
merely to me but to many newspaper friends of mine who were 
temporarily holding high office in the Civil Service, to find the 
amount of attention paid by Ministers and Heads of Depart¬ 
ments to newspaper stories which our experience told us had 
no particular significance as an indication of general public 
feeling, but were merely the result of a not very bright idea by 
a harassed news-editor trying to keep a junior reporter busy. 
Yet such stories would set Ministers in a fret. 

That is all to the good. It is better that Ministers should 
trouble themselves too much about newspaper criticism than 
too little. Anything that keeps great Government Departments 
constantly aware that they are the servants of the public and 
are liable to a public reprimand if they do not do their work 
properly is an advantage. 
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But in the conditions of the present day it is of great import¬ 
ance that newspapers should be more than occasional stirrers-up 
of trouble. When the whole trend of history is towards a 
greater centralization of power in the hands of the Cabinet 
(and more particularly in the hands of a small inner group 
within the Cabinet itself); when the direct authority which 
Parliament is able to exercise over the Cabinet is shrinking, and 
when Governments themselves are increasingly using, and must 
use, all the instruments of modern publicity to inform and 
persuade the public then the function and responsibility of a 
free Press becomes even more important than formerly. In such 
circumstances the public ought to be able to turn to newspapers 
for a coherent explanation and criticism of Government 
measures, and for a steady and unsullied supply of information 
on all matters of political and social importance. 

Such a relationship between public and Press cannot exist if 
large numbers of newspaper readers not only believe the news¬ 
papers they buy to be completely deficient in political sense 
but are quite satisfied that this should be so. 

“You left journalism a profession; we have made it a branch 
of commerce,” Kennedy Jones, Northcliffe’s collaborator in 
the founding of the Daily Mail said to Lord Morley. The ques¬ 
tion is whether “a branch of commerce” is capable of carrying 
out the duties that the Press should perform. 

Kennedy Jones was of course making one of those broad 
general statements that are never completely valid. Not all 
the Press has by any means been turned into a branch of com¬ 
merce in his sense of the term. Apart from The Times and the 
Manchester Guardian , to which I have already referred, and 
among Sunday papers The Observer and the Sunday Times , 
there are still alive and vigorous a great number of provincial 
morning papers, chief among them such notable dailies as the 
Yorkshire Post , the Liverpool Post , the Scotsman , the Glasgow 
Herald , the Birmingham Post and the Western Morning News. 
These serving as they do regional interests and having the 
support of local loyalties, have been able to maintain older 
traditions of journalism. They have never needed to follow 
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the arts of modern popular journalism in order to achieve com¬ 
mercial security. 

There seems indeed to be a dual standard among provincial 
newspaper readers so that they tend to buy their local papers 
for qualities very different from those which appeal to them 
in national papers. Indeed they actively dislike any attempt 
by a local paper to popularize itself after a London style. 

When 1 was a young journalist I worked for a time on a 
paper that made such an attempt: the Liverpool Courier. It 
was a paper with a long tradition behind it, but finding that it 
was losing ground to its rival, the Liverpool Post , its proprietors 
decided to modernize it. The Daily Express was at that time 
just beginning to startle the newspaper world with all kinds 
of technical innovations, bright news displays and original 
features and was proving a serious challenge to the then 
dominant Daily Mail . Observing this the owners of the Liverpool 
Courier decided that they would produce a regional paper on 
the same lines. They altered the name to The Daily Courier , 
imported a new Managing Editor, Tom Innes, from the Daily 
Express offices in London, and a News Editor from the same 
stable, offered jobs to a considerable number of Fleet Street 
journalists, and conducted a search for talent in all the weekly 
newspaper offices on Merseyside. Among those recruited in 
this search was Arthur Christiansen, then a junior reporter on 
a weekly paper in Birkenhead, later to far outstrip his mentors 
on the Daily Courier and become the most successful Editor 
the Daily Express has ever known. He is still there and having 
already achieved far and away the biggest sale of any daily 
newspaper in the world is still adding hundred thousands to 
its circulation with an easy flair that baffles all his Competitors. 
I was another recruit. 

I was at that time learning my business of journalism in a 
little weekly newspaper in Bootle which had its editorial offices 
in a wooden shanty built alongside a railway station. Some¬ 
times a rather brooding, temperamental ex-seaman who had 
got a job as a porter at the station, but hated it, would drop 
in for a talk about writing and books and political corruption. 
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His name was James Hanley, now known among discriminating 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic for his grimly penetrating 
novels and short stories of seamen and of the men and women 
of great sea-ports. 

The roof of the editorial offices leaked so that when it rained 
we had to put empty jam jars along the window sills and on 
the floor to catch the drops. When you pulled out one of the 
old bound file copies of the paper from the pile stacked on one 
side of the reporters’ room, empty beer bottles from which long 
departed reporters had quenched their thirst in earlier days 
were apt to fall to the floor. Here I learned my trade of 
journalism in the way it can best be learned when one is young 
and there is a golden glow over every new experience: by trying 
one’s hand at everything, and on publishing nights, in between 
reading proofs, played amateur poker with the printers and 
made up for what I lost in money by an enrichment of my 
knowledge of human nature. 

For the Daily Courier I covered the waterfront searching out 
what stories there were to be found in the big and little ships that 
came from all the seven seas to Liverpool, the great Cunarders 
and White Star liners, cargo steamers from the Far East, the 
ships of the Booth Line that had been to ports up the Amazon: 
misty mornings on tug boats in the Mersey and all the feel 
and smell of romance to put into brightly written half-column 
stories that should help to sell the Daily Courier . 

I fear they did not help it much. Nothing that any of the 
bright young men and women the paper assembled in its service 
to show the citizens of Liverpool that a provincial paper could 
be as slick and modem as anything that came from London 
helped, and after struggling hard the Courier suffered the final 
ignominy of being bought up and merged with its staid and 
sober rival, the Liverpool Daily Post , leaving however no 
observable trace of its “popular” style on the pages of that 
august and successful organ. , 

Tom Innes went back to London to become Managing Editor 
of the Sunday Express , Christiansen went off to Fleet Street to 
become in due course Editor of the Daily Express , while the 
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leader writer, Colin Brooks, became in the course of time 
Editor of the Sunday Dispatch and later of Truth , and I after 
a few years became Editor of the Daily Herald. One way and 
another, indeed, the Courier must have had in its service at 
the same time more people who were later to become editors 
of national newspapers or make national reputations for them¬ 
selves in journalism than any provincial paper before or since— 
but that did not affect its fate. The people of Liverpool knew 
what they wanted a provincial paper to give them, and it was 
not what the Courier offered. Other provincial papers that have 
from time fo time made similar experiments have found them 
hardly more successful. Their readers prefer them solid and 
even a little dull. 

Nor when one talks of the Press and its influence must one 
overlook the weekly reviews such as the New Statesman , The 
Spectator , The Economist , and Time and Tide , to which I would 
add Tribune , which, although it appeals to a somewhat different 
public, has excellent qualities of its own. The serious weekly 
reviews exercise a political influence far beyond their circulations 
because they are read by men and women interested in reasoned 
argument and also by many who are in a position to make 
important decisions or to influence large numbers of other 
people. 

They have, nevertheless, to my mind one common defect: 
too great an allegiance to the present British journalistic habit 
of shortness, so that even in the days when there was no news¬ 
print scarcity one never found in them articles so fully docu¬ 
mented and comprehensive as commonly appear in the best 
American periodicals, such as The Nation , and certainly never 
anything to compare with some of those brilliant, long studies 
of people and policies and places that make the New Yorker , 
nominally frivolous though it may be, one of the most satisfying 
and adult papers in the world. That is, however, possibly a 
purely personal criticism. 

But when all is said that can be said about the content and 
influence of one or two national papers, of the best provincial 
morning and evening papers, and of the serious weekly reviews, 
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it remains true that, as the editor of one of those weekly reviews, 
Mr. Wilson Harris, has pointed out: the newspaper is the 
Englishman’s staple reading and the large circulation national 
daily papers provide the bulk of that reading. Most people in 
Britain receive their principal knowledge of contemporary 
history from the popular Press. 

To ask therefore how far the popular Press is, in its present 
position, able to perform those functions which modern 
democracy increasingly requires of its newspapers is not in 
any sense an academic question but one of great practical 
significance. 

On the whole their commercial ambitions and needs have 
forced modern newspapers into a pattern which allows only a 
rather discouraging answer to that question. 

The mirror which the popular papers held up to history 
before the war was one which reflected mainly the unimportant. 
Here were to be seen in abundance criminals and courtesans 
(suitably disguised as ladies of fashion), animals—particularly 
dogs, cats and horses—sportsmen, financial speculators, all the 
froth and bubble of the modem world. Now all these are 
interesting. They have their place in the columns of a newspaper. 
Human life is various and entertaining: newspapers should 
certainly show its variety. But it was possible to read day after 
day through the sixteen, twenty, twenty-four or more pages of 
a popular paper at that time and at the end know practically 
nothing of what was really happening in the world and to come 
away with no understanding of social conditions in Britain nor 
of the cause and significance of what was taking place in the 
world outside. One got the facts of international events, 
especially the vivid, exciting, dramatic facts, but of the meaning 
of the facts, the causes from which they sprang, the consequences 
that were likely to flow from them, hardly anything. Nor from 
those sixteen, twenty, twenty-four or more pages was it possible 
to learn anything of what was happening in literature, painting, 
sculpture, music, drama. All the struggles of the human spirit 
to achieve self-expression, which give to civilization its meaning 
and significance, went unreported and unregarded, having little 
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capacity to increase circulation and none to attract advertising. 

This is not to say that, despite the distorted picture of the 
world the most popular papers commonly presented, they did 
not perform some of the functions a democracy requires of 
them. They did and do—often without their commercial con¬ 
trollers willing or even realizing it. 

The fact is that however much proprietors may . wish to 
commercialize their papers they seldom entirely succeed because 
journalists—and the most commercially minded proprietor 
cannot get along without some of that breed—are seldom 
governed SQlely or even mainly by commercial motives. By all 
the rules of newspaper finance they are now tradesmen employed 
to produce an article which will make a profit for those who 
have invested money in it, just as if they were making biscuits 
or soap. But most of them obstinately refuse to recognize these 
rules. They insist on being governed by standards quite different 
from those proper to soap makers and being moved by passions 
which have no rightful place in the biscuit-maker’s heart. When 
all the facts should convince them that they are the paid 
employees of a great modern industry they persist in regarding 
themselves as members of a profession with loyalties to its 
traditions; they bargain for higher salaries but insist on believing 
that they are the servants of the public as well as of those who 
pay their wages. 

Consequently most of them are always forgetting that what 
is important is circulation and instead conduct themselves as 
if what mattered was the public interest and they were its 
appointed guardians. They give to their newspapers a loyalty 
that really belongs to the public and involve themselves in 
struggles for justice, in delving for the truth, in the exposure 
of evils, in campaigns for this and that, which owe practically 
nothing to their proprietors’ desire for dividends and practically 
everything to their own journalistic passion. 

The working journalist has in fact made the popular news¬ 
paper infinitely better than it has any right to be simply by 
stubbornly refusing to learn the facts of commercial life. Long 
may he continue to do so. 
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As a result of all this the public does get better served by 
its popular newspapers than one might expect, albeit sometimes 
rather spasmodically and intermittently. It may—and in fact 
usually is—necessary to read more than one paper to get the 
true facts about any situation, but it is also the case that the 
truth does usually emerge. It is practically impossible in Britain 
—and this is quite certainly equally true in America—to keep 
anything that the public ought to know hidden from them for 
very long—and a very good thing too. Much that The Times 
of Delane propounded as the true function and responsibility 
of a newspaper may be forgotten, overlooked or deliberately 
ignored in popular newspapers but the rule that “the Press lives 
by disclosures” has not been allowed to fall into disuse. It 
will be a very bad thing for democracy if it ever is. 

Moreover, oddly enough, the very difficulties, chief among 
them being that of reduced size, with which the war faced 
British newspapers led to a notable improvement in the stan¬ 
dards of most popular papers. Reduced costs—for the paper 
on which it is printed is the largest item in a newspaper’s budget 
—and the increased competition by advertisers for such space 
as was available, temporarily solved many of the commercial 
problems which had previously shaped their general policy. 
At the same time the competition for circulation largely, 
although not entirely, disappeared, for there were not enough 
papers to meet the demand, and the huge expenditure, formerly 
common among all popular newspapers, on canvassing, free 
insurance, gift schemes and competitions came to an end. 
Less space required the elimination of many of the frills which 
popular newspapers had put on and a much greater concen¬ 
tration on serious and significant news. 

In such circumstances the importance of good journalism 
increased and much good journalism emerged, notable among 
it the war dispatches of Alan Moorhead of the Daily Express 
and the late A. B. Austin of the Daily Herald , who was killed 
in Italy, and of other war correspondents. Many of these dis¬ 
patches were notable, not by modern standards only but by 
those of journalism in any age and any country. 
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How far newspapers will hold on to their war-time qualities 
as the conditions which have helped this revival alter, it is, 
however,"difficult to say. The reversion to earlier standards 
during the General Election was not encouraging. Yet in the 
present stage of democratic development the checks upon the 
Executive which strong and responsible newspapers provide 
have an importance greater perhaps than ever before. The need 
for reasoned argument and exposition, for consistent and con¬ 
tinuous public education and guidance and for a constant 
watchfulness, effective because the responsibility and integrity 
of those who exercise it is known and accepted, is greater now 
than at any time in history. These things are the business of a 
free Press; it is in the exercise of such responsibilities that it 
truly plays its part in the great pattern of modern democracy 
which requires that while immense power shall be placed in 
the hands of freely elected Governments this power shall be 
tempered by constant public watchfulness and criticism. 

I hold to the belief that at this moment a great editor and a 
great newspaper may be no less important to the future of a 
nation than a great President or Prime Minister or Foreign 
Secretary. 

But from where are those great editors and great newspapers 
to come under existing conditions? It may truly be said that 
with the exception of The Times and the Manchester Guardian 
(both of whom at this moment are extremely fortunate in their 
editors) the desire for great editors has disappeared from the 
national Press of Britain. Modern newspapers are commercial 
enterprises. The kind of editors required by their proprietors 
are newspaper technicians competent in the production of 
bright, attractive, salable goods and in the nice foreshadowing 
of to-morrow’s public fancies: impresarios of news with a 
showman’s flair for putting on the right kind of turn each 
day. 

Let no one decry the talent required for such work. It is 
considerable and although it can be developed by training it is 
largely inborn. A good editor of that kind is worth his weight 
in gold to the proprietors of a commercialized daily paper: I 
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use the old tag advisedly, gold in the form of sales and dividends 
is the standard of value. 

But in present conditions there is little place among popular 
papers for editors of the stamp of Barnes and Delane of The 
Times , C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian , E. T. Cook of 
the Pall Mall Gazette , J. A. Spender of the Westminster Gazette , 
A. G. Gardiner of the Daily News , H. W. Massingham of the 
Daily Chronicle , Arthur Mann of the Standard and later the 
Yorkshire Post , and many other great men whom the journalist 
remembers and the public of their day had cause to thank. 

The modern editor has become primarily an executive carrying 
out policies laid down for him by his proprietors and voicing, 
in so far as the newspaper he edits attempts to form public 
opinion, their judgments. It is the voice of Lord Beaverbrook 
that is heard in the Daily Express —which indeed is stamped 
throughout with his brilliant, dangerous and irresponsible 
personality—the voice of Lord Rothermere and his friends that 
comes to us through the Daily Mail , the voice of Lord Camrose 
that is heard, tuned to a slightly more dignified note, in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph , and the lighter tenor of his 
brother. Lord Kemsley, that inspires each morning the readers 
of the Daily Sketch and of the other Kemsley newspapers. 

There was a time when this fact seemed to many people a 
public menace. Indeed in a famous speech attacking Lord 
Beaverbrook and the first Lord Rothermere, Lord Baldwin 
denounced the papers they controlled as “aiming at power— 
and power without responsibility—the prerogative of the harlot 
throughout the ages.” Lord Baldwin in choosing his analogy 
did not, however, sufficiently appreciate, for he is an unworldly 
man, that the first obligation of a lady of pleasure is to please 
her patrons and that her activities and her influence are con¬ 
ditioned by that fact. The popular papers he attacked have 
pleased very large numbers of readers but they have not suc¬ 
ceeded in moulding their political opinions to any great extent. 

Newspaper proprietors do of course enjoy considerable 
power, but it is a personal and social power rather than a public 
and political one: such influence as Lord Beaverbrook was, for 
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instance, able to exercise in the affairs of the National Govern¬ 
ment arose from his personal political and administrative talents 
and from his friendship with Mr. Churchill, more than from his 
ownership of the Daily Express , the Sunday Express and the 
Evening Standard . 

Incidentally the Evening Standard , with much the smallest 
circulation of the Beaverbrook trio has always exercised in the 
past the most political influence. This has been due, however, 
less to Lord Beaverbrook himself than to the paper’s fortune 
in possessing in recent years one or two independently minded 
and progressive editors, notably Frank Owen and Michael 
Foot. These, while Lord Beaverbrook was engaged on Minis¬ 
terial work, had an opportunity of impressing their own per¬ 
sonalities and philosophies on the paper—philosophies little 
in tune with those expressed by Lord Beaverbrook himself. 
The last Standard editor in this tradition, Sydney Elliot, had, 
however, only a brief tenure and resigned shortly before the 
election. The paper has now reverted to the editorship of 
a newspaper technician brought over from the Daily Express , 
although it still has Low to prick with his sharp wit and 
cartoonist’s pencil the frail bubble of any political influence 
the rest of the paper might conceivably exert. 

The positive political danger that at one time seemed to lie 
in the present structure of the newspaper industry is not any¬ 
thing like so great as was feared simply because the big units 
of the industry have little political influence anyway. But the 
negative danger that arises from the absence of sufficient papers 
willing or able to perform the true public functions of news¬ 
papers. remains. 

The question is whether there is any hope of that situation 
being altered. 

If it is indeed the case that to exist a modern national paper 
in Britain must secure a circulation of at the very least close 
upon a million and a half and preferably one of over two 
millions (which means that it must regularly be of a kind to 
appeal to between five and a quarter million and seven million 
people), then it is very doubtful whether it can be. 
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Some changes even in existing popular newspapers are, of 
course, likely. During the next few years problems of national 
and international reconstruction are in themselves likely to be 
a topic of such public interest and to contain so much hard 
news that papers appealing to a millionaire readership will have 
to deal with them more adequately than in the past. In order 
to do so they will have to use expert correspondents capable 
of intelligently reporting the activities of one or more related 
Government Departments. Such men will need to bring to 
their job knowledge and experienced judgment if they are not 
simply to be the repositories of stories and hand-outs prepared 
by public relations or information officers. An increase in the 
status and independence of specialist reporters would be to the 
advantage both of the public and the Government Departments 
concerned and would end some of the abuses to which I earlier 
referred. 

But far beyond such useful but minor developments the 
question remains whether the pattern of newspaper enterprise 
as at present established is permanent or whether there is likely 
to be any major alteration in it. 

It has for many years been taken for granted that the estab¬ 
lishment of new daily papers is a practical impossibility and 
that even if the attempt were made the conditions I have 
described earlier would force any new paper—as they forced 
the reorganized Daily Herald —to imitate existing popular 
papers. That may not necessarily now be the case. There are 
two significant factors to be taken into account in considering it. 

One is that there appears to be marked evidence of a public 
demand for more serious and informative reading. One indi¬ 
cation of this is the astonishing rise in the circulation of the 
serious weekly reviews during the war. The circulation of such 
reviews is not only to-day higher than ever before, it is in some 
cases fantastically higher than had ever previously seemed 
possible. It would be greater still did not newsprint shortage 
provide an automatic check on unlimited expansion. 

When a serious political weekly review selling at sixpence can 
achieve without effort a circulation of close Upon 80,000 copies 
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and has every expectation of selling many more in the future, 
something very remarkable appears to have come over the 
reading habits of an important section of the public. Compared 
with the figures by which circulation managers of national 
dailies judge success these are of course small, but they are not 
unimportant. There is other evidence—the public attitude 
during the recent election is part of it but only a part—of a 
greater public interest in serious matters and anxiety for intelli¬ 
gent information. A mood very different from that which came 
at the end of the last war seems current at the end of this one. 

Nor must it be forgotten that when Lord Northcliffe started 
the Daily Mail towards the end of the last century with a capital 
of certainly under £100,000 and made such a success of it that 
he revolutionized the whole course of modem journalism, he 
did so because he was the first to appreciate that a new reading 
public had come into being for which existing papers hardly 
catered at all—a public of the new elementary school educated, 
the product of compulsory education. It was for that public 
he catered and it was that public which gave him his enormous 
success. Now a new public is coming into being, a public of the 
central and secondary school educated, a product of educational 
reform and extension which is still in its early stages and which 
may bring vast changes in intellectual standards and public 
taste. It may well be that the increasing number of readers 
with at least secondary school education may affect consider¬ 
ably the demand for newspapers. 

To some extent the success of the Daily Telegraph bears this 
out. The Daily Telegraph has many defects. It has little of the 
fire and spirit of a great paper and, except for a brief period 
before Munich, when it temporarily found its soul and spoke 
out with unaccustomed clarity and vigour, follows editorially 
a policy of rather dull safety first that is very little in sympathy 
with the general public mood to-day. But it is a more serious 
paper than its popular rivals, deliberately quieter in its display 
and selection of news, deliberately more solid in its selection 
of feature articles and more comprehensive in its reporting of 
political, industrial, economic and international affairs. Its 
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circulation has risen steadily and consistently without any 
adventitious aid. In part its success may be due to its attraction 
to a somewhat timorous type of middle-class reader who wants 
a non-committal and essentially respectable paper which will 
stamp him as solid and serious but who cannot achieve the 
intellectual level of The Times . To read the Telegraph is rather 
like carrying a neatly-rolled umbrella. Nevertheless if it is not 
a great paper it is by many standards a good one and its success 
as a purveyor of unsensationalized, unpeptonized news is an 
important sign of the times. 

The other factor which has to be taken into account in con¬ 
sidering the future of the newspaper industry is the possibility— 
indeed the probability—of a much wider distribution of pur¬ 
chasing power in the future and a considerable reduction in the 
gap between the lowest standards of living and the highest. 
Present newspaper economy is, as I described in an earlier 
chapter, based on the advertising theory that it is necessary to 
have either “quality” circulation or “mass” circulation and that 
the individual purchasing power of those composing the mass is 
insufficient to make advertising worth while unless several 
millions can be reached through the same medium at the same 
time. Thus although The Times with a “quality circulation” of 
under a quarter of a million is a highly sought-after advertising 
medium because the average buying power of its comparatively 
small group of readers is high, the old Daily Herald was con¬ 
sidered a poor advertising medium even when its circulation 
was double that of The Times because the average buying power 
of its readers was low: it was necessary to reorganize the paper 
and achieve a circulation of well over a million before the 
combined buying power of its readers was attractive to 
advertisers. 

The shape of newspaper economy may however alter if the 
gap between “quality” and “mass” buying power narrows 
partly because of positive socialist measures to produce greater 
social equality and partly as a result of a redistribution of 
buying power in consequence of the general trend of economic 
development, and the industrial and financial changes wrought 
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by the war. In such circumstances the average buying power 
of those composing “mass” circulation may be sufficiently 
great for a paper with a much smaller “mass” circulation than 
was necessary in the past to become an economic proposition: 
a circulation of perhaps 500,000. 

This is already true to some extent. Even when the Daily 
Telegraph had a circulation of only just over 650,000 (it is now 
very much larger) it was able to charge an advertisement rate 
not very far short of that of the Daily Mail with more than two 
and a half times its circulation, and of the Daily Herald with 
more than three times, because it was judged to appeal to 
readers with a larger spending power than the other two. 

It is also true of America where papers with much smaller 
circulations than would be economically feasible in Britain 
flourish because of the higher general level of incomes. 

The American newspaper picture is also of course affected by 
the much greater regionalism of the Press and the non-existence, 
owing to the size of the country, of anything approaching the 
nationally circulated newspapers of Britain. As a consequence 
both readers and advertisers rely—and must rely because there 
is no alternative—upon local papers to a much greater 
extent than is the case in Britain. Few papers have or can have 
much general circulation outside their own areas. The place 
occupied in Britain by the London morning paper as a vehicle 
for advertisement coverage for the whole country is taken by 
the magazines. 

The economic base of even the most successful American 
newspapers is therefore smaller than that of the British national 
papers. Despite this—or possibly because of it—America has 
some of the most vigorous, most informed and most informing 
papers in the world, although it must also be admitted that 
it also has some of the worst. Some of the greatest and most 
deservedly famous of its papers are published in comparatively 
small cities and have circulations that the manager of a popular 
London daily would regard as negligible. Yet they are not only 
journalistically successful but commercially prosperous. 

It is true that many American newspapers outside the big 
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cities, while nominally independent local productions, are to a 
large extent standardized products carrying exactly the same 
general and foreign news, supplied by the Associated Press 
or the United Press, and the same syndicated features and 
articles by popular columnists as hundreds of others. Some of 
them belong to groups such as the Scripps-Howard and Hearst 
chains and therefore although published locally come under a 
central control for finance and policy, in the same way as do 
the Kemsley, Westminster and Northcliffe groups of provincial 
papers in Britain. 

Nevertheless it remains a fact that there are a larger number 
of independent, commercially successful and journalistically 
powerful American newspapers operating on a much smaller 
circulation than has been possible for comparable papers in 
Britain in the past. 

What geographical conditions plus high living standards have 
done for America it is possible, even if one puts it no higher 
than that, that redistribution of incomes and improved living 
standards, plus higher education, may do in Britain. 

Education brings out both variety and curiosity in man. It 
increases the number of things in which he is interested and 
makes it less likely that he will share identical tastes with all 
his kind. Men and women who have stayed long enough at 
school to learn what an immense number of different things 
there are to engage their attention, who have learned, however 
incompletely, to use their minds and expand their personalities 
are perhaps less likely than their fathers and mothers to want 
identically the same newspaper product as thirteen million or 
even seven million others. 

In America regional grouping has given the newspaper 
industry a pattern very different to that of Britain. It is not 
impossible that homogeneous groupings may bring considerable 
changes in the British pattern and create a demand for a greater 
variety of newspapers appealing to different interests and tastes. 
If the economic developments I have mentioned lead to higher 
general living standards and consequently to an average 
spending power sufficient to make even a half-million “mass” 
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circulation economically attractive to advertisers, then such 
newspapers could, and very well may, achieve commercial 
stability and success. 

Certainly the democratic needs I have outlined will have 
more chance of being satisfied if circumstances allow the 
development of a number of new, politically vigorous and intelli¬ 
gent newspapers free of the shackles which bind so much of the 
popular Press to-day because of its need to achieve—by in¬ 
credible struggles of “bright” presentation and snappy writing— 
a common denominator of entertainment that will appeal to 
several million people at the same time. 

I have stressed the commercial basis upon which any change 
in the newspaper pattern mpst come because good newspapers 
should, and indeed must in modern conditions, be self-sup¬ 
porting. The days when newspapers, often very good news¬ 
papers, could exist on the subsidies of rich men is past. We 
need not regret them. 

Whether if there were, as 1 think there may be, a genuine 
demand for papers of the kind I have outlined their readers 
would be prepared to put their financial independence and 
stability beyond doubt by paying more than a penny for them 
is a matter for conjecture. It is a strange fact that most people 
are unwilling to pay for a newspaper a twentieth of what 
they will cheerfully spend on cigarettes or tobacco, hardly as 
much indeed as they spend on matches. The value of a news¬ 
paper which will bring to them all the news of importance in 
the world, is to most people exactly the same as the shortest 
of bus rides. No more. If they could be persuaded to pay a 
little nearer the cost price of newspapers many of the problems 
of commercialization could be avoided. 

Wickham Steed, who was editor of The Times during North- 
cliffe’s ownership of it, gives some interesting examples of how 
this public attitude to the price of newspapers affected the 
fortunes of that paper, in his book The Press . 

When Northcliffe bought The Times in 1908 it was selling at 
threepence and had a circulation of under 40,000. In those 
days it must be remembered Northcliffe’s own Daily Mail and 
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other popular newspapers were selling at a halfpenny. In 1912 
he reduced the price of The Times to twopence. The circulation 
rose by 10,000 to 50,000. Two years later he reduced it to a 
penny—that is twice the price of the popular papers. The circu¬ 
lation at once rose to a steady figure of 165,000 copies a day, 
or more than four times that achieved with great difficulty when 
it was selling at three times the price. With the beginning of 
the war in 1914 its circulation at a penny rose to 300,000, but 
as the cost of newsprint increased it became necessary to put 
up the price. And Wickham Steed records that, despite the 
war-time demand for papers and the greater amount of money 
in circulation, every increase of one halfpenny in price meant 
a fall of some 30,000 in circulation. At the end of the war the 
price of The Times was back to threepence and its circulation 
was 120,000, that is 180,000 copies less than the peak it had 
reached at a penny. The price was again reduced to three half¬ 
pence and immediately the circulation rose by 60,000 copies. 

It is perhaps an indication of changed public values that in 
this war The Times at threepence sells out every copy it can print 
every morning and has a long list of would-be subscribers 
waiting to step into the shoes of any reader who should die 
or leave the country. Moreover, the war-time increase in the 
price of the Daily Telegraph from a penny to three halfpence 
did not affect its circulation. It may be, therefore, that readers 
of the more serious sort are becoming prepared to pay more 
for their daily paper. It would be perhaps unwise to put too 
much reliance on this, but if it were to prove the case vigorous 
but serious small circulation newspapers would have much more 
chance of success. 

I doubt whether even at a higher price than a penny they 
would ever be in a position to make great fortunes for their 
shareholders. However, the day of great private fortunes may 
in any event be drawing to a close in Britain. Nor are news¬ 
papers, which should be in the nature of public trusts, fit 
subjects for the speculations and enterprises of fortune hunters. 
Nevertheless such newspapers might very well earn a capital 
return not at all unreasonable by the general standards which 
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will rule if, as is probable, finance and investment are subject 
to greater social controls than formerly. 

I do not think they could either afford to be so lavish in size 
and in their expenditure on newsprint as the popular papers 
of the past or would need to be. In any event sufficient news¬ 
print for a return to the swollen newspapers of the past may 
not be available for a long time. Nor would they need to 
involve themselves in the same circulation raising expenses. 
They would spend a larger proportion of their budget on 
the editorial content of the paper. But since their total budget 
might not be large they might have to depend for much basic 
factual news upon news agencies, using their own staffs at home 
and abroad as specialists able to give an informed, intelligent 
commentary on the news and to conduct with skill and vigour 
that search for contemporary truth which is the primary business 
of a good newspaperman. 

Such a paper would be an exciting enterprise to edit or 
work for, and I think it would be exciting to read. For it 
would be an attempt to turn to the purposes which made the 
great newspapers of the past famous and useful in their 
generation the skills and accomplishments that have brought 
so immense a technical advance in newspaper production during 
the last half century. 


Chapter 11 
THE B.B.C. 

It may seem strange that in a book of this kind dealing with 
the means by which public opinion can impress itself on the 
Government and the Government explain itself to the people 
I should so far have made so little reference to broadcasting. 
Certainly if one were writing a comparable book about America 
it would be impossible not to bring the radio into the forefront 
of the picture. There the existence of competing national 
systems and of many hundreds of local stations all commer¬ 
cially owned and all depending, in the same way as newspapers 
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do, upon advertising revenue for their support, has given the 
radio a lively and controversial part in national political life 
quite different from the place occupied by the B.B.C. in Britain, 
important though that is. 

Anyone who has listened to radio programmes in both 
countries, still more perhaps anyone who has broadcast in 
both countries, becomes at once aware of the acute differences 
between the two. 

To broadcast in Britain is, even when one has done it a fair 
number of times, rather a solemn occasion: too solemn I 
incline to think. One is invited to give a talk, perhaps it is 
on some aspect of political policy, or the consequences of some 
international conference. One agrees and is asked, if possible, 
to submit a script some days before. One does so. Then one 
is invited to a conference to discuss the script, to consider 
whether it is wise to say exactly that, whether this might not 
be phrased better in this way. It is a friendly but rather serious 
affair: one is aware that great issues are under review, that 
policy must be carefully contemplated, that the exact effect 
upon the listener must be weighed, that it is rarely that the 
author of the script can be expected, by himself and unaided, 
to understand the exact significance of what is afoot. His 
original script is roneod and circulated to several people. There 
are suggestions, all in the kindest spirit, and often very sensible 
at that, from this person or the other. Then, when the script 
is agreed, there is a rehearsal for timing. After that, unless one 
is very obstinate, there is a rehearsal to see whether it might 
not perhaps be better to use a little more emphasis of the voice 
here, a little less there, speak a little more quickly at this point, 
a little more slowly at that. Everyone is so very anxious that 
it shall go over perfectly that if one is not very careful, or 
perhaps better still very stubborn, about too many repeats, one 
comes to the actual broadcast feeling so bored with the con¬ 
founded thing that it is all one can do to make it sound con¬ 
vincing even to oneself. One shudders to think what it must 
sound like to the few odd people who failed to switch off on 
hearing the title of the talk. 
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It is all rather lik t going to see a Harley Street specialist. 
There is the same brisk cheerfulness, the same undercurrent of 
solemnity; the same attempt to make one feel at ease and stiffen 
one’s morale, the same consciousness of a rather special and 
responsible occasion. (I remember that the first time I broad¬ 
cast, but that was many years ago, the charming lady who 
looked after me, having led me to the microphone, pointed to 
the instrument and said with bright confidence, “Do you know 
the Prince of Wales spoke through that very microphone not 
long ago?” as who should say, “So you see what we expect 
of you ”.) 

How different is it to broadcast on one of the American 
systems—how different for that matter was it to broadcast on 
the European programme during the war when one said one’s 
piece in an atmosphere of cheerful informality that got remark¬ 
able results. 

In America, judging by my own experience, one is liable to be 
rung up and asked to broadcast on practically anything at any 
time. There are none of those long discussions before the deed 
is done. One sticks one’s script in one’s pocket, speaks a test 
sentence or so into the microphone to “get a level” which 
means giving the engineers a chance to adjust the sound equip¬ 
ment to the pitch of one’s voice, and off one goes. It may be 
even more informal. I remember promising to call and see the 
programme director of a big local station. I was a little late 
and arrived rather breathless after running up a flight of stairs. 

“That’s fine,” said my friend. “I thought you weren’t coming. 
We’re putting you on in a minute and a half.” 

“Putting me on what?” 

“The air. It’s all yours.” 

“But I’d no idea you wanted me to broadcast now. I’ve 
nothing prepared.” 

“That’s O.K. Tell them whatever’s on your mind. They’ll 
eat it up.” 

I would not suggest that all American broadcasting is as 
informal as this. Many of the justifiably famed radio com¬ 
mentators take infinite pains over the preparation of their 
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scripts both as to content and style. Raymond Gram Swing, 
for example, puts in at least ten hours’ work on every fifteen 
minute broadcast he does, and consults innumerable authorities 
to make sure that every fact he uses is correct. About four 
and a half hours out of the ten are taken up in the actual writing 
and re-writing of the two thousand words needed, until every 
word has its proper weight. He has rehearsed and timed 
himself so exhaustively that he can guarantee almost to a split 
second that he will speak at a steady rate of a hundred and 
forty-eight words a minute for an American audience, a hundred 
and thirty-eight for British listeners, who are a little slower in 
their reactions. 

But Swing,* although he may take as much or more care over 
the preparation of a broadcast as the B.B.C. in its most 
responsible moments could desire, has a freedom of expression 
greater than any British broadcaster possesses. There is no 
one, not even the advertisers who sponsor his programme, who 
has any right to whisper into his ear that magic word “policy”. 
What he says is entirely a matter between himself and the thirty- 
seven or so million people in various parts of the world, fifteen 
million of them in the United States, who are estimated to listen 
to him regularly every week. 

Swing earns something over £30,000 a year by broadcasting 
and could earn more if he wanted to. When he had a difference 
of opinion with the broadcasting system, Mutual, that first 
gave his voice to the world, he simply moved over to another, 
Blue Network, which gave him, so it is claimed, another million 
or so listeners. 

Compare this with what happened when the B.B.C., to its 
considerable political discomfort, found itself with a broadcaster 
of equal public appeal on its hands in J. B. Priestley and you 
will see at once the difference between broadcasting in Britain 
and America. Or for that matter consider the reasons which 
forced the B.B.C. to drop Vernon Bartlett as a regular com¬ 
mentator on foreign affairs at a time when millions of British 
listeners wanted to hear him weekly. 

The American system has many serious defects, some of 
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them so large that most listeners brought up on the B.B.C. 
would probably consider them unsupportable. And even to the 
broadcaster it is a little chastening to find that one’s words 
have been given to the world primarily by courtesy, and for the 
benefit, of someone’s stomach pills or face powder. The 
incredible synthetic enthusiasm with which a serious commen¬ 
tary is interrupted in the middle in order that listeners assembled 
to hear about the future of Europe can be told that what is 
really the matter with them is that they suffer from constipation, 
body odour or do not smoke enough five cent cigars, is both 
wearing and infuriating to the serious minded. 

But alongside a great deal of commercial vulgarity the 
American listener can hear, if he wishes, an amount of lively 
controversy denied to his fellow in Britain. There is hardly 
any opinion which cannot find some comer of the American 
air for its own. There appears indeed to be hardly anything 
which a popular commentator cannot say, as one soon discovers 
if one listens, along with fourteen million or so others, to Walter 
Winchell’s Sunday afternoon half-hour in which, at machine-gun 
speed, that famous columnist and gossip raps out in a series 
of “flashes” the “news” and opinions he has collected during 
the week and warns his public to be on guard against this or 
that newly discovered menace to society. American laws of 
libel are gentle but Mr. Winchell, such are the occupational 
risks of a popular American broadcaster, finds it desirable to 
keep a full-time counsel to deal with troubles as they come 
along. This gentleman—whose manner, so nicely compounded 
of smooth joviality and a kind of caressing menace, makes one 
feel at once, when one meets him, that one owes Hollywood 
an apology—has a busy day on Mondays. The last time I saw 
him we shared a taxi-cab. He had just settled one threatened 
libel action and was on his way to deal with another. He could 
not say how long it would be before he had worked right down 
the line, but it seemed to him it might take quite a time. How¬ 
ever he was quite cheerful about it. 

One may dislike a great deal one hears on the American radio; 
I am sure the average British listener would dislike much of it 
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very much. One may legitimately complain that it has handed 
over control to the big advertisers in a way that goes far beyond 
anything that has resulted from the commercialization of the 
Press, although in practice the worst dangers that exist in such 
control are probably avoided, so far as comment is concerned, 
by the fact that there are so many competing services and 
advertisers wanting to buy time that a broadcaster with a popular 
following can always find some station from which to say what 
he thinks. 

But whatever criticisms one may make of the American system 
it is a potent factor in forming American political opinion. The 
free air has contributed, in parallel with a free Press, to keep 
ideas stirring and comment lively. 

The B.B.C., because of its monopolistic and semi-official 
position, has a vastly different function to play in British life. 
It is an important function which has, in some ways, a value 
denied to American broadcasting, but it has not the same 
relevance to the subject of this book. Having written this 
sentence I have to admit that it is only half true. No one in 
their senses would fail to take broadcasting into account when 
discussing the means by which Governments can explain them¬ 
selves to the people. But it does not come nearly so much into 
the picture if one is considering the other and in many ways 
more important half of the problem: the means by which public 
opinion can impress itself on Governments. It does not do so 
because it is excluded by a deliberate decision of policy from 
taking part in that work. 

The B.B.C. is an educational and cultural agency, a provider 
of entertainment, some good some bad, and a purveyor of 
impartial news. All these are good things to be. On the whole 
it does most of them admirably and under its present Director 
General, Mr. Hailey, seems likely to do most of them still better. 
But the B.B.C. is not, and under its constitution cannot be, what 
a good newspaper ought to be, an instrument by which public 
opinion can directly influence the shape and direction of 
Government policy. 

It can, and does, educate public opinion. It can, and does, 
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help to mould long term political thinking. It can, and does, 
provide a service of impartial and honest news. It can, and 
does, help to start people thinking and talking about the kind 
of social and economic problems which in the long run affect 
and largely determine Government policy whichever party is 
in power. All these things it already does well, perhaps better 
than any other service in the world, and is beginning to do 
much better. And all of them are worth doing. 

They are all things which a good newspaper should do also. 
But in addition a good newspaper has functions which a State 
controlled broadcasting system cannot have: it lives by dis¬ 
closures, it watches and criticizes the Executive, it discusses and 
challenges policy. The B.B.C. has no mandate to do any of 
these things, indeed its mandate forbids it to do them. 

As a public controlled monopoly it has to be so careful to 
remain neutral in its political reporting that so far it has never 
even succeeded in finding an acceptable way of reporting elec¬ 
tions. A by-election which may, by the circumstances of the 
day, focus public attention on a particular issue and become 
a test case of confidence in Government policy, is ignored by 
the B.B.C. except for the mere statement that it is taking place 
and the announcement of the result when it comes. Its coverage 
of a general election is restricted to giving equal time to the. 
spokesmen of the chief parties. Independent reports of what 
seems to be the trend of public opinion are avoided lest they 
should appear to favour one side or the other. 

Everything it says and does is constantly scrutinized by M.P.s, 
and when it reports or discusses foreign affairs it is under the 
serious handicap of being regarded by most of the people who 
hear it abroad, including a large number of British repre¬ 
sentatives, as the voice of the Government. 

This was an especial problem during the war and one enhanced 
by the chronic inability of most senior Army officers and 
diplomats to accustom themselves to the idea that there was 
any radio service in the world other than the B.B.C., just as 
many of them found it difficult to realize that there was any 
newspaper other than The Times. 
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As a consequence telegrams would arrive regularly at the 
Ministry of Information, the Department generally responsible, 
for the B.B.C. during the war, complaining that the B.B.C. 
had made some deplorable comment or other which had 
destroyed British good will or irretrievably damaged delicate 
diplomatic discussions. Investigation in such cases usually 
disclosed that the angry official had misheard what had been 
said and that in any event it was not on a B.B.C. service but 
had been put out by some station in Turkey or Algiers. 

It is true, of course, that the B.B.C. does invite speakers of 
varying political views to take part in discussions and it is 
certainly true that recently such discussions have become much 
freer than formerly. But it regards itself, I think correctly, as 
prohibited from staging discussions on matters which are still 
a subject of Parliamentary discussion and controversy. In 
other words it does not intervene until public opinion is largely 
formed and Parliamentary decision taken. 

It could, and I think is becoming, less nervous of real contro¬ 
versy and less afraid of the criticism of individual M.P.s than 
it used to be, but it is difficult to see how it could ever become 
a potent factor in shaping public opinion on particular issues. 
It would be wrong for it to try to do so. It can provide an 
occasional platform for speakers of differing views and so inform 
and educate the public, but it cannot employ regular political 
commentators of the American pattern lest their views should 
be identified in the public mind as its own. It is so specifically 
prohibited from having a mind of its own on public affairs 
that even that innocent entertainment, the original Brains Trust, 
became a policy problem and had to be diluted lest the B.B.C. 
should lay itself open to the charge of giving too much publicity 
to the Left Wing views of Huxley and Joad. 

It cannot be criticized on these grounds. So long as it exer¬ 
cises a monopoly it must act with the discretion that monopoly 
in such a field calls for. 

It can have an immense influence in educating and informing 
the public, but the opinions they reach at the end of all this 
information and education must be voiced elsewhere. It is an 
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instrument by which the mass of the people can learn more 
about the world they live in and something about the purpose 
and significance of the policies their Government has decided 
upon. But it cannot by its nature provide that check on executive 
power, the need for which is the other half of the democratic 
problem. 



Part Three: Secrecy in Foreign Policy 

Chapter 12 

SAN FRANCISCO AND BEYOND 

Disraeli, writing on this occasion as a novelist but thinking, 
one may be sure, as a statesman, described foreign policy as 
the “really important realm of political activity”. 

So it remains, even although domestic policy has grown to a 
stature and shape Disraeli never dreamed of. This is scarcely 
the moment to deny it with two Continents and a whole inter¬ 
national system waiting to be rebuilt and with civilization 
doomed by the Atomic bomb unless the nations of the world 
discover some certain way of living in harmony together. 

If it is important that a democratic people should have means 
of understanding their Government’s home policy and im¬ 
pressing their views upon it, how much more important is it 
therefore that they should know and understand the foreign 
policy their Government is following and have some means of 
influencing that also? But how much smaller is the opportunity. 

Foreign policy has become not less but more secret. When 
the heads of the three Great Powers, Britain, America and 
Russia met at Teheran, Yalta and Berlin, the Press of the world, 
which after all in such matters acts as the representative of the 
people of the world, was excluded as though it consisted entirely 
of Pariah dogs. It was allowed to report nothing of what went 
on except scraps of official tittle-tattle concerning meals and 
drinks and flowers. At Yalta, indeed, not even this much was 
divulged. That was at least consistent: better nothing at all 
than such absurdities. 

Even when Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt met 
to draw up that historic, but not one would have thought 
very complicated or secret, document, the Atlantic Charter, 
the same determination to keep everything but the accom¬ 
plished fact from the Press and the public prevailed. 
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Some time before the meeting Brendan Bracken, who had 
just been appointed Minister of Information, called me in. 
There was, he said, no hope of any reporters being allowed to 
go, but it might be possible to arrange for two or three writers 
to travel with the Prime Minister to make an “historical record” 
of the event. Could I suggest any suitable ones? They must 
not on any account be reporters actively engaged on the staff 
of a newspaper. That would never be allowed. They must not 
be men regularly writing articles or comments about the war. 
They must not be political experts or war correspondents or 
anything of that kind. They must be writers, preferably 
“popular” writers, and preferably writers who had once been 
journalists and therefore knew how to write a descriptive 
account that a newspaper would print although they no longer 
followed the trade. Finally after racking my brains I suggested 
that perhaps the needs of the occasion might be met by sending 
a popular novelist who had started life as a newspaper reporter, 
Howard Spring, a popular travel and descriptive writer who 
had served his apprenticeship in the same hard school, H. V. 
Morton, and, since it seemed desirable to have someone who 
could find his way about a warship. Paymaster Captain Ritchie, 
better known to his readers as Bartimeus, who was then on the 
staff of the Ministry. 

After consultations with the Prime Minister this was agreed 
and off the three went, while we waited expectantly in London 
hoping that sooner or later we should receive from their pens 
long, descriptive passages which could, after due consideration 
of all the proprieties and international complications, be issued 
to the newspapers of the world. But instead there came back 
a signal sharply announcing that there would be no authority 
for anything to be written and that nothing must be issued to 
the Press beyond the official statement, which would come in 
due course. 

As for Messrs. Spring and Morton and Captain Ritchie, they 
were allowed to see practically nothing except a rather distant 
view of the President’s ship on which the meetings took place. 
(Although this, I am glad to say, did not prevent Morton from 
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writing a quite successful book about it later and Spring from 
giving it a chapter in his autobiography; you can’t keep an author 
down, only Ritchie remained silent.) The President, we heard, 
regarded their journey not only as unnecessary but thoroughly 
reprehensible; their existence was indeed the one cloud on an 
otherwise entirely amicable gathering. Mr. Churchill, who had 
only been persuaded to take them in order to please his new 
Minister of Information, thereupon announced himself perfectly 
prepared to have them locked in their cabins if that would make 
anyone happier, and it was later made very clear to us at the 
Ministry that we had better not try anything of that sort 
again. 

Now there were clearly good security reasons why nothing 
should be said about this meeting or about the later Big Three 
meetings at Teheran and Yalta before, or while, they were 
taking place. But it was difficult to understand why the presence 
at any of them of anyone remotely connected with newspapers 
should be regarded as dangerous: it would have been perfectly 
easy to make sure that nothing was released until it was safe 
to do so. 

At the Berlin meeting there were not even security reasons 
to justify a ban on current reporting of the conference. The 
meeting took place in the capital city of the defeated enemy. 
It was held to consider matters of the profoundest importance 
to the peoples of all the world; fit subjects, by any democratic 
standards, for public discussion. 

But until the conference was over little other than gossip 
about food and drink of a kind that even the publicity man of 
a new night club would scarcely hope to plant in the columns 
of an evening paper was allowed out of the carefully guarded 
compound in which the Heads of States and their advisors met. 

It is true that the official communique when it came was 
much fuller than anything of the sort previously issued, although 
it had a number of obvious gaps in its information. But the 
question that arises is whether it is to be accepted that in the 
future all important international decisions, which by their 
nature are bound to affect the present and future happiness of 
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untold millions of ordinary people, are to be reached without 
public knowledge of what is being discussed until everything 
is decided and the future pledged. 

This is a matter in which there may well be differences of 
opinion between Russia on the one side and Britain and America 
on the other. A free Press on the British and American model 
does not exist within the boundaries of the Russian State. The 
Russian people, although they are stimulated to take part in 
a great deal of lively, active and pertinent discussion of the 
technical side of domestic administration and industrial pro¬ 
duction, are not permitted publicly to debate matters of foreign 
policy. The Russian system for informing and educating the 
public on what has been decided, for explaining its significance 
and describing the part the ordinary citizen may be required 
to play in carrying it out is excellent. But the other side of the 
democratic problem, the creation of adequate means by which 
the public can impress its views on policy on the Executive does 
not exist. It does not enter into communist philosophy at its 
present stage. 

Throughout the war occasion after occasion arose when the 
Soviet Government showed itself unwilling or unable to com¬ 
prehend that the British and American Governments did not 
exercise over the British and American newspapers the same 
control as it itself exercised over the Russian Press. Protests 
were made regarding reports and comments in British and 
American newspapers that could only have been made on the 
premise that anything that appeared must have been approved 
and probably sponsored by the Government. 

It is not to be expected therefore that Generalissimo Stalin 
will regard it as his duty to insist that more publicity shall attend 
the meetings of President Truman, Mr. Attlee and himself. It 
is for the other two as democratic leaders to insist that it is 
right and proper that their peoples should be told something 
of what is going forward and should be told by newspapermen 
trained for that purpose. 

I do not want to suggest that everything that goes on at con¬ 
ferences of Heads of State ought, or could be, reported at every 
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stage to the world at large. That would be to make nonsense 
of diplomacy. Neither President Truman, Mr. Attlee and 
Generalissimo Stalin nor their Foreign Secretaries can conduct 
negotiations, during which differences of opinion must inevitably 
occur and repeated attempts to reach a satisfactory compromise 
must be made, in a public conference hall under the glare of 
arc lamps and with reporters dashing out to cable stories every 
other minute. But not the most fanatical advocate of the free¬ 
dom of the Press and of the right of the people to know what 
their rulers are doing has ever suggested that they should. 

What is desirable and ought to be possible is that newspaper 
correspondents should be given adequate information every day 
regarding the subjects under consideration and the general 
course of the negotiations in order that they can tell their readers 
of the progress that is being made, of the problems that have to 
be overcome and of the significance of what is being done. 

This procedure was in fact followed during the San Francisco 
Conference. It was of substantial benefit, I believe, to the final 
form of the Charter and to public understanding of the 
significance and importance of the pledges that their nations 
were asked to make. 

The San Francisco Conference was not an easy one to report. 
Although there were public plenary sessions at its beginning and 
end much of the important work was done privately in com¬ 
mittees and still more in private discussions among the Big 
Powers in the pent house On the top of the Fairmount Hotel 
where Mr. Stettinius resided. At several stages there was sub¬ 
stantial conflict of view between the Big Powers themselves, 
there was a series of crises of varying importance, much of the 
discussion had to do with difficult but important questions of 
voting procedure and Colonial administration. Yet it was 
possible to keep newspapers, and radio commentators, informed 
of what was going on and to provide them with the necessary 
material for reliable and intelligent dispatches without harming 
the negotiations, even when they were at their most delicate 
stages. 

The Conference was helped by its setting. San Francisco is one 
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of the most lovely cities in the world, a city built on hills from 
which one constantly catches views of sea and bay and moun¬ 
tains to uplift the heart and enrich the spirit. It is blessed with 
a climate—or at any rate was during the Conference—in which 
one can work and enjoy oneself until two or three o’clock in 
the morning and arise fresh and blooming for another day at 
seven or eight. It is a climate moreover in which it is almost 
impossible not to feel cheerful and optimistic. All these are 
excellent qualities for a conference city. Delegates, even the 
most important, are only men and women and are affected by 
their surroundings. Moreover the people of San Francisco are 
among the most charming and hospitable in the world. 

Nevertheless the Conference had its difficulties. When I was 
first invited to go there to be in charge of Press and information 
arrangements for the British Delegation and act as its spokesman 
it seemed to me that some of them were likely to be insur¬ 
mountable. At least fifteen hundred newspapermen and women, 
radio-commentators and political writers of some fifty nations 
were proposing to descend on the city in order to report the 
Conference. As it turned out this was an under-estimate. At 
some periods there were two thousand, most of them living in 
one hotel, the Palace. There at all hours of the day and night 
one could hear typewriters clicking and glasses clinking and be 
sure of finding someone who wanted information or insisted 
that one must come along to a party. For British correspondents 
there was the further problem of time, there is nine hours 
difference between San Francisco time and London time. For 
the Australian correspondents the time problem was even 
worse, and even the New York papers had a three-hour time 
difference to contend with. 

It was obvious therefore from the beginning that unless an 
adequate service not only of news but of interpretation was 
available there would be chaos. Fifteen hundred hungry news¬ 
papermen and women would not calmly look up day after day 
and be not fed. 

I am of course only competent to describe what was done 
on the information side of the British Delegation yet since. 
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partly by good luck but much more by reason of the excellent 
work of British Information Services, the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion’s outpost in the United States, this turned out extremely 
successful it has, I think, some significance for the future: at 
any rate it showed that secrecy is not a necessary feature of 
international conferences. 

The chief credit for this success belongs to the staff of British 
Information Services and especially to Aubrey Morgan, the 
Deputy Director General and head of the New York Office, 
Jack Winocour and Charles Campbell from Washington, Major 
Ormerod of New York, who has an amazing knowledge of 
American radio, John Leaning, the Director of the B.I.S. San 
Francisco office, and Victor Gordon Lennox, one-time Diplo¬ 
matic Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph , but then Director 
of the B.I.S. in Los Angeles. These, with Archibald Mackenzie 
of our Embassy in Washington and a devoted secretarial and 
clerical staff, who worked twelve or fourteen hours a day with 
unabated enthusiasm, made a team with whom no one could 
go wrong: a team supported moreover by the reputation the 
B.I.S. has deservedly established for itself as an agency con¬ 
cerned not with propaganda in the old sense but with factual 
unbiased and honest information. I shall refer to this reputation 
and its significance for the future later on. 

Yet their best efforts would have been useless if there had 
not been on this occasion a willingness on the part of the whole 
British Delegation and of its Foreign Office, Colonial Office 
and Military Advisors to give us the fullest information. It was 
of this that I had been chiefly anxious when I was first asked 
to go to San Francisco. 

Past experience had not induced in me any lively confidence 
in the readiness of the Foreign Office to provide the information 
I should require. However, I proved wrong. Anthony Eden, 
who led the British Delegation, and whose long diplomatic 
experience, astute intelligence and talent for personal relations 
made him one of the big successes of the Conference (if there 
were a little more strength behind the charm, what a great 
Foreign Secretary he would be), agreed that if I was to advise 
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newspapers in the way I thought essential I must be made free 
of all the work of the Delegation and left to use my own dis¬ 
cretion as to how I used the information I received. I met him 
every morning before or at breakfast, a stem test of compati¬ 
bility which he bore with fortitude, and I actually came to enjoy, 
often in the middle of the day and usually again at midnight 
or after, for a drink and a summing up of the day’s negotiations. 
We enjoyed the happiest relations. 

Every morning also the chief members of the British Dele¬ 
gation met under the chairmanship of Eden or Attlee to report 
progress and discuss policy and cheerfully submitted themselves 
to any questions I had to put after my various Press conferences. 
Several of the Delegates, like Attlee himself, Ellen Wilkinson 
and George Tomlinson, were old friends of mine always ready 
to discuss and clear up any points of difficulty. With others 
like Lord Cranbome, William Mabane, Dingle Foot and Miss 
Florence Horsbrough, I soon struck up a friendship that brought 
the same results, while Lord Halifax, who became head of the 
Delegation when Eden and Attlee left, although he has no 
natural enthusiasm for publicity, had been long enough our 
Ambassador in America to appreciate the importance of helping 
newspapers. 

We were able as a consequence to give an intelligible account 
of the progress of the various negotiations and discussions at 
the conferences I held for the British correspondents every 
morning and again at ten o’clock in the evening, to answer 
intelligently the questions that came from seven o’clock in the 
morning until after midnight from American, Empire and 
foreign newspapermen and women, and to put out daily a 
mimeographed commentary on the British point of view written 
by Gordon Lennox. To amplify this and fill in background we 
formed a small private dining club to which each evening we 
invited newspaper and radio men and women to meet members 
of the Delegation, both delegates and advisers, and exchange 
ideas. And since most of those at the conference were far from 
their offices and the Metropolitan papers did not arrive until 
some days later we pushed under everybody’s bedroom door 
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early each morning a four-page summary of that morn¬ 
ing’s principal news-stories, editorials, and the comments of 
columnists and radio commentators teleprinted by private wire 
from the B.I.S. in New York during the night. This we supple¬ 
mented later in the day with summaries of the British Press 
cabled from London. 

At no time were negotiations hampered or upset, the usual 
fear of diplomats, by the fact that we followed a policy of 
complete confidence towards newspapers and gave them as 
full an account as possible of the course of discussions even 
when they were at the most delicate stages. No confidences 
were ever broken. As for the evening exchanges of views after 
dinner, they were, I am sure, often of great practical value to 
delegates. 

So far as the value to newspapers of the service we were able 
to give is concerned, let me quote an objective observer, Erwin 
D. Canham, Editor of the Christian Science Monitor . He opened 
an article headed “British Do A Real Job For The Press” with 
the words, “This is an open and only slightly abashed tribute 
to the British Information Services and the other methods by 
which Great Britain’s position is being made clear to the world 
Press here,” and after describing the methods of giving informa¬ 
tion already outlined, concluded with this summing up: “In 
all this service there is extraordinarily little propaganda as 
such. Of course you can say it is all propaganda. And in the 
best sense of the word so it is. But it is helpful, it is straight¬ 
forward, and it is as candid as you could expect under the 
circumstances. No alert newspaperman is going to be deceived 
or misled by such a system. He will utilize it and that is what 
the British expect. They are running an informational public 
utility, and if in doing so their position is accurately put before 
the Press and they gain good will thereby, that is all they seek. 
Other nations should give them the sincere flattery of imitation.” 

Now all this, although personally a pleasant memory against 
the bright background of San Francisco and the friends I made 
there, would have no importance and would not be worth 
recording were it not that at San Francisco something of an 
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experiment was, I think, made in Press relations which justified 
itself by the results. 

That experiment is perhaps best described in the phrase used 
by the Christian Science Monitor , “an informational public 
utility”. We set ourselves, in other words, to provide a service 
of information and background interpretation that should be 
as free as possible from propaganda. So far as we were able 
we told the whole story of the negotiations whether they speci¬ 
fically concerned Britain or not. We discussed British reverses 
as frankly as British successes. When British policy was under 
criticism, as for example in the decision to support the invitation 
to the Argentine to join the Conference, or in some sections 
of the original proposals on mandated territories, we tried to 
state the grounds of that criticism fairly and the reasons that 
had determined the British attitude, leaving it to correspondents 
to decide for themselves between the two. When there was a 
dispute between the Powers I would say at the background 
conferences I held: “The British view is as follows and the reasons 
for it are these. On the other hand the Russians, or Americans 
or Australians hold this opposite view. So far as I understand 
them these are the reasons for their opposition, but I cannot 
speak fully for them and you should get their side of the case 
direct. I can only give you the British case and I don’t expect 
you to accept it without considering the opposing points of 
view.” 

We carefully avoided any special pleading, we took corre¬ 
spondents completely into our confidence, so far as possible 
we treated all correspondents alike and we tried our best to 
envisage what was likely to happen some days ahead and prepare 
for it in advance. 

I believe this policy to be the only justifiable one, certainly 
the one most in the interests of democratic understanding. That 
it paid handsomely, even in the narrow terms of good will for 
Britain I am certain. National goodwill is important. But it 
is even more important that the peoples of all countries should 
be given a clear, objective and continuous report of what is 
going on when international discussions are taking place. That 
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is necessary not only because the people have a right to know 
what their Governments are proposing and accepting in the 
“really important realm of political activity”, but also because 
consistent and stable diplomacy depends in modem conditions 
and in democratic countries upon public understanding and 
approval. 

This is especially true now when the work of world recon¬ 
struction is so immense and when the potentialities of world 
destruction have become terrifyingly close unless we can agree 
to harness the forces of atomic energy for co-operative world 
effort. Some abridgment of national sovereignties has become 
inevitable if civilization as we know it is to survive. The dis¬ 
covery of the Atomic bomb makes necessary a level of inter¬ 
national agreement and control going far beyond anything 
nations have previously been willing to accept. But even before 
the announcement of the Atomic bomb the social and economic 
co-operation envisaged in many of the discussions at San 
Francisco clearly required, if they were to take practical form, 
a much greater willingness to shape national policies in inter¬ 
national terms than had ever previously existed. And if this 
co-operation does not take practical form then we are quite 
surely heading for an even bigger economic crisis than that 
which clouded the nineteen twenties and thirties with misery 
and despair and gave Nazism its opportunity in Germany. 

Heads of State, Foreign Ministers, Diplomats can decide 
policies and draft agreements, but in the end these policies and 
agreements will come to nothing unless they answer the needs 
of the common people of all countries and are understood by 
them. If a democratic foreign policy is to survive it must have 
a genuine democratic inspiration. It must be rooted in the 
people. They must have approved and accepted it with open 
eyes. They must have understood its necessities, its compul¬ 
sions and its aims. They must know—since in a practical world 
ideal solutions are seldom possible—what compromises have 
been necessary and why. They must have means of allotting 
blame and credit. They must have an opportunity of under¬ 
standing, not only that other national points of view exist, 
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but the reasons for them. They must be able to understand the 
means by which conflicting views can be reconciled and the 
purposes of compromise and they must have an opportunity 
to ask questions and to make clear upon what principles they 
feel there should be no compromise. 

Diplomats are conditioned in their thinking by their pro¬ 
fession. They are experts negotiating with other experts. Their 
social and intellectual contacts are for the most part with people 
of their own kind. They have—it is one of the disabilities of 
their trade—little contact with the thoughts and feelings of the 
millions of ordinary men and women—bank clerks in Streatham, 
agricultural Workers in Suffolk, cotton spinners in Oldham, 
dock labourers in Liverpool, engineers in Sheffield, shop-keepers 
in Tooting, school-teachers in Manchester, and all the millions 
of others of similar trades and professions in comparable towns 
and cities in America and Canada and Australia and France 
and Belgium and all the other countries of the United Nations. 
They are inevitably occupied for long periods with the minutiae 
of their profession. 

No one who has at any time been on the inside of international 
negotiations can help but remember the ease with which it is 
possible to become immersed in important detail; the exact 
significance of a comma, the specific relationship of this sub¬ 
clause to that, the particular shade of meaning to be derived 
from one form of words rather than another, the desperate 
urgency to discover a formula which will conceal differences or 
bridge incompatibilities. I have called these important detail. 
They are important and some of them are more than details. 
But they are the mechanics of international relations, not its 
reality. It is not wise to despise the mechanics, but it is important 
not to become so immersed in them that the realities of which 
they are merely the instruments become blurred. That is a 
danger which besets all experts. They need the spur of public 
interest, public discussion and public opinion if that danger is 
to be ovsrieapt. 

When negotiations are conducted in absolute secrecy such a 
spur does not exist. Not only have the people a right, by every 
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valid standard of democratic practice and principle, to be 
informed as fully as possible of the cause of negotiations whose 
outcome may well affect the course of their lives and those of 
their children, but an informed public opinion is itself a necessary 
aid in such negotiations which those concerned ignore at their 
peril. 

I am not so foolish as to pretend that the first reaction of 
public or newspaper opinion to international problems is always 
right or that political leaders have not an obligation to lead 
instead of merely following their people or that all the intri¬ 
cacies of diplomacy are a proper subject for public debate. 

But public opinion is a factor which democratic leaders neither 
can nor should ignore. If it is in their view wrong or misguided 
on a particular issue then it is their responsibility to see that the 
public has before it the full facts on which to judge. Although 
the intricacies of diplomacy cannot, and indeed often could not 
without more harm than good resulting, be thrown open to 
public debate the main lines upon which negotiations are pro¬ 
ceeding and the principal factors which are entering into the 
formulation of policy can and should be. 

If an example of the ill effects that flow from failure to take 
the obviously common-sense course in such matters is needed 
it is to be found in the British Government’s handling of the 
events and discussions which preceded our intervention in 
Greece. I do not wish here to discuss the rights and wrongs 
of that policy. But I do not think anyone who was aware of the 
reasons, whether judged good or bad, which determined it, 
will be in any doubt at all as to the appalling muddle that was 
made of informing British and world public opinion of what 
they were. An ill-judged, and in my view utterly indefensible, 
censorship in Cairo prevented the newspaper correspondents 
from reporting beforehand the nature of the difficulties and 
conflicts that were bound to lead to a crisis, and that had become 
clear in preliminary talks before Greece was liberated. When 
Greece was liberated the British authorities there, acting on 
the instructions of the Prime Minister approved by the Cabinet, 
became almost immediately involved in a course of action which 
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it was obvious was bound to come as a shock to a large part 
of public opinion in Britain and in the rest of the democratic 
world. But the British Ambassador did not even have on his 
staff at that time one competent Press Attach^ to explain to 
the correspondents on the spot the reasons which had shaped 
his policy. It was not until world opinion had already been 
formed without hearing the British case that a Press Attachd, 
Osbert Lancaster, better known to the public as a satirical 
artist of wit and distinction, was flown from London to do 
what he could. Nor during the early days of the intervention 
did the Foreign Office News Division in London have any 
coherent guidance or information to give the British Press or 
the American, Dominion and foreign correspondents who were 
clamouring for it. The Ministry of Information could not during 
the same period obtain any material on the British case for its 
posts abroad. To all inquiries and pleadings for information 
there was only one answer: “It is being dealt with on the highest 
level.” 

As I say I do not here want to discuss the rightness or wrong¬ 
ness of British policy in this instance. My personal view is that 
while there was possibly no other course than intervention open 
to us at the final stage that stage need never have been reached 
if there had been wiser, more liberal and better-informed hand¬ 
ling of the situation beforehand. But what I am certain of is 
that the British Government’s case, right or wrong, was never 
properly presented to its own people or to the world. The 
cause of that failure was a stubborn belief in secrecy and a 
refusal to understand the democratic need for information and 
explanation. It brought its own reward in political crisis at 
home and great harm to the British name abroad. 

This same stubborn secrecy was, as I have already shown, 
maintained with even less cause throughout most of the im¬ 
portant international negotiations which took place during the 
war. The majority of the decisions on the future of Europe so 
far taken have been secretly arrived at. Moreover as large areas 
of Middle and Eastern Europe have been liberated an impene¬ 
trable blanket of censorship has fallen over them—a blanket 
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almost more impenetrable than that which existed before. 
Fortunately the Berlin conference behind its own strong fence 
of secrecy did at least get agreement in principle that this blanket 
should be lifted. 

In war, as Eisenhower and Montgomery showed, men fight 
best when the plans and policies which direct their fighting are 
explained to them. What is true of war is no less true of peace. 
There is no justification for a secrecy which prevents ordinary 
people from knowing the plans and policies which their leaders 
are considering and from having some voice in shaping them: 
it is upon their shoulders that must fall the burden of such 
struggles and sacrifices as are necessary to rebuild the world. 

At the San Francisco Conference, as I have explained, an 
effort was at last made to break with the tradition of secrecy 
that grew up during the war. So far as the British public was 
concerned it was not fully effective because the end of the 
European war and the dissolution of the war-time National 
Government drove reports of the San Francisco Conference 
out of the newspapers’ front pages for considerable periods. 
Nor apparently was anything learned from it at the Berlin 
Conference that followed so shortly after it. Nevertheless the 
effort was worth making. 

But it was only a beginning. Much more needs to be done 
and could be done at future conferences. 

In international affairs as in domestic affairs the only sound 
course for democracies is to give their people the maximum 
amount of information. That ought to be one of the primary 
objectives of British and American statesmen. 


Chapter 13 

THE BATTLE OF THE NEWS AGENCIES 

Public opinion has now become a major influence in inter¬ 
national relations. That is a good thing. National policy, to 
be democratically satisfying, should represent the integrated 
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purposes of the community and should reflect the principles 
which the majority of its members believe to be good. It should 
not, and indeed cannot, be founded on the views of one small 
section or on the sole judgments of professional diplomats, 
valuable though those judgments are as a corrective to the 
broad assumptions of the inexpert. It is in the voice of thcif 
ordinary peoples that nation must speak to nation. 

Flying to the San Francisco Conference I came down in 
Denver, Colorado, for lunch. And there the middle-aged 
waitress who served me said a very wise thing. She asked me 
when I was last in England. And when I told her she said: 
“Well, I guess we’re all neighbours now. Seems we ought to 
get around to knowing each other better, didn’t we?” 

We have now reached the stage in history when we must think 
as a world. We have to learn to know each other as neighbours 
or perish. We need less secrecy at international conferences but 
we need more than that. 

The business of explaining nation to nation cannot be left 
primarily to Foreign Offices and State Departments because it 
is the common people who need to know each other; and they 
have little to do with such institutions. 

The English in the past have known little of their neighbours 
and have perhaps rather prided themselves on their ignorance. 
They have not known much even of the members of their own 
family in the Commonwealth or of the people of the nation 
to which they have always felt themselves closest, America. 
The ignorance, so far as America is concerned, has been mutual. 
Just as my American friends tell me they are constantly amazed 
by the strange conceptions of their country that exist in the 
minds of many English people so no Englishman can travel 
America without being continually surprised by the strange 
caricature of himself and his friends that passes for an English¬ 
man in the eyes of many Americans. Not in all British minds 
or all American eyes, of course, but in too many. 

Understanding between nations, by which I do not mean that 
they should be persuaded to believe only the best of each other 
but that they should acquire some perception of the truth of 
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each others’ national characters, the bad as well as the good, 
and learn to understand that although national characteristics 
exist and have to be taken into account men and women are 
not simply British or American or Russian or French or Chinese, 
but individuals as well; all this is a responsibility of Govem- 
'ments but still more a responsibility of newspapers and radio. 

It is a responsibility, which has not, one must confess, been 
carried out too successfully by British newspapers in the past. 
I think it has probably on the whole been done better by 
American newspapers or at any rate by the best of them. Much 
of the work of the American foreign correspondents between 
the wars was better than almost anything appearing in British 
papers. But even in America it has not been done well enough. 

In Britain the economic basis of the newspaper industry to 
which I have already referred and the type of popular paper 
that developed because of it had the result that the great mass 
of newspaper readers were given no intelligent or intelligible 
record of the way of life and thought of their international 
neighbours and of the moods and policies that guided them. 

They were given facts when they were sufficiently exciting, 
and usually the factual reports offered them were reliable, but 
they were seldom given any guide to the reasons behind the 
facts. Things happened in France, in Spain, in Austria, in 
Germany, in Czechoslovakia, in China, Japan, Russia and 
America; often exciting and even alarming things. They were 
told they had happened but why they had happened they were 
seldom told. It was considered that insufficient people were 
interested in the “why” to make it worth while; also it would 
have taken up too much space. 

Even less frequently were they prepared for what happened 
by a reasoned analysis of movements and policies or shown the 
social, economic and political soil from which these happenings 
sprang. Action news was popular. It was easy reading. Political, 
social and economic analysis, the attempt to discover causes, 
to explain why men and women and nations acted the way they 
did was not popular. It was difficult reading. It could not be 
put into half a column. It required application and even 
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concentration and these were things no popular paper felt it 
had a right to expect of its readers. As a consequence the man 
or woman who depended for his understanding of the world 
upon his penny morning paper was likely to be as innocent of 
what was really happening in it as a child. He was likely to 
judge “foreigners” and foreign affairs by standards compounded 
equally of prejudice and ignorance heavily salted with traditional 
British insularity and superiority. Americans, it is true, were 
not considered so foreign. But what the Englishman chiefly 
learned about them from his popular newspapers was that they 
were rich, given largely to gangsterdom, boasting and divorce, 
and thought they were better than anyone else. But mostly he 
did not worry about understanding Americans. He had a 
feeling that he knew all about them anyway because they spoke 
English, or at any rate a form of English, and because he’d seen 
lots of them on the films. 

If the average reader learned little of what foreigners were 
really doing and thinking from his penny paper he learned still 
less of what they were thinking of him. Few British papers 
between the wars gave any regular review of foreign Press 
opinions. Consequently when, as frequently happened, some 
crisis forced even the average Englishman to become aware 
that his Government’s policy had aroused acute suspicion and 
distrust abroad he was apt to be surprised and hurt. He then 
demonstrated his injured feelings in ways which deepened the 
innate conviction of many Continental people that the chief 
quality of the British is their hypocrisy and the fairly widespread 
American belief that most British people are snooty and superior 
and anyway have no sense of humour. 

It was only in the small circulation “quality” newspapers 
that one could, in the general run of things, hope to find any 
serious and sustained reporting and discussion of international 
affairs. This had one unfortunate result. Such papers for the 
economic reasons explained earlier had to look primarily for 
readers among the comparatively well off. Not unnaturally 
they tended to reflect their point of view. As a consequence 
those newspapers which had prestige and status abroad as 
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British organs of opinion and were most frequently quoted as 
representing the British point of view on international problems 
looked at those problems through the eyes of the middle and 
upper middle classes and commented upon them accordingly. 
This is one of the reasons why American public opinion, for 
example, has always inclined to consider the British people 
more conservative than they are and more whole-heartedly 
behind various oligarchic and imperialist policies than they 
ever were. It is incidentally one of the reasons why the result 
of the election that put a Labour Government in power came 
as so complete a surprise to the American people. 

This situation has now improved to some extent. The war 
and the realization that great new popular forces have come 
to life in Europe have sharpened the British appetite not merely 
for news but also for explanation of what is happening abroad. 
The closeness of Anglo-American war-time relations and the 
presence of so many American soldiers in Britain has both 
increased British knowledge of America and created a demand 
for more knowledge. Popular British newspapers are in conse¬ 
quence giving more space to their American correspondents 
than formerly. From the best of those correspondents, men 
like Robert Waithman of the News Chronicle , Denis Smith 
of the Daily Telegraph , and Arthur Webb of the Daily Herald , 
the reader can now acquire an intelligent, balanced and coherent 
picture of American ways and American policy. This was not 
so before the war except perhaps in the News Chronicle , which 
has been consistently well served by able Washington corre¬ 
spondents, chief amongst them Robin Cruickshank, later editor 
of the Star and during the war Director of the American Division 
of the Ministry of Information. 

On the other side, the presentation of Britain to America, a 
number of first-class American newspaper correspondents in 
London and one outstanding radio commentator, Edward 
Murrow, have done much to give the American people a truer 
conception of the British people. And The Times , pre-eminently 
the British journal of opinion and therefore the paper most 
quoted abroad, has become much more aware of the real 
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current of opinion in Britain under its present editor, Barrington 
Ward, than it ever was in the days of its previous editor, Geoffrey 
Dawson. 

So far so good. But not yet far enough or good enough. 
Although the volume and quality of foreign news reports 
carried by the popular newspapers is greater than it was, more 
is needed if we are to understand what is really happening in 
the world. 

In this service the international news agencies, and particularly 
Reuter’s in Britain and the Associated Press and the United 
Press in America, have an increasing importance. It is upon 
such agencies that a vast number of all but the very largest 
newspapers depend for their international news and that even 
the largest rely for a more complete coverage of the world 
than their own staffs can possibly provide. The complete inde¬ 
pendence of such services from any form of official control, 
direct or indirect, is vital if the sources of world news are not 
to be tampered with. 

That fact has not always been accepted in the past. In France, 
for example, the French news agency Havas was in former 
days a heavily subsidized instrument of French Government 
policy. The De Gaulle Government when it was established 
in Paris at first proposed to set up a new French news agency 
similarly controlled. Fortunately the firm refusal of the great 
British and American agencies to exchange services with any 
agency under Government direction or to co-operate with it 
in any way brought a modification of this policy. Tass, the 
Soviet News Agency, is completely Government controlled. 
This agency is, however, in a different category from others nor, 
of course, could it well be outside Government control in the 
Russian economy. Its purpose is, however, that of serving 
Russian newspapers and not of providing a service to news¬ 
papers all over the world. It does not pretend to be anything 
but an official Soviet agency and when quoted in foreign news¬ 
papers is quoted as such. 

Where the danger arises is when an ostensibly independent 
news agency selling its service to newspapers in all countries is 
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under secret Government influence or control and is used as 
an instrument of propaganda. During the war there were times 
when the British Government and particularly the Foreign 
Office considered that they had a right to influence Reuter’s 
and to dictate to it the policy it should adopt in handling news 
of diplomatic importance. The grounds for this were twofold. 

One was that Reuter’s was regarded in many countries as an 
official British news service—in the same way as The Times is 
sometimes regarded in foreign capitals as an official British 
newspaper. The news put out on Reuter’s service had therefore, 
the Foreign Office and on occasion the Cabinet argued, an 
official significance in the eyes of a large part of the world, 
whether Reuter’s wished it or not. Because of this its reports, 
particularly during war-time, could not be a matter of complete 
indifference to the Government. 

The other reason for arguing that the Government had a 
right to exercise some control over its service was that Reuter’s 
was as a purely war measure receiving large payments from 
Ministry of Information funds to cover the cost of transmitting 
its news to certain territories where it was in the British national 
interest that news from British sources should be published in 
order to counter the activities of enemy controlled agencies. In 
many of these territories it would not have been feasible for 
Reuter’s to operate a full service on a commercial basis. 

These arguments were, I am glad to say, strongly resisted by 
the Board of Reuter’s. They accepted the fact that a particular 
obligation of responsibility was placed on them during the war, 
but they said that complete editorial independence was essential 
if Reuter’s was to retain its position as a world agency and hold 
the confidence of its subscribers. It must continue to be a 
completely independent news agency. In this stand Reuter’s 
was supported by the Ministry of Information, and although 
it received for its war-time services substantial sums of 
Government money and expanded its services enormously to 
meet the Government’s war-time requirements, Reuter’s 
retained throughout its editorial independence. 

Yet although the first essential of a good news service is 
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independence it has to be recognized that the existence and 
success of such agencies is a matter of importance to the 
Governments of their parent countries. Trade was said in the 
days of imperialist expansion to follow the flag. To-day it tends 
to follow the news. If the newspapers of a foreign country 
which is an actual or potential market for manufactured goods 
take only, shall we say, an American news service which quite 
naturally includes a high proportion of news concerning 
American developments or news written with an American 
slant, there is a strong possibility that the merchants and people 
of that country will become more conscious of American enter¬ 
prise than of that of other countries and will place orders for 
goods with American manufacturers. The same is of course 
equally true of the long term effect of British news services to 
foreign countries. 

And, since the possibility of severe competition in export 
markets is a factor very present in the minds of all Governments, 
the commercial value of a successful international news service 
is a factor that has to be taken into account. It has undoubtedly 
played some part in the battle for territories fought between the 
great news agencies in the past, particularly in the struggle for 
South American territories. It is almost certainly one of the 
important factors behind the big expansion of American news 
services which is now taking place and their drive to secure a 
predominant hold in the European newspaper market. 

In that battle Reuter’s suffers under certain handicaps. Like 
the Associated Press of America (the United Press is commer¬ 
cially owned by the Scripps Howard newspaper interests) it is 
co-operatively owned by its domestic subscribers. In Reuter’s 
case these are the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association repre¬ 
senting the National Press and the Newspaper Society repre¬ 
senting the Provincial Press. In addition it has a substantial 
contract with the B.B.C., but the B.B.C. is not a part owner. 

It has, however, a much smaller home market than either the 
Associated Press or the United Press and consequently much 
smaller financial resources than either of them, particularly the 
Associated Press. Its owners, the British Press, are interested in 
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it primarily as a source of basic foreign news. They are only 
very secondarily concerned with it as a service of British and 
foreign news to overseas papers. Nor in view of their own finan¬ 
cial post-war plans and the severe internal competition they 
contemplate are they likely to be very willing to invest large 
sums to enable it to compete on reasonably even terms with the 
American agencies in newly developing markets. 

The Associated Press and the United Press, with their immense 
revenue from the domestic American market, with its great 
number of regional newspapers, are in a much better position 
to open up new territories where it may be necessary to operate 
for a time at a loss. 

For example, over a large part of Europe the newspapers 
which have emerged after liberation are not yet in a position 
to buy expensive foreign news services, although in the future 
they may well be able to do so. They can pay something but 
not always sufficient to make them economic clients. Yet their 
readers are hungry for world news and in their own interests 
and those of everyone else ought to be able to get it. 

The American agencies’ plans for news services to Europe 
are extensive and already well advanced. A comparable com¬ 
petitive struggle is also certain in the Far East and in India, 
formerly among the most valuable of Reuter’s territories. In 
both of these areas economic development and increased edu¬ 
cation is bound to lead to an enormously greater reading public 
which will want more newspapers and will desire, and should 
be given, much news of other countries. In South America 
the struggle between British and American agencies is already 
at its height. 

A new factor in this competition and one whose importance 
is rapidly expanding has arisen through the development of 
radio picture services. 

The world demand for news photographs already great before 
the war was immensely increased during it. The photograph 
speaks an international language, particularly in undeveloped 
copntries where there are large numbers of illiterate and semi¬ 
illiterate people it has an appeal and an impact much greater 
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than the written word. This was recognized by the information 
and propaganda services of all the warring nations and immense 
efforts were made by all of them to distribute photographs to 
all parts of the world. 

In England the Photographs Division of the Ministry of 
Information—one of the Divisions falling under my control— 
built up under its Director, Hugh Francis (who was one of the 
sinall group concerned in the original planning of the Ministry), 
a vast service of international news photographic transmission 
partly by air mail, partly by radio. Photographs of all important 
events, battle pictures, R.A.F. photographs taken often at great 
risk during raids on Germany and elsewhere, naval pictures, 
industrial photographs, photographs covering the whole story 
of Britain at war were sent to various points. They were radioed 
for example to Cairo, there to be distributed by the Ministry’s 
Cairo office to scores of newspapers throughout the Middle 
East. They were sent to Chungking, to Moscow, to India, to 
Australia, and of course to New York. Where there were 
existing picture agencies operating, as between London and 
New York, British official pictures were distributed mainly 
through these agencies on a commercial basis supplemented as 
need be by additional radioed photographs to British Informa¬ 
tion Services for distribution to the smaller papers and maga¬ 
zines that were not covered by the agency services. Where 
agency services were not available they were transmitted to 
Ministry of Information posts abroad and distributed by them. 

These photographs were one of the most potent instruments 
of war-time information. When it fell to me to give a “passing 
out speech” to Army news photographers who had successfully 
completed the battle picture course jointly organized by the 
War Office and the Ministry of Information, I used to say that 
the right kind of news photographs, showing not only the 
strength and valour of British arms but the character of British 
fighting men would have an incomparably greater effect in 
building confidence in Britain in great areas of the world than 
any descriptive story however brilliantly written, and that the 
really superb picture—the kind of picture that is often seventy-five 
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per cent due to luck but always at least twenty-five per cent 
due to the skill, experience and training of the photographer— 
could have the same effect upon public opinion abroad as a 
great victory. I believe that to be true. There were many such 
pictures: and many service photographers faced the most 
terrible risks, and some lost their lives to get them. 

The American Office of War Information entering the field 
later than the British Ministry of Information rapidly developed 
an equally good photographic service. 

Here, as in other fields of enterprise, the war brought many 
technical advances. The technique of the radio transmission 
of news photographs has indeed been very largely transformed 
during the past few years. One of the greatest steps forward 
is in what is known as multi-directional or “blind” transmission. 
Formerly radio photographs could only be sent on a direct 
beam from one point to another. Now, however, it is possible 
to transmit pictures to a great number of points at the same 
time, in much the same way as an ordinary radio service can 
be picked up by many hundreds of individual wireless sets. 

Thus pictures transmitted from London at stated times can 
be “listened into” and picked up in a great number of different 
countries. The instruments required both for transmission and 
reception are small and although they were scarce and costly 
during the war they are not likely to remain so. This system 
of blind transmission at fixed times in order to get wide dis¬ 
tribution for urgent pictures was used with great success from 
many points during the war, as for example from Algiers during 
the North African fighting. 

At the same time the clarity of radio pictures has been 
enormously improved with the consequence that they can now 
be reproduced in many small papers with indifferent printing 
processes and inferior paper which formerly would not have 
been able to use them. 

These developments in the technique of transmitting news 
photographs combined with the vast distribution of cheap or 
free photographs by official information services to an immense 
number of small newspapers all over the world for war-time 
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propaganda purposes has substantially affected the future of 
international news services. All kinds of newspapers in all 
kinds of countries are now using news photographs to an extent 
never contemplated before. They have brought before millions 
of illiterate or semi-educated peoples in India and the Far East 
a conception of the rest of the world such as they formerly 
never possessed. It is true that that conception must at the 
moment be a pretty bloody and horrible one for most of the 
pictures offered to them so far, although not all, have been war 
photographs. But the achievements of peace can be no less 
graphically brought before their eyes. 

It seems certain that as a consequence of this great new war- 
created demand the successful international news service of the 
future will be required to supply, along with its news cables, 
a picture service covered by the one subscription charge. 

At the same time such picture services will enormously in¬ 
crease the already great economic value to an export country 
of a successful world news service. This is especially so in 
backward and undeveloped areas where the impact upon the 
public mind of, for example, American or British pictures and 
the conception of American and British industrial and com¬ 
mercial enterprise provided by them is likely to be much greater 
than that of straight news reports. The goodwill value, com¬ 
mercially, politically and culturally of an efficient well-edited 
picture service can hardly be computed. 

In the development of picture services as an integral part of 
news services—a development entirely logical and inevitable 
for photographs are simply one medium for reporting news of 
which words are another medium—the American agencies are 
at present considerably in advance of the British. Here again 
they are helped by their greater domestic market and financial 
resources. 

Reuter’s has recently established a photographic unit, but 
it is small and not likely to be capable for some time of pro¬ 
viding anything like a comprehensive world-wide service even 
if it is helped, as I hope it will be, by being allowed to use the 
extensive and in some ways unique photographic library built 
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up by the Ministry of Information and by being given the world 
rights in photographs taken by the staff photographers of the 
newspapers who jointly own the Reuter’s service. Incidentally 
it is significant of the general attitude of much British officialdom 
that at a time when the Cabinet was regularly worrying itself 
about the editorial content of Reuter’s services and the Foreign 
Office was explaining that Reuter’s had inevitably a national 
importance because it was difficult to dissociate what it said 
from the official British view in the minds of many people 
overseas, it took months of pressure by the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion to obtain the release from the Services of one over-age man 
who was doing a comparatively unimportant job in a non- 
combatant unit but who was, because of his particular technical 
qualifications in civilian life, a key man in the setting up of a 
photographic unit by Reuter’s. Many efforts to obtain essential 
equipment were unavailing. 

Because of the commercial importance and, it should be 
added, the political and cultural importance of news services, 
it has Sometimes been suggested that temporary Government 
subsidies would be justified to enable news agencies to operate 
in territories not at present commercially profitable. But that 
is a facile solution which carries with it infinite dangers. A 
subsidized news service like a subsidized newspaper is suspect 
and rightly so. It at once falls under obligations which may 
make it difficult for it to resist pressure of a kind likely to 
destroy its true independence. Nor are services known to be 
subsidized by a foreign Government likely to be very acceptable 
to newspapers in countries struggling to return to national 
independence. 

I am glad that Reuter’s, along with the American news 
agencies, has firmly announced its opposition to any post-war 
subsidizing of international news services. It is most desirable 
that the same policy should be followed by the news agencies 
which may in the future be established in other countries and 
that there should be general international agreement by 
Governments not to subsidize such agencies or endeavour to 
use them in any way as instruments of propaganda. Europe 
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and the world needs, as one of the foremost instruments of its 
revival, independent and untainted international news. 

But the problem remains. From the standpoint of British 
national interest it would be a matter of serious concern if the 
one big British international news agency were not in a position 
to establish itself equally with American and other agencies 
throughout Europe and in other continents or were forced to 
withdraw from territories in which it is at present operating 
or which it developed during the war when its service was 
expanded to meet national needs. Britain lives and can only 
live by export trade. And although Reuter’s with its corre¬ 
spondents in every corner of the globe is much more than a 
British news service, the service of British news which it trans¬ 
mits overseas and which it secures partly from the Press Associa¬ 
tion, the co-operatively owned domestic agency, is an important 
part of its responsibility. From the national standpoint it is a 
vital part. Reuter’s is one of the most important of all the instru¬ 
ments for presenting Britain and the British point of view on 
international events to the world: the more so because of its 
independence. 

Nor I think is the continued and increasing success of this 
British news agency a matter of national interest alone. The 
interests of world co-operation and understanding can best be 
served by the widest possible dissemination of news from all 
countries. I am confident that the great American news agencies 
—although they will compete as hard as they can for markets 
and are entirely entitled to do so—would agree with that. Any 
news monopoly is bad. Exclusive British control of the supply 
of news to any one country or territory would be deplorable. 
So would exclusive control by American or any other national 
agencies. What is desirable in the interests of all nations is a 
non-exclusive service of news by as many agencies as possible 
so that all countries can draw upon a number of . sources of 
information. In this matter truth will best prevail where there 
is a multiplicity of voices. News is the raw material for ideas and 
in the world of news and ideas there should be no frontiers. 

I hope therefore that the great British newspapers which own 
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Reuter’s and whose combined financial resources are immense 
if they are prepared to act co-operatively will, whatever their 
own domestic battles, accept the full implications of their joint 
responsibility and see that Reuter’s is provided with the financial 
resources likely to be required during the next few years. 

In the final resort of course—and indeed much earlier than 
that—a news agency like a newspaper must stand or fall 
according to the goodness and reliability of the service it pro¬ 
vides and the speed with which it provides it. To an international 
news agency serving newspapers and radio stations in all parts 
of the world with immensely varying Press and transmission 
times seconds are important. Because of the incontrovertible 
fact, which a news agency man must never allow himself to 
forget, that the world goes round the sun there is a newspaper 
or radio dead line somewhere or other almost every minute. 
And a story that arrives too late for the dead line is a flop 
however good it may be. 

Speed and reliability are the qualities by which a news agency 
lives. If it can get quick reliable and exclusive news it will get 
clients—at any rate among all newspapers able to pay their 
way, although it must also have sufficient financial resources 
to establish itself in new territories where there may not at 
first be a sufficient number of subscribers even to cover trans¬ 
mission costs. 

Under its present control and under the direction of its Chief 
General Manager, C. J. Chancellor, and its Chief Editor, 
Walton Cole—a young man in his early thirties who, joining 
Reuter’s from the Press Association only a few years ago without 
previous international experience, has brought enormous 
improvements in its news service by his organizing ability and 
energy in searching out talent—Reuter’s has now vastly im¬ 
proved its position compared with a comparatively short time 
ago. It has recruited many new correspondents, some of them 
men and women of great ability, and is breaking down the 
tradition, which at one time lay like a dead hand on British 
news agencies, that only those who were waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to get a job on a newspaper or who had lost all hope 
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of getting one were content to do agency work. In the past 
work on a British news agency tended to be both poorly paid 
and anonymous. Those with the talent to make reputations 
for themselves left as quickly as they could. This was never 
true of the American agencies. They made the reputations of 
many world-famous correspondents whose names appeared 
regularly on their dispatches and paid them well. It is fortu¬ 
nately now becoming less true of Reuter’s. 

Although, as I said earlier, direct Government assistance to 
news agencies is not to be advocated whatever the temptations 
may sometimes be, for it is the essence of their value that they 
should be free of any form of Government control, there is 
one way in which Governments can assist the distribution of 
news throughout the world to the general advantage. This is 
by international efforts, officially sponsored, to cheapen radio 
and cable transmission costs, and to make them the same 
for all Press users of whatever nationality. 

But cheap transmission is of no value unless it is speedy. 
During the war, largely owing to the personal efforts of Brendan 
Bracken, the penny per word rate for Press messages from 
London to and from any part of the British Empire was estab¬ 
lished. It was established because it was considered a matter 
of importance to the whole Commonwealth that the fullest 
possible news reports should go out from London to the 
Empire during the war. Yet owing to serious delays in trans¬ 
mission, delays frequently of many hours and sometimes of 
more than a day, the value of this cheap rate was for a con¬ 
siderable period largely nullified. So slow at times were cables 
sent at the general penny a word Press rate that Australian 
correspondents sometimes found themselves forced to spend 
much more on cable bills than before it was instituted because 
they had to route their messages by expensive urgent rates in 
the hope of getting them through in time. So critical did the 
situation become at one period that a transfer of their London 
offices to New York, which would then have replaced London 
as the main centre for world news to the Commonwealth, was 
seriously considered by a considerable number of Dominion 
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newspapers. This was at a time when the importance of main¬ 
taining the closest possible links between Britain and the 
Dominions was probably greater than at any time in history. 
It was this consideration alone which eventually decided these 
newspapers against taking a step which commended itself to 
them on commercial grounds. 

Some of the transmission delays, but not all, were due to 
war-time difficulties which could not be avoided; among them 
the destruction of radio transmission stations and the cutting 
of under-water cables through the Mediterranean by the enemy 
and the inability to get equipment to restore services put out 
of action. Some of them were due to an odd freak of nature, 
by which wireless beams between London and Australia fade 
for long periods at certain seasons of the year: they got lost, 
so to speak, somewhere over the equator. This difficulty can, 
I understand, although I am no technician, be overcome by 
building more transmitters along the equator itself so that 
radio beams will contact the equator at right angles, be trans¬ 
mitted along it and redirected a,t right angles to the eventual 
receiving point instead of cutting across the equator diagonally. 

But in part the delays or some of them were due to more con¬ 
trollable causes, to earlier failures in planning and sometimes to 
a lack of appreciation of the importance of Press messages. 

Quick, cheap and equitable transmission facilities for news 
not from London alone or New York alone but from all im¬ 
portant news centres is an essential factor in world understanding 
and co-operation. It is a matter with which, in general principle 
at any rate, the Social and Economic Council of the United 
Nations Organization might well concern itself. 

Nor in a world which increasingly requires that peoples shall 
understand each other better is there any place for censorship 
by any Government for any purpose. The truth should be told 
whether it is unpalatable to those in authority or not. The 
larger my knowledge of Governments from the inside and of 
the springs of international policy has become the more deeply 
am I convinced that all attempts to control or influence news 
services are bad; the more certain am I, to quote Delane once 
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more, that: “the Press can enter into no close or binding 
alliances with the statesmen of the day”, the more assured that: 
“nothing can be indifferent to newspapers which affects the 
cause of civilization throughout the world”. 

In the future, as in the past, there will be many occasions 
when the immediate interests of nations will seem to their 
statesmen and permanent officials to be best served by reticence. 
At such times there will be strong efforts made privately and 
through the machinery of government to persuade or coerce 
newspapers into silence or moderation, just as there was when 
Hitler and Mussolini bestraddled the European scene, just as 
there was in th© even more recent past when newspapers spoke 
more frankly of the Franco regime in Spain than suited current 
diplomatic policies. Newspapers ought not to be affected by 
such arguments. Their responsibility in international affairs 
is not, as the politician’s must be, to consider the application 
of policy to the exigencies of the day. It is to search out the 
truth and to disclose it. 

At present over a large part of the world that duty, so essential 
to stable international understanding, is still made impossible 
by the operation of censorship. Instead in Russia, in China, 
in Egypt and in several other countries, including of course 
Spain and Portugal, the free unfettered, uncensored flow of 
news inward and outward is prohibited. Over all that part of 
Europe under Russian control there has been the same dark 
curtain of silence. Part of the curtain may be lifted as a result 
of the Berlin Conference, but in Russia itself censorship still 
continues. There is no sign of it being lifted there. 

No foreign newspaper correspondent in Moscow can cable 
the news and the truth as he sees it: only as it is officially 
approved. Nor can he hope to obtain the necessary facilities 
for unrestricted travel within the U.S.S.R. upon which an honest 
presentation of the Russian people depends. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment could make one of the greatest of all single steps towards 
increased world understanding of Russia and the dissipation 
of those doubts and suspicions which still too frequently cloud 
her relations with the other great powers if it would sweep 
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censorship away and open her territory to the journalists of the 
world. I do not believe she would run any risks from such a 
policy. No doubt she would suffer from some biased reporting. 
But in the end a true picture would emerge. Russia equally 
with all other great nations should be content to be judged 
by other peoples on the truth about her people. 

In China censorship has kept the Chinese people in ignorance 
of the attitudes and policies of much of the rest of the world 
and has only too frequently prevented newspaper correspondents 
from sending to their newspapers in Britain, America and else¬ 
where an honest assessment of the difficulties—some of them 
extremely threatening and formidable—which arise from weak¬ 
ness in the Chungking regime and from the conflicts between 
it and the administrators of the Communist controlled terri¬ 
tories. These conflicts cannot be hidden. They are already 
emerging. China and the rest of the world have both suffered 
from attempts to conceal them. 

In India there was imposed before and during the war one of 
the most severe political censorships. True it was never possible 
even for that Government to prevent all the cables it disliked 
from going out to the world from British, American and other 
correspondents. Frequently, however, cables were delayed 
while efforts were being made to persuade the writers to modify 
their reports. As for cables to India, it was very frequently 
the case during the war that reports from London which 
had been passed by British Press Censorship as perfectly 
harmless were suppressed in their entirety by Indian censor¬ 
ship when they arrived there, often without the senders being 
told anything about it. Moreover so autocratic in its control 
and so illiberal in its attitude did Indian censorship become 
and so persuaded were some of the British authorities in 
India that they had a perfect right to use censorship as an 
instrument of policy, that at one time a bargain between offieials 
in India and the Chinese authorities in Chungking was based 
on it. Under this bargain any cables describing conditions in 
China which were filed in India by British, American or other 
correspondents who had recently arrived from that country 
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were to be secretly held up and passed to the Chinese authorities 
for approval before being allowed out. The Chinese authorities 
similarly undertook to refer to the British Indian authorities any 
cables filed in Chungking about Indian conditions. It is only 
fair to say that this bargain was made without the knowledge 
of the India Office in London, that they did not approve when 
informed of it and that on their strong representations it was 
stopped. 

Censorship is the enemy of knowledge and understanding. 
My whole war-time experience convinces me that although it 
may sometimes be necessary to employ it in war along with 
many other evil things there is no justification for it in peace. 
It is an enemy of international understanding. 

The Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
Organization is charged among its many duties with that of 
setting up a Commission on Human Rights. One of the greatest 
of all human rights is the right to knowledge. If this Commission 
takes its task seriously it ought therefore to seek agreement on 
an early abolition of censorship in every part of the world. So 
long as censorship remains anywhere and for whatever reason, 
a mighty obstacle exists to that international co-operation and 
understanding which the United Nations Organization was 
brought into being to promote and upon which all its hopes 
of success depend. 


Chapter 14 

AN INSTRUMENT OF DEMOCRACY 

All restraints imposed by Governments upon the free flow of 
news are bad. Governments should do nothing to impede 
the independent reporting of events. But does their responsi¬ 
bility end there, or ought they themselves to take positive 
action to ensure that information about their countries is made 
available to the peoples of other nations? 

I believe they should. They have in this matter a positive as. 
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well as a passive responsibility. This is not of course to envisage 
direct appeals by Governments to the peoples of other countries. 
Nor does it mean the organization of Government propaganda 
services. Either course would be unpopular and harmful. But 
National Governments ought, I believe, to think in terms of 
international as well as national information services. 

This was done during the war by all nations. In Britain the 
principal instrument was the Overseas Section of the Ministry 
of Information, although the British Council, an independent 
but Government sponsored institution, also did a good deal 
and by the end of the war was spending £1,870,000 a year on 
enterprises such as films, exhibitions and university grants 
designed to spread knowledge of British culture and the British 
way of life. The examples it chose were not always happy and 
many of them I fear tended merely to confirm opinion overseas 
in the views that English values were still largely those of a 
benevolent feudal aristocracy. But despite a leaning to art and 
craftery and an organization rather heavily weighted on the 
side of conservatism, the British' Council did some useful work 
in many parts of the world. It was founded in 1934 and did a 
considerable amount of direct and indirect publicity for British 
cultural and scientific achievements through the export of books 
and films and through British Institutes and Anglophil Societies, 
even before the war. Apart from its efforts the main job of 
presenting Britain to the world before the war was however left 
to the Foreign Office. 

Now the Foreign Office has many great qualities. In the 
technical business of diplomacy it is unrivalled by any organiza¬ 
tion in the world. It is a pleasure to see a good British Foreign 
Office official engaged on the intricacies of his trade: the 
same sort of pleasure that one used to be able to derive from 
watching Hobbs at the wicket on a sunny afternoon at Lords, 
or Tilden playing in a singles match on the centre court at 
Wimbledon; the pleasure of watching someone doing some¬ 
thing superbly well with such mastery of his medium that the 
heights of artistry are touched. And with it also such satisfying 
assurance, such refusal to be ruffled or upset, such lack of any 
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undignified display of emotion that one cannot help but applaud. 

I have a memory of Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under 
Secretary of the Foreign Office that, although it has nothing to 
do with diplomacy, symbolizes for me in an odd way some of 
the qualities of the Foreign Office. We were flying across the 
Atlantic in a converted Liberator. It was some time after mid¬ 
night and we were flying through a storm. Everyone else but 
me—from whom laborious years on morning newspapers have 
taken the taste for early nights—was asleep. Most of them 
lay sprawled in bucket chairs in various postures of uneasy 
comfort. Sir Alexander did not sprawl. He leaned stiffly back, 
his eyes closed, his arms by his sides, his rolled umbrella to 
hand, composed for dignified slumber. Suddenly the plane 
rocked and a great wind came blowing about us. The escape 
hatch at the side of the cabin had blown in and there was a 
gaping black hole looking out on to the dark, threatening night. 
We all, except Sir Alexander, leapt to our feet. We struggled to 
get the hatch back into position and hold it there against the 
night’s fury until an engineer could be brought to repair it. 
I imagine at the back of most of our minds there was the un¬ 
spoken recollection that there had recently been rather an 
excessive number of crashed Liberators on long flights. But 
Sir Alexander Cadogan did not leap to his feet. He awakened, 
it is true, but sedately. He looked over his shoulder rather 
coolly, even a little coldly, as who should say, “Really this is 
not the sort of thing I expect”. Then, having seen that all was 
being done that at the moment could be done, and that there 
seemed to be a sufficiency of people to hold the hatch pre¬ 
cariously in place he leaned back, closed his eyes and once 
more composed himself decorously for slumber. And I 
remember, too, how, as we circled over the Washington airport 
before coming down at about three o’clock on the following 
morning he unrolled his tightly-rolled umbrella, rolled it still 
more tightly, smoothed away a tiny crease with his fingers, 
snapped the elastic band into position and put it«carefully by 
his seat, available to his hand. Then he was ready. He could 
step on to American soil composed and correct, as a British 
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diplomat should, whatever dark hour of the morning the 
exigencies of weather and air travel might compel him to arrive. 

Yes, the British Foreign Office has great qualities: but they 
are not all of them qualities best suited to making the people 
of one democracy understood by another. I think of the 
Ambassadors of His Majesty’s Government I have at various 
times had the honour of meeting and I can think of only one. 
Sir Archibald Clerk Kerr, now in Moscow, who I can imagine 
perfectly at home in any company. I think of the Foreign Office 
itself, with its sedate charm as of another century, its dislike 
of all such new-fangled inventions as an internal telephone 
system, or stenographers, or filing systems, or an up-to-date 
conveniently situated Registry, and of how it is perpetually 
under-staffed and never appoints up to its full establishment 
figure because it cannot bear to let anyone into its service who 
might not prove to have quite the right shade of manner for 
the rather select, old-world club of friends with the same social 
and intellectual background which is His Majesty’s Chief 
Ministry of State. 

I remember also how sadly misguided the British Government 
was by some of the reports it received from its ambassadors 
in Europe before the war. They reported honestly enough what 
they knew, but knew pathetically little of what was really 
going on in .that troubled and vulgar time because they could 
not bring themselves to mix with any but the right people and 
had no one on their staffs with the good newspaperman’s 
classless capacity to make friends in any company. So little did 
they know, indeed, and so incomplete was the information they 
reported back to London, that it has been truly said that we 
were far better informed about social and political conditions 
on the Continent during the German occupation than we ever 
were before it because we had no ambassadors to mislead us. 

Mr. Bevin may of course reorganize the Foreign Office. 
I rather think he will. And drastically. He is not the man 
to mind breaking a few traditions. He has been breaking 
traditions and thinking for himself ever since he started 
out, a sturdy, stubborn little boy of ten, to earn his living 
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on a Devonshire farm for sixpence a week and his keep. 

Mr. Bevin has none of the usual Foreign Office background; 
he is not at all like Mr. Eden, who was a superb diplomat 
of the traditional British kind because if he had not been a 
politician he would almost certainly have gone into the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps and its ways fitted him like a glove. Bevin has 
behind him instead years as a page-boy in a Bristol restaurant, 
to which he went when he left the farm to seek his fortune, as 
a shop boy and shop assistant, as the driver of a mineral-water 
van. “You know how it was those days,” he told me once, “you 
took what was going. You got a job and you lost it, and then 
you picked up something else and made do with whatever came 
along.” Years, also, of evening classes and lectures on economics 
in the old Social Democratic Federation: “They weren’t like 
so many modern political lectures. They had a broad sweep. 
They showed you the world. They taught you Marx, but they 
taught you Adam Smith as well. They made you think for 
yourself.” 

And then the years of battle when at the age of twenty-nine 
he climbed down from his mineral-water van to help organize 
the old Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Workers Union, 
of which fiery Ben Tillett with the long hair and the voice like 
a silver-tongued nightingale was leader: a fighting organizer, 
blunt, massive, pugnacious, moving grimly forward but never 
forgetting the human realities behind the fight for better wages, 
the long negotiations with employers, the organizing and the 
administering that in the end amalgamated thirty-seven unions 
into one and made the Transport and General Workers Union 
the largest trade union organization in the world. It was this 
feeling for human realities that made him listen so grimly when 
a glib statistician called by the employers to give evidence 
before a Government Commission into dockers’ conditions 
proved by nicely tabulated figures that a docker’s wages were 
enough to keep*him healthy if only his wife bought food care¬ 
fully weighted to contain just the right number of calories and 
vitamins. Bevin listened and next day laid before the Com¬ 
mission a plate with a few poor mouthfuls of food in the middle 
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of it, the food described by the statistician: the docker’s dinner, 
cooked, for Bevin never overstates a case, under conditions a 
docker’s wife could not hope to emulate. He held it up before 
the Court.. “Gentlemen,” he said, “at the docks they employ 
horses—and men. A horse is a good horse deserving and 
getting the best com and plenty of it if it shifts sixty tons of 
grain in the docks' a week. On this meal on this plate, this 
meal that the expert witness on the other side tells you is the 
dinner a docker can afford and ought to be satisfied with, a 
man is expected to shift in sacks on his back seventy tons of 
grain a day. Is there any one of you gentlemen who would not 
send that meal back if it were brought you in a restaurant when 
this court adjourns and you go out to your lunch?” 

He won his case. It was called a stunt. They nicknamed him 
“the Dockers’ K.C.” But it was not a stunt. “It was the only 
way to make them remember they were dealing with men not 
just statistics,” he said to me once. “It is too easy for Govern¬ 
ment Commissions to forget they are dealing with human 
beings. It is too easy for all men in authority to forget they are 
dealing with human beings.” 

Bevin never forgot the human beings behind the statistics 
when he was Minister of Labour. That was one of the reasons 
for his great success, and why out of the problems and struggles 
of war he carved great new measures of permanent social reform. 
He is not likely to forget the human beings behind the diplo¬ 
matic dispatches at the Foreign Office. 

I remember, too, lunching with him one day in a crowded 
restaurant in the middle of a London Transport strike when 
all London was having to walk and feelings were rising: a strike 
complicated by the intervention of Communists who saw in it 
an opportunity to seize control of the Trade Union Section 
directly concerned. He came striding massively among the 
tables and as he came one could hear the low murmur of 
recognition pass through the restaurant and see the black looks 
directed at our table as he sat down. We talked of other things 
—of newspapers and international finance and Somerset, where 
he was born, and of how he likes to get along to a music hall 
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on Saturday nights with his wife whenever he can—and then 
at the end he jerked his head with a sudden gesture of good- 
humoured contempt to embrace all the others in the restaurant: 
“These people think because they’ve got to walk the world’s 
coming to an end,” he said. “They think we’re criminals because 
we’re inconveniencing them. Why won’t they ever think of the 
men? What do they know about a bus driver’s life?” And then 
he added with a grim intensity: “ They've got to walk, but I'm 
fighting for the life of my organization. I’m in this thing to 
the neck. I don’t let my men down. They can go—on— 
walking.” And he pressed his short, broad hand with its strong, 
stumpy fingers, -a hand that always looks a little out of place 
with a pen in it, hard on the table with a sudden, stubborn and 
revealing gesture: a gesture that I think may often be seen at 
international conference tables in the future. 

And I remember, also, an occasion shortly before the war 
when he had just come back from a tour of the world, for he 
knows a great deal of the world outside England, and we 
talked in his room at Transport House, a room with pictures 
of long gone Transport Workers Lodge groups on the walls 
and illuminated addresses to “Brother Bevin”. We talked of 
the struggle of the international trade union movement against 
Nazism and Fascism, a struggle in which Bevin played a large 
part, and of past international Labour conferences, and a little 
of America and its immense vigour—he wears a heavy gold 
ring given him by American workers during a visit to America 
more than a quarter of a century ago—and then we talked of 
his world trip. And I remember how we leaned together over 
a large globe of the world and how he turned it this way and 
that pointing to the undeveloped parts of the earth and how 
he said: “If only we and the Americans and the Russians could 
work together with the Dominions, what couldn’t we do to 
improve conditions for all these millions of people—what 
couldn’t we do to develop the immense resources of the world, 
what couldn’t we do to help human betterment—for ourselves 
and all the others?” 

And at the end of our two hours' talk I said, thinking of the 
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vistas of international progress he had opened up as he talked 
and the closely knit argument we had had on practical means: 
“You know. I’d like to see you Foreign Secretary. When 
there’s a Labour Government you ought to be Foreign Secre¬ 
tary.” He smiled with the sudden friendly grin that sometimes 
breaks the rather massive pugnacity of his face. “Me,” he said. 
“I’m a trade union organizer, Francis. I’ve got enough on my 
plate.” 

Well, now he is Foreign Secretary and the Foreign Office is 
not likely under him to be the same sort of place it was before. 
He will bring to international diplomacy, as he has brought to 
everything he has handled, not only a knowledge of world 
problems but a genuine democratic inspiration, a feeling for 
ordinary people, a sense of the human beings behind policies. 
He will be good for the Foreign Office. It needed someone like 
him. Someone who will recognize, as I think he will, its qualities 
as well as its defects. Someone who is a genuine internationalist 
but also an Englishman in a great and stubborn tradition. 

But the Foreign Office will need a considerable amount of 
reorganizing and shaking up if it is to become truly capable of 
seeing the world through the eyes of ordinary men and women 
and of explaining policy in terms that ordinary men and women 
in all countries can understand. 

It had, to do this work before the war, only a small News 
Division in London, a British Library of Information in New 
York, and for many years Press Attaches only in Paris, Rome 
and Berlin, although later additional ones were appointed. 

The Foreign Office News Division is an expert organization 
with very narrow objectives, objectives imposed upon it by 
general Foreign Office policy and the dislike of publicity which 
governed so much Foreign Office thinking formerly. 

In the past it was its practice to concentrate its attention 
on a small group of British diplomatic correspondents and a 
comparative handful of picked American and foreign corre¬ 
spondents regarded as reliable, a word meaning (a) likely to 
be sympathetic to the British point of view, and (6) unlikely to 
inconvenience the Foreign Office by searching out and 
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publishing news from other quarters of a kind which it would 
not wish published at that particular time. 

To this group, sometimes known impiously among other 
newspaper men as “the circus”, the Foreign Office gave a very 
great deal of information. It treated them almost as members 
of the Foreign Office staff, allowing them to read a great number 
of telegrams and to share a considerable amount of information 
about diplomatic developments. As a consequence some, 
although not all of them, sometimes tended to write their stories 
as if they were in fact honorary members of the Foreign Office 
concerned mainly to express its point of view. 

With the rest of the world of newspapers, the “unreliable” 
majority, the News Division was not in the past so success¬ 
ful, and with some of the more independent American and 
Dominion correspondents it was sometimes almost involved 
in an open and mutual enmity. However, things are now some¬ 
what better than they were. And the Director of the Division, 
William Ridsdale, who was himself once a newspaperman, and 
his staff are making further efforts to improve them. 

The heads of the Foreign Office, however, always tended to 
judge the work of the News Division almost exclusively by its 
impact on a small group of “key” newspapers: by whether 
they saw reflected in the kind of newspapers they and their 
Diplomatic opposite numbers read the sort of views that would 
help forward current Diplomatic policy. They almost invari¬ 
ably, that is, regarded the News Division as an instrument of 
policy. 

It may be argued that such an attitude is unavoidable. But 
it is quite contrary to the general principles described in an 
earlier chapter as ruling in the Public Relations Divisions of 
the Domestic Departments whose purpose, it is now generally 
agreed, is to explain and inform rather than to advocate and 
persuade; certainly until such time as policy has been approved 
by Parliament. The criticism directed in Parliament and else¬ 
where against the whole system of Government Public Relations 
has in fact largely rested on the fear that Public Relations officers 
might devote their energies to exactly the work of persuading 
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and influencing Press apd public opinion which the Foreign 
Office expects its News Division to carry out as its main 
function. 

Now it is possible to say that in this matter there are con¬ 
siderable differences between home and foreign affairs. That 
is to some extent true. The Foreign Office is not concerned 
in the passing of legislation. Its policy is not embodied in Bills 
which come before the Commons and are debated and voted 
on. It is largely concerned with the application to particular 
circumstances of general principles of national policy such as 
friendship to this or that power, international co-operation, 
the preservation of peace and so on which are well known. Its 
activities are moreover a much more continuous source of news 
than any other single Department and are affected not simply 
by opinion at home but by opinion abroad. What the Ministry 
of Labour or the Ministry of Education does may be on occasion 
a matter of acute internal controversy, but generally speaking 
there is ample forewarning of the probability of such con¬ 
troversies and plenty of time for issues to be debated and dis¬ 
cussed with all the facts made known. 

In foreign affairs on the contrary newspapers may very 
probably want to know at midnight the Foreign Office reaction 
to something announced or said or done in Washington, or 
Moscow, or Paris, only ten minutes before. In its handling of 
such queries what is wanted from the Foreign Office is not 
general factual information about British policy in relation to 
America or Russia or France but guidance as to the Foreign 
Office view on this specific matter. Such reaction if it is forth¬ 
coming'will not merely be printed in British newspapers but 
cabled abroad and compared and contrasted with the reactions 
of the Foreign Ministries of other nations. The attitude of the 
Foreign Office, the policy decided upon in a particular instance 
may become a matter of internal controversy later, but that, it 
may be said, is not a fact which need or should concern the 
Foreign Office News Division. The commodity it is dealing 
in is not public relations in any sense but news, and the news 
it has to handle and that newspapers expect to receive from it, 
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and receive with their eyes open, is the official British attitude 
towards this or that development in foreign affairs. 

All this is true and because of it the work of the Foreign 
Office News Division is not strictly comparable with that of the 
Public Relations or Information Divisions of other Government 
Departments any more than is the work of the Press Office of 
the State Department. 

Nor for that matter has the Foreign Office News Division 
ever been required to undertake, or been staffed to perform, 
the same assortment of functions as domestic public relations 
branches. It has never been concerned in preparing leaflets, 
booklets, films.* Its responsibility has been in no sense the 
informing and educating of the public on the principles of 
policy but the much more specific and restricted one of pro¬ 
viding the Press with news and views on current foreign affairs. 
It can therefore be argued that it is both inevitable and desirable 
that it should act as an instrument of policy. It is not dealing 
directly with inexpert members of the public who may not have 
the necessary specialized knowledge to judge the validity of the 
point of view it expresses. It is dealing with a particular class 
of well-qualified newspapermen, diplomatic and foreign corre¬ 
spondents, who have, or ought to have, the necessary know¬ 
ledge, experience and alternative sources of information to 
decide whether the news and views they receive from its staff 
give a balanced and true picture. 

I think these arguments are sound although I think at the 
same time that the Foreign Office News Division could well be 
less exclusive than it has in the past in some of its relations 
with newspapers and be more ready to give to all correspondents 
the full service it has been inclined to restrict to a few. But 
the duty of seeing that the public is not wrongly informed or 
guided on matters of foreign affairs is that of newspapers. It 
is their responsibility to use the Foreign Office News Division 
as one source of information but one only, and to subject 
what it says to the scrutiny of Diplomatic correspondents who 
are sufficiently expert to form a correct judgment and sufficiently 
energetic to check its views with others. Equally of course the 
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Foreign Office should accept to a greater extent than it has 
sometimes been willing to do in the past the fact that it has no 
right to expect that any correspondent should accept it as the 
sole fount of wisdom or to refuse confidences to those who 
are not prepared to regard it as such. 

Yet although the Foreign Office News Division does not act 
as a public relations or long term information unit and is not 
adapted to do so the need for such work exists. 

Because public opinion is now, and very properly, so large 
a factor in foreign policy, it is important that every means 
should be used to inform the ordinary citizen of the facts upon 
which a sensible judgment can be formed and without which 
it cannot. It is for example obviously desirable that as many 
people as possible should have an intelligent knowledge of the 
meaning, the obligations and the potentialities of the San 
Francisco Charter, and that every medium of modern education, 
among them the films, should be employed for that purpose. 
In this instance this is being done. A documentary film ex¬ 
plaining the Charter and machinery and purpose of the United 
Nations Organization is being prepared. But it is being done 
not by the Foreign Office News Division—whose scope it lies 
altogether outside—but by the Ministry of Information. 

Similarly it is desirable, I would say essential, if foreign policy 
is to be based on mutual understanding between peoples that 
every means should be used to make the character and purposes 
of one nation known to the peoples of others. Those means 
include not only the provision of accurate information to all 
the newspapers of other countries who want it, but pamphlets, 
films and exhibitions. 

This was recognized during the war by all the principal Allied 
Nations. Britain, America, Russia, all established units over¬ 
seas with the full concurrence of each other and of the countries 
in which such units operated for the purpose of explaining 
themselves, their history, their purpose, their character and 
their policies. It was recognized moreover that this work did 
not properly fall within the scope of the Foreign Office, or the 
State Department which were too deeply concerned with, and 
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in a sense too much implicated in, current diplomacy to be the 
proper mediums for work of a strictly informational and edu¬ 
cational character. 

In America this work was given to the Office of War Informa¬ 
tion. In Britain to the Ministry of Information. 

The Press Attach6s who had formerly been Foreign Office 
officials were transferred to the Ministry and their numbers 
greatly increased until there were Press Information Officers with 
adequate staffs in practically every allied, friendly and neutral 
capital in the world. At the same time their functions were 
extended to cover such mediums of information as films, radio, 
books and exhibitions. 

To support and feed these Press Attaches with articles, 
reference material, photographs, films and so on a number of 
foreign divisions, geographically grouped, were established in 
the Ministry of Information. There was, for example, a 
European Division, a Russian Division, a Middle Eastern 
Division, a Far Eastern Division, and so on. These divisions 
worked in close contact with what were known as the producer 
divisions: the Films Division, the Photographs Division, the 
Publications Division, the Exhibitions Division and the Refer¬ 
ence Division. In addition there was an Overseas General 
Division, which sent daily guidance telegrams on current affairs 
to all Press Attaches, and an Empire Division, which did for 
the High Commissioners’ Offices in the Dominions what the 
Foreign Divisions did for the Press Attaches and their staffs. 

The specifically Foreign Divisions came under the general 
direction of the Controller of Foreign Publicity, Kenneth Grubb, 
in some ways one of the most remarkable men among the many 
remarkable people who were at one time and another recruited 
for the work of the Ministry of Information. He had been 
before the war an explorer of some distinction and a missionary 
among the poorest Indians of Latin America, visiting them 
often by air in a ramshackle aircraft which he bought second¬ 
hand and learned to pilot himself. Finally he became a news¬ 
paper proprietor, going into that business solely in order to 
provide himself with funds to buy the medical and other stores 
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he needed for his missionary work. He established for himself 
throughout a large part of Latin America an extraordinary 
reputation for courage, integrity and self-sacrificing zeal and 
when the war started he, being then on a trip to restore his 
health, was invited to join the Ministry of Information in what 
was then the Latin American section. There he soon showed 
his abilities as an organizer and as a person with a very clear 
understanding of the information needs not merely of Latin 
America but of many other countries overseas, and was finally 
very wisely promoted over the heads of a great many people 
to be in charge of all the Foreign Divisions. This job had 
originally been entrusted, at the Foreign Office’s insistence, to 
an unemployed ambassador who could never, one felt, quite 
rid himself of the feeling that the whole thing was rather vulgar 
and a little declass6. Grubb had no such inhibitions. Although 
less like a missionary in speech and manner than anyone I have 
met, he threw himself into the work with missionary fervour 
and made a magnificent success of it. 

In America the British Library of Information was absorbed 
into the new British Information Services which soon established 
offices in every important city in the States and which, when 
I was last over there, had established for itself a truly remarkable 
reputation among newspaper and radio men, film executives, 
educationists, public lecturers and others as a source of 
honest, objective and factual information about Britain. Its 
success has been due entirely to a policy of always avoiding 
propaganda and relying on straight information. In London 
the American Division existed to serve its needs and provide 
it with anything it required in the way of material. 

Although both Britain and America decided during the war 
that the work of explaining their nations and people to the folk 
of other countries was one that needed doing and that it could 
best be done by information agencies outside the Foreign Office 
and State Department, there has been a change of attitude in 
both countries with the end of the war. In both there are strong 
groups that believe that an end should be made of the greater 
part of overseas information services and also of practically 
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all Government “Public Relations Officers”, and that such 
services as are retained overseas should be placed firmly under 
the established Foreign Ministries. 

In Britain it was indeed more or less settled policy under the 
National Government that the foreign divisions of the Ministry 
of Information should at an early date be transferred to the 
Foreign Office, there to be placed under the control of a per¬ 
manent Foreign Office official. The idea that Kenneth Grubb, 
who knows more about the work than any other person, should 
continue permanently in charge was not, I understand, received 
with any enthusiasm by the Foreign Office which perhaps felt 
that even an ^-missionary would be too much for its polite 
routine. 

I feel somewhat less anxiety about the whole of British over¬ 
seas information services going to the Foreign Office now that 
Mr. Bevin is there than I did before. His whole background, 
experience and character combine to make him think less along 
purely diplomatic channels than most of his predecessors and 
more-in terms of ordinary people. But even so I doubt whether 
it is properly a Foreign Office function. 

The job of helping the peoples of all nations to understand 
each other as people and not just as the anonymous background 
to a particular national policy, is so desperately urgent that it 
ought not to be regarded simply as one comparatively minor 
function of an already overworked Department. Moreover, 
even if this work is considered only from the narrowest aspect, 
that of explaining British policy to those who specifically ask 
for information, it embraces much more than normally falls 
withip the sphere of the Foreign Office. 

This is particularly so now that Britain has a Socialist Govern¬ 
ment. All over the world nations are watching Britain to see 
how far it is possible to evolve an economy which shall allow 
planning for social ends withput restricting essential individual 
liberties or developing into the completely controlled society 
of Communist Russia. In America especially there is immense 
anxiety to see how far Britain will find it possible to establish 
a stable economy some way between the industrial individualism 
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which still rules there and the complete State control that 
exists in the U.S.S.R. And everywhere I believe ordinary people 
are anxious to know what a democratic Socialist Government 
can achieve in practical social betterment and what the great 
political adventure upon which Britain has now embarked is 
likely to mean to the world in human terms. 

In the picture of Britain in which the world is now interested 
the policies and accomplishments of the Treasury, the Ministry 
of Labour, the Ministry of Education, the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Health, the Colonial Office, the India Office and 
many others have a bigger part even than the policies of the 
Foreign Office. 

It is what the whole Government and people of Britain are 
doing that men and women will want to know: what reforms 
there are in education, in housing, in a score of things that touch 
ordinary people’s lives and in which they have standards of 
comparison by which to judge. I do not think any Department 
of the Foreign Office is or could be competent to present that 
picture, it embraces many things with which it is not and never 
has been concerned and of which its staff possess no knowledge. 

Information, I said earlier, is an essential instrument of 
democracy. 

That is as much true of information overseas as of information 
at home. As such it should be given its proper place in the 
policies of Governments. Its proper place requires, I believe, 
a separate department. To consider it merely as one small 
section of the Diplomatic Service seems to me as illogical as it 
would be to suggest that because all Britain’s wars have been 
fought overseas the War Office ought to be turned into a branch 
of the Foreign Office under an Assistant Under Secretary. And, 
in fact, in the world of the future, the world of atomic energy 
and of the international co-operation that was discussed so 
fervently at San Francisco and the longing for which lies so deep 
in the hearts of men and women ravished by war and conscious 
of what another war would bring, an efficient Information 
Service has in any event, or ought to have, more place than 
the War Office. 
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I have said that even if the problem were simply one of 
explaining national policy it would be a larger one than the 
Foreign Office could logically or effectively handle. But of 
course the problem is much bigger and more important than 
that. It is the problem of showing the whole character and 
purpose of a people. I am not, of course, so naive as to deceive 
myself that the world has only to understand the British people 
to love them. I sometimes have a sneaking sympathy for an 
embittered friend of mine who remarked to me during the war: 
“The trouble with all you information chaps is that you think 
that the more people get to know us the better they’ll like us. 
I don’t see why. The more I get to know most people the 
more I detest them.” But if we are to be disliked, as I dare say 
we often shall be, I think it is better that we should be disliked 
for real reasons than imaginary ones. 

I do not pretend that knowledge of each other will remove 
all of the genuine conflicts of interests between people. But the 
world has now become so small that whether we like each other 
or not, and whatever perfectly genuine and national differences 
of opinion there may be, we must work together if we are to 
prosper and survive. And I hold to the opinion that men and 
women work together better if they understand something of 
each other than if they don’t. 

The business of presenting an honest, truthful picture of 
Britain and the British people to the world ought, I believe, to 
be a major preoccupation oT British policy not merely in 
our national interest but in the world interest, and I believe 
that equally the task of presenting an honest, truthful picture 
of America and the American people to the world ought to be 
a major preoccupation of American policy. So also with all 
other Governments and nations. 

Now this can only be done if there is someone whose job it 
is to do it and to regard the doing of it as more important than 
anything else. It is only in such a setting that information will 
be used in the way it ought to be as a national and international 
instrument of democratic understanding. Information services 
overseas cannot work unless they have a central direction at 
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home, unless there is a department which can provide them with 
the facts they need and to which they can turn for the information 
particularly required in the countries with which they are 
concerned. 

The whole experience of war-time shows this to be the case. 
It seems to me foolish for any country to ignore it. At the 
moment it is true the whole tide of opinion is running strongly 
against any such conception of the duties of democratic govern¬ 
ment. Yet to refuse to use the instruments of democratic 
information because we are fearful that in the wrong hands 
they may be wrongly used seems to me deliberately to turn our 
backs on an opportunity for a great advance in international 
understanding. And I do not think we can afford to refuse any 
such opportunities. 


Chapter 15 

AGAINST THIS BACKGROUND 

Who now can tell the shape of the future? We walk along a 
razor edge. We may tumble again into the vast calamity of a 
war in which the atomic bomb would ensure that there could 
be no victory but only dust and rubble and the death of 
civilization. Yet if we avoid catastrophe we have such oppor¬ 
tunities as men have scarceiy dared to dream of. We move 
towards a new epoch but whether it is an end or a beginning 
we cannot say. 

Even before the discovery of the atomic bomb and the proba¬ 
bility, perhaps the certainty, that within a few years it may be 
possible to use atomic energy for constructive purposes that 
will change almost beyond recognition the pattern and scope 
of industrial civilization, it was clear that the world was moving 
towards a new era: the era of the common man. The challenge 
of the peoples of the Continent, of the resistance movements 
of France, of Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, the surge of popular 
feeling all over liberated Europe, the rumble of discontent in 
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China and the demand for more liberal policies there, no less 
than the result of the British General Elections showed that 
vast numbers of men and women were seeking the way to great 
social and economic changes; to a conception of society that 
should take the substance of power out of the hands of indi¬ 
viduals and vest it in those, of the community. 

Yet it was clear also that this struggle would not go un¬ 
opposed: that in Britain, in America, on the Continent of 
Europe, in the Far East, those who disliked change would muster 
their forces, would resist where they could, would seek to hold 
on to the power that was slipping from their grasp. 

And cuttingacross this struggle was another no less profound: 
the struggle between political democracy, between freedom of 
expression and liberty of thought and the massive concentration 
of power in the hands of those in authority. This latter struggle 
has a shape altogether different from that which it took in past 
eras. In the past the fight for political democracy, for the liberty 
of the individual and the freedom of Parliament and Press, 
was part of the whole struggle of ordinary men and women for 
a better life and for social control of the instruments of economic 
as well as political power. Now over a large part of the world 
the regimentation of opinion and the suppression of criticism 
is done by those who genuinely seek that economic power shall 
be used for social purposes and are honestly determined to 
end the privilege of wealth and birth and substitute for it the 
social advantage of the many. Not in Russia alone, but over 
a large part of Eastern Europe and great territories of China, 
those who fight for or have established regimes uncorrupted by 
the vices of the autocracies of the past seek at the same time to 
establish an iron uniformity of opinion and to draw across their 
territories a curtain of censorship through which the world 
outside shall learn nothing of what is happening or what sup¬ 
pressions of political freedom are taking place. 

Thus the new conflict of ideas which has emerged from the 
war takes on a dual shape: a struggle on the one side to secure 
authority to the people and take it from the hands of those 
who wish to maintain the power groups of the past; a struggle 
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on the other side to safeguard and develop those values of 
individual liberty which are threatened by the tyranny of con¬ 
formity for whatever ends it is exercised. In this struggle many 
of the battles are inevitably confused and difficult to disen¬ 
tangle. Those who stand shoulder to shoulder in one section 
of the fight find themselves opposed in the other, for it is not 
one goal that is sought but two. 

In this confused and urgent struggle fraught with such 
significance for the future the British people have, as so often 
in the past, taken a middle course seeking to show that it is 
possible by the path of democratic socialism to use the instru¬ 
ments of economic power for social purposes and for the well¬ 
being of the many, while retaining and enhancing those political 
and spiritual liberties which express the fundamental values of 
civilization. Along this road the democracies of Australia and 
New Zealand have already pointed the way. 

At the same time as this divided struggle, which characterizes 
the emergency of popular movements in Europe and elsewhere, 
is taking place, there is a common appreciation among all the 
nations who have combined together to destroy the reactionary 
tyrannies of Fascism and Nazism in Europe and of racial 
fanaticism in Japan that only by international co-operation 
can there be security and prosperity in the world. Whatever 
the pattern of the domestic societies they seek to retain or 
establish, they are agreed on this. That at least was made clear 
in the long debates and discussions of San Francisco. 

But something also emerged from those weeks of negotiation, 
of crisis and averted crisis that preceded the birth of a new 
world organization: the plain fact that although nations have 
agreed to work together because they must they are still torn 
by distrust and suspicion. There was suspicion between Britain 
and America on the one side and Russia on the other, less 
fearful on either side than it once was yet still a factor of immense 
significance in international relations and of potential danger. 
There was suspicion also of the big powers by the small and 
middle powers who although they agreed to vest control of the 
security functions of the new organization in the hands of the 
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Great Powers, did so unwillingly and with deep anxiety and 
only because the unpalatable facts of military and industrial 
power forced them to do so. And there was suspicion on the 
part of all nations, big and middle-sized and little, of anything 
which might seem to infringe their sovereign rights and require 
them to resign one iota of their own national authority in the 
interests of world co-operation. It was this latter suspicion 
which made it inevitable that the economic and social machinery 
of the United Nations Organization should be so much more 
imprecise than the security machine and that the commonly 
expressed desire for an improvement in world living standards 
should be given no sustenance in a positive authority for inter¬ 
national action. Of aspirations towards human betterment 
there were many, and they were sincerely felt, but of willingness 
to abdicate any of the national sovereign powers that have so 
frequently in the past stood in the way of such betterment there 
was little. 

It was into this world situation so full of danger and of hope, 
so confused and yet expressive of so profound a movement in 
the thoughts and attitudes of ordinary men and women, that 
the news of the atomic bomb and of the almost incredible 
advance in material achievement that lies within man’s grasp 
if he does not first destroy himself, burst with a revolutionary 
impact that in one moment altered our entire conception of 
what may lie ahead. 

Lenin planning revolution in Switzerland spoke of the need 
for a “great, mighty, all-powerful rigisseur” who should be in 
a position to accelerate the course of history on a grand scale, 
and saw this rigisseur in the first world war. How much greater, 
how much more profound a rtgisseur do we recognize now. 
Here indeed is something that must accelerate the course of 
history on a scale greater than anything we have known. 

Seen against the immensity of this vast new leap into the 
unknown, the confusions and struggles that characterize the 
emergence in Europe of a new forward movement of ordinary 
men, the national suspicions and fears that characterized the 
birth of a Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco, take 
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on a sharper edge yet at the same time shrink in size, in the 
perspective of the future. 

Previously these conflicts and suspicions signified a potential 
threat to all our hopes. Now they represent a danger which may 
lead to our total destruction. The forces which may be let loose 
if nations drift into irreconcilable antagonisms have become 
so great that civilization could not survive new wars. Yet seen 
against the need for world co-operation with which we are now 
confronted the obstacles which loomed so large before diminish 
in size. The alternative between co-operation or destruction 
is now so sharply presented that other issues take on a subsidiary 
character. 

International control of atomic energy is inevitable. It repre¬ 
sents too absolute a power for it to be easily or safely vested in 
the hands of one or two nations however benevolent their 
intentions. “Unlimited power is apt to corrupt the minds of 
those who possess it,” said the elder Pitt, and Lord Acton 
expressed the same truth more epigrammatically and more 
sweepingly when he said: “Power corrupts. Absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” They were speaking of men, but what is 
true of men is no less true of nations as the rise and fall of 
great empires in the past has shown. No one nation or small 
combination of nations can be trusted alone to exercise authority 
over so unique a power. Nor would other nations be content 
to let them do so. Any permanent attempt to retain a monopoly 
of atomic power, for reasons however moral, would breed such 
suspicions combined with such determination by all great nations 
to discover the same secret for themselves as would wreck all 
hopes of a stable international security organization. 

Nor clearly can research into the industrial potentialities of 
atomic power be restricted to one or two nations acting on their 
own. TThe results when known cannot be kept for the advantage 
of a few. This is work that must be done internationally under 
international control and the results made available for indus¬ 
trial and economic advancement in every country in the world. 

Yet while the challenge to men and women to think inter¬ 
nationally or perish is now sharper and more urgent than ever 
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before it would be foolish to pretend that even under such a 
stimulus men and nations will easily shake themselves free of 
the habits and prejudices and narrower loyalties of the past. 
We carry the past with us into the future, our attitudes to what 
is to come are conditioned by what has been. Nor should one 
wish, in the closer federation of all nations that has now become 
necessary, an abandonment of all those national patterns, 
loyalties, loves and accomplishments that give to the world its 
infinite and enchanting variety. The world has need of nations 
no less than internationalism. 

The problem now is how to combine the true aspirations of 
nationalism with an international society that shall be to the 
advantage of all. Here we have on a world scale the recurring 
problem that faces democracy and that we failed to solve inter¬ 
nationally after the last war: the problem of establishing a true 
balance between the rights of the individual and the community, 
of achieving a correct relationship between society and its 
diverse and separate parts. 

This problem is not easily to be solved. It is perhaps only at 
great moments of history when men and women and nations 
are lifted above themselves and made aware of their common 
fellowship in face of a great danger or a vast opportunity that 
it is capable of solution. In a very real sense and on an im¬ 
mensely greater scale the whole world to-day stands at a 
moment in history comparable to that which faced the British 
people nationally in 1940, a moment when men and women 
are drawn together by the impulses of a common urgency and 
a common danger, a moment when all things are possible. 

Yet when we consider how various and in many ways so 
alien to each other are the nations of the world, how divergent 
many of their interests, how sharp some of their antagonisms 
and how deeply rooted many of their mutual suspicions, how 
small much of their understanding of each other, we realize 
how difficult is the task of establishing the fellowship that has 
now become so essential. And we can see what immense 
resources of good-will, of tolerance and of knowledge of each 
other we shall have to call upon if we are to succeed. 
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It is against this background that this book has been written. 
It may seem a small contribution to so great a debate. Yet I 
do not believe that its subject matter is without importance. 

Now it seems to me as never before does there exist a need 
that all Governments, and especially democratic ones, shall 
accept and implement their responsibility to inform their people 
and to explain to them honestly and explicitly their processes, 
policies and aims. The governed must feel at one with those 
they have appointed to govern them if we are to solve the vast 
problems that face us and that require such prodigious efforts 
and adjustments of mind and imagination from each of us. 

And now also the responsibilities of free Parliaments and 
newspapers moves to a level of urgency and importance greater 
than any in their history. 

In a situation such as this the impulse will be very great for 
all in authority to fear free speaking between nations and to 
think that only those at the centre of government have the 
requisite authority to decide what can safely be said and what 
is better left unsaid. The temptation to try to influence and 
restrict, on the grounds of national or international interest, 
the free exchange of news and the independent expression of 
opinion will be as considerable as it always is in moments of 
crisis. Yet the need for the peoples of the world to speak freely 
to each other, to acquire knowledge of each other, to learn 
all that can be learned of those who have now become their 
near neighbours, is more urgent than it has ever been before. 

’ I believe that however pressing the need for reticence may 
sometimes seem to Governments in these coming days, the truest 
interests of our common future will best be served by the exercise 
of independence by Parliaments and newspapers and by a vastly 
accelerated exchange of news and comment between nations. 
Now indeed is any form of censorship or control that would 
restrict the seeking out and disclosure of truth or dam the flow 
of knowledge between nations a fatal bar to the understanding 
between peoples on which all our hopes depend. 

It would be idle to deceive oneself into believing that all the 
barriers to a world-wide exchange of independent news and 
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information will easily tumble down. Over large areas of the 
world censorship and comparable controls over Press and 
Parliament are likely to remain because they are inherent in 
the philosophies of those who govern them. 

But in this matter, above all others, the great democracies 
have a special responsibility. It lies to them, who are established 
upon the rock of a belief in the rights of all men to liberty and 
equality, to confirm that faith now and give it new life. 

It is only in freedom that we shall survive. It is only by a 
readiness to search out and publish the truth whatever its impli¬ 
cations, to enter into frank debate between governed and 
governing and between nation and nation, to challenge, to 
criticize and propose, and to offer to the test of world opinion 
the principles by which we seek to guide our affairs that freedom 
can flourish. 


THE END 
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